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FOREWORD 


gy LTHOUGH the Amish have practiced their beliefs and 

1 ®, followed their manner of life in America for nearly 
two and one-half centuries, it is only during the last 
three decades that the general public has manifested an 
ever-growing interest in them. 


Though numbering less than ten per cent of the 
Pennsylvania-German-speaking people of America they have re- 
ceived more publicity than all the others together, and perhaps more 
than any other minority group in America Certainly no other re- 
ligious group in America has more consciously shunned publicity 
and received so much. 


Books, magazine and newspaper articles, and university theses 
about the Amish have become legion. (See the Bibliography ap- 
pended to the text of this book). Some will ask whether yet another 
book about the Amish is justifiable. 


Some of the many publications about the Amish are but casual 
and ephemeral. Some, perhaps unwittingly, perpetuate popular but 
erroneous old notions. Others have with integrity presented the re- 
ligious and historic backgrounds of the Amish. This wealth of 
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_printed matter, aided by radio, stage and television, has only led to 
general confusion about the Amish and their culture. 


Fortunately we observe an increasing occupation with scien- 
tific research in specific areas of Amish life on the part of scholars, 
notably, among others, John A. Hostetler, Grant Stoltzfus and 
Maurice A. Mook. , 


How does the sociologist look upon the Amish of today? Are 
they still the unworldly Christians successfully holding on to their 
beliefs and ways in an idyllic pastoral setting ? — Are they medieval- 
ists, a social paradox, a 20th century anachronism? — Are their re- 
ligious beliefs tenable in our modern world? — Are the Amish able 
to adjust themselves to our age of science and technology ? — Or are 
they only an obstacle on the onward march of American life? — Can 
such and similar questions be answered by the sociologist? 


Elmer Lewis Smith, Professor of Sociology at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, believed the time had come to compile a 
more inclusive and a more realistic presentation of the subject, based 
on careful statistical analyses. 


We are grateful to Professor Smith for the privilege of publish- 
ing THe Amisn Topay as Volume XXIV of the Yearbooks of the 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. It seemed to us that the 
author had in this volume spanned the lengths and breadths of life 
among the Amish of today as no other had done. 


The beautiful photographs of the present-day Amish, done by 
Melvin J Horst, a former U.S. Army photographer, enhance the 
reality of the author’s text and are in themselves a valuable contribu- ~ 
tion. 


PRESTON A. BARBA 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Introduction 


A. Living Museum 


"*engs N the past ten years the Amish 
| have become one of the nation’s 
leading attractions. In a sense, 
it is ironical that a people who 
seek isolation from the world 
have been intruded upon by a 
curious public, who are interest- 
ed in them primarily because 
of the unique Amish customs, 
traditions and manner - of - life 
which are integral parts of their 
religious belief in separation 
from the world. 


Today, the Amish represent a 
living museum of yesterday. Un- 
like most museums or reconstructed villages such as Jamestown, 
Sturbridge, or Williamsburg, where people are costumed to portray 
the life of the past, the Amish section of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country is a living reality. Well-kept farms and barns, old-fash- 
ioned agricultural equipment, the horse-drawn carriage, water 
wheels, one-room schools and covered bridges are in every day use 
by the Amish people as a part of their normal life. This mode of 
living is not contrived for the benefit of tourists; instead it is 
believed to be most fitting for members of a religious sect who 
consider themselves to be a “peculiar people” not of this world. 


The Growth of Literary Interest 


One indication of the growth of interest in the Amish is 
shown by a review of the literature about them. By far the 
greatest amount of writing has been done in the past two decades, 
despite the fact that the Amish have been in this country almost 
250 years. Prior to 1940 very few articles about the Amish ap- 
peared in important national magazines, but since that time major 
publications have printed numerous feature articles about them. 
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Millions of readers of such leading magazines as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Atlantic Monthly, Holiday, Colliers, National Geo- 
graphic, Coronet, Parade, Life, Family Circle, and the New York 
Times Magazine have become acquainted with this sect for the 
first time. 


Pamphlets and Books 


Since the publication of Aurand’s pamphlet in 1939, and Stein- 
feldt’s in 1940, an increasing number of pamphlets about the Amish 
have reached the market. In the 1950’s pamphlets and booklets 
became more numerous, as evidenced by the appearance of Hostet- 
ler’s in 1952; Tortora’s in 1958; Mullen’s in 1958, and Horst and 
Smith’s in 1959. 


The most significant books about the Amish have been of re- 
cent origin. Before 1940 not a single popular work was available 
to the public. One of the first books to arouse interest was Joseph 
Yoder’s Rosanna of the Amish. This was followed in 1942 by two 
of the most outstanding works published to date: Calvin Bach- 
man’s Old Order Amish of Lancaster County and Walter Koll- 
morgen’s Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: The Old 
Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 


In 1946, H.M.J. Klein’s History and Customs of the Amish 
People was published, followed by the first picture book, Meet the 
Amish, by Charles Rice and John Shenk. In 1950 Joseph Yoder 
wrote Amish Traditions, and four years later the Newswangers 
published a book of sketches called Amishland. In 1957 Charles 
Rice teamed with Rollin Steinmetz to produce The Amish Year, and 
the same year Scott Brenner wrote Pennsylvania Dutch: The Plain 
and the Fancy, which was primarily about the Amish. In 1958 the 
author produced The Amish People and later, Studies in Amish 
Demography. 


It is significant that nine of these eleven books are . focused 
primarily on the Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania, and the 
other two relate to the Mifflin County Amish. Strangely, the major 
works to date have been produced by writers from outside the 
“plain” sects. 
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Research 


Research on the Amish has also had its greatest growth during 
the past two decades. Graduate theses have been presented at 
many universities, including Ohio State, American, Pennsylvania 
State, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Yale, Syracuse, Cornell, Maryland 
and Pittsburgh. The few research projects done previously were 
produced primarily in mid-Western colleges. As a result of the 
increase in research, more articles about the sect are appearing in 
scholarly journals. In the past 20 years articles have appeared in 
such important learned publications as American Speech, American 
Journal of Sociology, Rural Sociology, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, The Musical Quarterly, Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
Journal of American Folklore and others. Previously, articles ap- 
peared in journals of considerably less reputation and audience. 


Most of the research has related to the general field of social 
science, although some fine work has been done in the specific 
areas of language, geography, music and education. Knowledge 
obtained from the increased research and disseminated by the jour- 
nal articles has been utilized in college textbooks and classrooms. 
Some of the more recent college texts that contain a liberal amount 
of material relating to the Amish are: Joachim Wach, Sociology of 
Religion; Meyer F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family; Charles P. 
Loomis, Rural Social Systems; John Gillin, The Ways of Men; 
Ernest Burgess and Harvey Locke, The Family From Institution 
to Companionship ; Joseph B. Gittler, Social Dynamics; and Everett 
Rogers, Social Change in Rural Society. 


Are the Pennsylvania Dutch the Amish? 


Many articles in popular magazines have led the reading public 
to conclude that the terms Amish and Pennsylvania Dutch are 
synonymous. Story headings such as “Bonnets and Broadbrims — 
the Placid Ways of the Pennsylvania Dutch Continue in the Midst 
of a Hectic World’! give the impression that the Amish are the 


1Fredric Klees, “Bonnets and Broadbrims,” Saturday Evening Post (Jan. 
26, 1957), 23. 
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“Dutch.” Another article about the Amish is titled “Let’s Go 
Dutch,’’? but the subtitle describes Amish characteristics: “Just off 
the main highways in Pennsylvania you can discover a delightful 
horse-and-buggy land, where friendly people of odd dress, language, 
and customs still live quaintly and richly in a little world apart.” 
These articles, and others similar in nature, leave the public con- 
fused, with the result that the average person today believes the - 
Pennsylvania Dutch are the Amish. 


Recently the advertising and promotion produced by merchants 
and enterprisers in southeast Pennsylvania have also given the im- 
pression that the Pennsylvania Dutch are the Amish. 


Tourism 

Another reason that the Amish are one of the nation’s leading 
attractions is that the Amish section has been commercialized by 
those interested in tourist dollars. In recent years several printed 
tourist and motorist guides have been made available to the public 
at a nominal price. Dozens of establishments, including gift shops, 
hotels, motels and restaurants, offer guide service for tourists at 
prices ranging from $3.00 to $5.00 an hour. In addition, several 
packaged tours, ranging from four hours to an entire weekend, at 
prices from $4.00 to $40.00, include the Amish section as a high- 
light of the trip. 


The recent growth of tourist interest has been attributed to - 
several factors: The successful Broadway play, Plain and Fancy, 
used the Amish as a central theme. This musical comedy had as 
its locale the village of Bird-in-Hand, and played up the unique 
customs of the Amish people This show gained wide-spread pub- 
licity in leading newspapers. The publicity agent for the show 
obtained photographs of an “Amish family’? visiting New York, 
and they were released to newspapers with a statement that the 
family was acting as technical advisors for the play. Newspapers, 
such as the Philadelphia Inquirer and New York Journal American, 
carried these pictures and the Amish gained widespread publicity. 


2Wayne Amos, “Let’s Go Dutch,” American (March 1953), 106 
3This family was associated with the Church Amish, rather than the Old 
Order Amish. ; 
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Other significant forces creating interest in the Amish are the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival, held annually in Kutztown for 
more than a decade, and “Dutch Days” at Hershey, now in its 
twelfth year. Both of these celebrations have brought the public 
in contact with some elements of Amish life, through wide publicity 
and promotion. Together, they claim to have attracted over a mil- 
lion visitors during the past years of their existence. 


In 1958 the Pennsylvania Dutch Tourist Bureau, a branch of 
the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, arrived on the promotional 
scene and distributed hundreds of thousand of brochures featuring 
a drawing of an Amishman. They also produced a color film to 
attract tourists to the area. 


Restaurants and roadside stands offer “real’’ Amish and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch cooking. A tourist can drink an “Amish” ice cream 
soda or a glass of “cold Amish root beer,” or munch on an “Amish” 
spearmint stick or taffy. In an air-conditioned chrome-trimmed 
modern American restaurant he can indulge in a complete “Amish 
Family-Style’ full course dinner, including the mythical seven 
sours and seven sweets, or schnitz un knepp, and shoo-fly pie topped 
with whipped cream. 


Today, throughout the area known as the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country, souvenirs of every imaginable variety can be obtained that 
etnphasize the Amish: Salt and pepper shakers in the image of an 
Amish couple; iron banks in the form of a covered bridge; Amish 
dolls; hex signs that sell from 50c to $9.00; hundreds of different 
color slides and post cards showing various phases of Amish life 
and labor; as well as assorted pamphlets, each telling “the truth 
about the Amish” — some of which contain such questionable state- 
ments as: 


“You can always tell an Amish home by the blue gates” 


“Woe betide the woman who fails to serve the seven sweets 
and seven sours. . .” 


“There is a difference of opinion among some of these people 
as to the shape of the earth — whether it is round or flat’ 
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“There are no old maids in Amishland” 
“Amish girls marry between the ages of 15 and 17” 
“Marriages are arranged by parents and elders’”’ 


“Childless couples . . . are given orphans to raise, so neighbors 
won't scorn them.” 


Taking note of this development, the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished a front page feature article titled, “Countryside Clash; Com- 
mercialism Invades Unworldly Land of Amish.” 


The Amish Today 


Thus today there exists a confusing mixture of materials about 
the Amish and their culture. These range from popular, but often 
erroneous, myths to competent characterizations based on careful 
research. There is little reason to wonder why the public is con- 
fused ! 


The central theme of this book is contemporary Amish life. 
The author believes that many fallacies about the Amish result 
from the use of materials from the distant past. For example, 
some publications state that the family buggies are covered with 
yellow oilcloth. This description is completely erroneous today. 


The author hopes to establish the basis for more realistic and 
adequate generalizations about the Amish.. Some of the data pre- 
sented are the results of statistical analysis from adequate samples, 
while in some of this work only limited research samples were ob- 
tained and the conclusions can be accepted only on a tentative basis. 
In any event, the writer believes these materials present a basis for 
interpretation and generalization which is superior to opinion, 
whether informed or otherwise. 


In writing about the Amish today it is necessary to refer occa- 
sionally to the past, and to our American society at large, for com- 
parison. An extensive historical background has been omitted, as 
it is understood that such a study will be published in the future. 
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This book is divided into four parts: Part One describes the 
geographic location, the population structure and composition, and 
the make-up of the community; Part Two describes and traces the 
sources of the Amish beliefs; Part Three describes the Amish 
family system, and Part Four examines the problems faced by the 
sect today. 


The focus of attention on the Amish family results from the 
belief that the family is the main force perpetuating Amish culture 
today. It is through the extensive family system that both the faith 
and the farming tradition have been maintained, and it is the 
writer’s opinion that if the Amish fail to survive, it will be primar- 
ily the result of a breakdown of the Amish family solidarity and 
cohesion. 


A further reason that the family is a major theme in this work 
is because the family is the only major area of Amish life that has 
not been previously researched and made available to the public. 
Amish religion was completely dealt with in Bachman’s study, and 
Amish agricultural practices were covered in Kollmorgen’s mono- 
graph. 


The Amish Today is the result of research on the Amish in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, and refers primarily to the Old Order 
Amish of Lancaster County. Some people have claimed that Lan- 
caster County has been overemphasized and overstudied. The big 
question is, ‘“What quantitative studies have been done?’ Little in 
the field of basic social data has been available: The marriage age 
has been an “estimate” and an incorrect one at that; the Amish 
population has been an “estimate”; and mortality rate, family size 
and other vital statistics have been unavailable. These basic mater- 
ials are necessary for adequate analysis of any social system. 


Systematic research is vital. Each new study extends, modifies 
and corrects prior studies, and it is through such a process that 
we eventually obtain the truth. 


Lancaster County has been the most publicized Amish settle- 
ment in the history of the sect in America. This community ante- 
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dates our Republic, and it was here in southeastern Pennsylvania 
where the Amish first settled in America. 


The Amish Today is the result of the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Preston A. Barba, editor of the “Pennsylvaanisch Deitsch Eck” of 
the Allentown Morning Call, and Dr. Arthur D. Graeff, Past Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. The author ac- 
knowledges the value of their suggestions, guidance and encourage- 
ment. The criticisms and suggestions of Prof. Grant M. Stoltzfus, 
of Eastern Mennonite College, have also been important in the com- 
pletion of this work. In addition, this manuscript was critically 
evaluated by three people from Amish families, who, by their own 
request, must remain anonymous. 


PART ONE 


Che Amish Community 
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CHAPTER | 
The Amish Settlement 


Lancaster County 


people in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania are located in Lancast- 
er County, although small num- 
bers of Amish can be found in 
Lebanon, Berks and Chester 
Counties. 


Lancaster was the fourth 
county established in Pennsyl- 
vania, following Chester, Berks 
and Philadelphia in 1682. It 
was formed as a separate po- 
litical unit in 1729 out of an 
area that had been a part of 
Chester County. 


Lancaster, with 945 square miles of land area,* has a popula- 
tion density of 248.4 per square mile. The population distribution 
is quite well balanced, with 45.1 per cent of the people classified as 
urban and 54.9 per cent rural. However, the urban population has 
been increasing faster than the rural by about two per cent per 
decade. 


The county has had a steady growth since 1800 when the 
population was 43,403 as compared with the 1950 total of 234,117. 
Although the rate of population growth has shown a gradual de- 
clining trend, the numerical growth has been steady. 


The Amish Section 


The greatest concentration of Amish people in Lancaster 
County can be found in three townships located east of the city 


41950 census figure 
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of Lancaster. These townships, Paradise, Leacock, and Upper 
Leacock, had a combined population of 8,712 in 1950, which was 
an increase of over 10 per cent in 10 years. 


Leacock Township is the center of Amish activity. The vil- 
lages that serve the Amish are: Paradise, Intercourse, Ronks and 
Bird-in-Hand. 


Intercourse and Leacock 


The village of Intercourse, which was established more than 
200 years ago (1754), is the main village service center of the 
Amish. Located along the old “Philadelphia Pike,’® a favorite 
route of the Conestoga wagons of early days, the village served 
these old freighters by offering several taverns and inns. The or- 
iginal name was Cross Keys, after a hostelry that is still standing. 
For unknown reasons the name was changed to Intercourse in 
1814. Some people have actually claimed that the name reflects an 
over-emphasis on sex by the Amish people, but such an explanation 
is ridiculous. A more tenable theory is that the name was derived 
from the term “enter course,” since the entrance to an old race 
track was at the eastern end of the village. A third speculation is 
that the name is derived from the two important roads that intersect 
in the village. 


The village has a population of about 500 people and the town- 
ship (Leacock) has about 2,700. At least four categories of people 
live together in the area: 


Old Order Amish, who are almost exclusively farmers and 
who do not use electricity or automobiles ; 


Church-Amish, who are also farmers, although some work 
in stores and at various trades. They drive cars and use 
electricity in their homes; 


Mennonites in the area are of various degrees of liberal- 
ism and conservatism. Some drive a horse-and- -buggy, 
others drive cars only when the chrome trim -is “blacked 


5Now Pennsylvania Route #340 
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out,’ and some drive cars of any color. These people 
usually have electricity in their homes. 


Gay People consist of members of Lutheran, Reformed 
and E.U.B. churches, known as the “progressives” of the 
Pennsylvania German churches. These people use cars, 
electricity, and enjoy radio and television and other “lux- 
uries” restricted by the other groups. Included among the | 
“gay” people, from the point of view of an Amishman, are 
all other non-plain people. 


These four groups tend to form their own separate associa- 
tions, usually to the exclusion of people in the other categories. At 
the same time there are some amiable relations that cut across all 
of the various groups, although such relations usually are not of a 
primary or personal nature, but instead are impersonal and without 
deep emotional feelings. 


Intercourse is a village service center for the nearby Amish 
farmers. Personal services include a blacksmith, an auctioneer, a 
veterinarian, a public accountant, a chiropractor, a medical doctor 
and a justice-of-the-peace. Commercial services include a shoe re- 
pair shop, barber shop, feed mill, farm equipment and sales, a 
restaurant and motel and an electric appliance shop. Some of the 
commercial enterprises are owned and operated by Amish busi- 
nessmen and craftsmen. ‘The main enterprises are the local bank 
and the general store. The village is also served by several 
churches, a post office and a fire company. Recently several tourist 
attractions and gift shops have been established near the village, 
which cater to the tourist trade. 


The village has over 150 structures, of which less than 30 are 
commercial. In 1955 about 85 per cent of the homes in the village 
had electricity, but less than half had television. Most of the homes 
are located off the main street and are, or were originally, farm- 
houses. 


In 1954 the township had 420 landowners, 735 tenants and 
126 single men and women in the adult population. Although 742 
children were attending school in the 1953-54 school term, only 39 
were in high school. 
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The township is one of the most completely developed in the 
state, with only 21 acres uncleared of a total of TAA01 Sacres: 


The Limestone Plain 


The village of Morgantown, in southern Berks County, repre- 
sents the eastern end of the total Amish settlement and the city of 
Lancaster represents the western end of the area. This section, 
running approximately east and west, has been called the “Lime- 
stone Plain” and is composed of soil which is alkaline in nature. The 
land surface can be described as rolling and the fertile soil receives 
an adequate rainfall. 


Although Lancaster County is considered “The Garden Spot 
of the Nation,” it is the Limestone Plain that has actually earned 
the title. This restricted area was acclaimed for agricultural dis- 
tinction as early as the Revolutionary period. 


Market Advantages 


An extremely important geographic element favoring the Amish 
agricultural economy is the marketing opportunity the farmers en-_ 
joy. In addition to the city of Lancaster, there are several highly 
favorable urban markets nearby: Reading, with a population of 
over 100,000, is only 20 miles distant; and within a few hours by 
truck are Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Allentown, Washington, D. C. 
and Camden, N. J., where densely settled urban populations con- 
sume far more food products than can be produced on the nearby 
farms. 


Amish Nomenclature 


Although Lancaster County is the center of the- Amish popula- 
tion today, records indicate that the first Amish settlement in Amer- 
ica was located in Berks County, Pennsylvania. Among the early 
settlers were the Planks, Yoders, Kauffmans, Lapps, Beilers, and 
Fishers. After 1750 they were joined by Smuckers, Zooks, Blanks, 
Eshes, Stoltzfuses, Glicks, Kings, and Lantzes. Other families with 
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typical Amish names came at a later period, and some of the early 
settlers moved to western settlements, where their family names are 
now more numerous and typical than in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
These include the surnames Allgyer, Peachey, Bontrager, Coblentz, 
Schwartzendruber, Renno, Kinsinger and others. 


After more than two centuries of intermarriage between Amish 
families in America, the various family genealogies are now almost 
inextricably intertwined. Today the Amish sect is a large extended 
family, for there are only a very few Amish family names that can- 
not be traced to the immigrants of the early Eighteenth Century. 


In 1942, referring to the Amish of Lancaster County, Koll- 
morgen wrote: 


“There are only about 30 family names in the community 
and the great majority of the Amish families today have 
one of only about a dozen family names.”® 


Unlike many statements about the Amish, this one is actually 
an understatement, for today about half of all Amish people in 
southeastern Pennsylvania have the surnames Stoltzfus, King, or 
Beiler, and three-fourths of them have one of only about seven 
different family names. | 


This interesting fact about Amish nomenclature has come 
about primarily through two sociologically significant customs. The 
first is the practice of endogamy, which restricts an Amish person 
to choosing a mate only from within the sect. In a group with a 
relatively small population, such a practice eventually involves a 
fairly close degree of intermarriage, which in turn limits the num- 
ber of different surnames among the members of the group. 


The second element involves the complete lack of any evan- 
gelistic or missionary activities which might bring converts into 
the group. The Amish have traditionally avoided such programs 


S6Walter M. Kollmorgen, Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (“Rural Life 
Studies,” #4, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1942) p. 76. 
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and activities, with the result that very few outsiders have joined 
the group. Perpetuation of the sect has depended almost entirely 
upon the baptism of their own offspring. 


It is interesting that Amish settlements in counties and states 
other than southeastern Pennsylvania have members with surnames 
such as: Bontrager, Schwartzendruber, Coblentz, Yoder, Graber, 
Miller, Schwartz, Troyer, Beachy, Hershberger, Burkholder and 
Mast, which are unique to the Amish of Lancaster County. This 
is indicative of the limited extent of Amish inter-settlement mar- 
riage, which has been reported to be quite extensive. If a sig- 
nificant number of marriages occurred between members of different 
Amish settlements, there should be a much larger number of family 
names among the Lancaster Amish today. 


A study of surnames compiled from 500 Amish marriages in 
Lancaster County’ (1939-1954) indicated that the seven most com- 
mon Amish names represented 76.9 per cent of all the names in 
the study. 


In a more extensive study of 2,611 Amish marriage partici- 
pants in southeastern Pennsylvania (1890-1956) it was found that 
the seven most common surnames amounted to 76.6 per cent of the 
total. 


This study indicated that there were only 42 different Amish 
surnames and -14 of these made up over 90 per cent of the Amish 
names, while 12 names occurred only once. 


It is little wonder that Kollmorgen wrote: 


“Ii a member of the community is asked how many second 
cousins he has, the chances are he will throw up his hands 
and say ‘Can’t count them’ or ‘Hundreds of them!’.”6 


It is of some interest that one pamphlet states, “Some typical 


TElmer L. Smith, A Study of Acculturation in an Amish Community 
(University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Publication No. 16,633, copy- 
right, 1956) p. 159. 

SKolimorgen, loc. cit. 
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Amish family names are Yoder, Zook, Beiler, Hostetler, Lapp, and 
King.”® The names Yoder and Hostetler together do not constitute 
one per cent of the local Amish population, while the most common 
Amish surname, Stoltzfus, was omitted completely. 


In two studies of Amish surnames it was found that the name 
Stoltzfus constituted more than a fourth of all the Amish of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. An analysis of 508 consecutive Amish 
births?® showed that 27.9 per cent of these infants were born to 
families named Stoltzfus. In a study of 2,611 marriages (1890- 
1956) it was found that 27.2 per cent of the participants were 
named Stoltzfus. 


In the local area those people bearing the surnames Stoltzfus, 
King, Beiler, Fisher, Lapp, Zook and Esh total more than three- 
fourths of the Amish population. 


Imagine the confusion cf the teacher in a neighborhood one- 
room school where most of the pupils have only two or three differ- 
ent surnames and many of the children have similar given names 
too. 


“In Maxwell Hill School at Morgantown, 39 of 48 pupils 
are Stoltzfuses (1st, 2nd, or 8rd cousins) so is the teacher. 
In another school all but one bear that name.’’!? 


It has been reported that one elementary school had a total 
enrollment of pupils with the surname Stoltzfus. 


The Community as a Family 


The Amish practice of endogamy, together with the lack of 
evangelistic activities and the limited number of out-of-settlement 
marriages, lead one to the conclusion that intermarriage among the 
Amish must be rather extensive. 


John Hostetler, Amish Life (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1959), p. 8. 
10This represented a 30-month period ending December 31, 1956. 

11See appendix for further details. 

12“The Clan Stoltzfus,” Newsweek, Nov. 20, 1939, p. 20. 
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\ Certainly the Amish settlement is somewhat unique when com- 


pared with the average community. Anthropologist George Mur- 


dock wrote, 


“By virtue of the rule or strong preference for local 
endogamy, the inhabitants are necessarily related to one an- 
other through intermarriage, although they cannot always 
trace their exact kinship connections. They are conse- 
quently bound to one another not only by common resi- 
dence but also by consanguinity .. .”28 


Fe further claimed that in time there is created a direct relation- 
ship between the immediate family and the large extended family 
through a blood tie which often results in the large extended family 
which becomes thought of as the community. It is the interrelation- 
ship between families which makes the Amish community unusual. 


The Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania know each other 
more intimately than do the non-Amish in the same area. When 
Amish informants were asked where another Amish person lived 
they were almost always able to identify the person and locate on a 
map the exact place where he lived. Non-Amish informants were 
seldom able to do this. The Amish often added such comments as, 
“I can show you where he lives, but he’s sick” or “I can tell you 
where his farm is but he just ain’t home today.” Often they could 
give exact information about a fellow Amishman, even though 
they lived ten or more miles apart. F requently Amish informants 
would claim some relationship to the person inquired about. They 
made such statements as, “He is my son’s brother-in-law” or “My 
granddaughter married into that family.” 


This writer believes that the Amish “community” extends. be- 
yond the geographic boundaries of a church district, a township or 
even Lancaster County. Instead it includes the Amish people who 
get together with some degree of regularity and where relationships 
between sect members have reciprocal and significant meaning. The 
term community, in its usual sense, involves a more defined geo- 
graphic location. 


13George P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York: MacMillan Coe 
1949), p. 62. ; 
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The Amish people know a great deal of personal information 
about their fellow sect members. An Amishman, when asked about 
“Amos Zook” is often able to tell you his approximate age, whom he 
married, the number of children they have, who his father was, 
what he does, where he was born, where he is now and other de- 
tails. The writer experienced an example of this knowledge of in- 
timate details: | 


Interviewer: Do you know Mr. Abner —————? 


Amishwoman: I don’t know him very well, but I know of 
him. 


Interviewer: Could you teli me where he lives? 


Amishwoman: Not exactly, but if you go down the road 
about four miles then turn right at the sec- 
ond road, after you cross the creek he’s 
either on the first farm to the right or the 
one next to it. 


Interviewer: | How long has he lived there? 


Amishwoman: Oh, he just moved there in the past few 
months. He used to live on the other side 
of Bareville about a mile, at the old King 
farm, until he got married. 


Interviewer: Do you know his wife? 


Amishwoman: She’s from down at Gap, her brother mar- 
ried my brother’s girl. 


When this Amishwoman said she didn’t know someone very 
well, she probably meant that she didn’t feel closely associated and 
that they did not visit together. 


An Indiana Amishman tells of a family joke which illustrates 
how news gets around in an Amish community: 


“On my uncle’s first date with my aunt, many people 
teased him, and he remarked, ‘If a person has just one date 
the whole world knows it.’ My other uncle replied, ‘T’ll 
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. bet there are some people in China who don’t know it.’ 
/ To this he was told, ‘Yes, but they would know it if 
Amish lived there’.” 


The Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania are a close-knit set- 
tlement made up of only a few different families who have exper- 
ienced such an extensive amount of intermarriage that many Amish 
people are related to one another to some degree. This serves to 
create a unique community which is, to a large degree, one huge 
extended family. 


Because new church members are drawn almost exclusively 
from the offspring of sect members, the Amish family looms as 
the most important factor in the perpetuation of the sect today. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Amish Population 


wa HEN .jJohn A. Stoltzfus, a 
| Church-Amish bishop, was 
asked how many members were 
in his congregation, his answer 
was) "Oh, about 300.7" — Two 
other members of the congre- 
gation were asked the same 
question, and one said, “There 
must be about 200 of us,” while 
the other remarked, ‘“Some- 
where around 150, I’d guess.” 
That year (1954) the Menno- 
nite Yearbook!® reported the 
congregation to contain 218 
members. 


It is not difficult to understand why there are so many differ- 
ent estimates of the number of Amish people. If ten Amish people 
were asked, probably ten different answers would be forthcoming. 
In the literature, estimates of the number of Amish in southeastern 
Pennsylvania range from 800 to 15,000, although most writers are 
less specific and merely report, “a handful of religious souls” or 
“a continually diminishing number of adherents.” 


The Estimates 


In 1931, it was estimated that there were 1,350 baptized mem- 
bers of the Amish sect in southeastern Pennsylvania,!® and in 1936 
it was reported that there were 1,955 Amish members in 21 church 


14From an interview with the bishop of the Weavertown Church, Bird-in- 
Hand, Pennsylvania, in 1955. 

15 Mennonite Yearbook, ed. Ellrose D. Zook (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1954), p 

Maa Stein feldt, Pe Amish of Lancaster County (Lancaster, Pa., 
1940), Pp. 7 
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districts in Pennsylvania. These reports were supplemented in 1941 
by an estimate of Calvin Bachman,!7 who claimed that the total 
membership in Lancaster, Berks and Chester Counties was 1,700 
Amish associated with 18 congregations. 


In 1946, H. M. J. Klein!® wrote that the total number of Old 
Order Amish was less than 10,000 people. He claimed that ‘more 
than a third are found in their original American home” and that 
Lancaster still constituted the largest Amish settlement in America. 
His statement implies that there were at least 3,300 Amish in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania in the mid-1940’s. 


In 1958, this writer claimed, “Today, it is reasonable to assume 
that there are more than 6,000 Amish people of all ages in the 
southeastern Pennsylvania Amish community.’ 


Estimates of the national Amish population have been even 
more unreliable. Klein’s 1946 estimate that the Amish constituted 
less than 10,000 people was followed by that of Joseph Yoder, who 


in 1950 wrote, “. .. We Amish are fewer than 20,000.”2° Further 
confusion resulted when, in 1952, John Hostetler wrote, “A con- 
servative estimate of the Amish population . . . would be about 


35,000.21, This estimate was restated in 1956,?? but by 1959 he 
had revised this figure upward to 57,000.28 


The discrepancy between these various figures is an indication 
of the level of reliability of Amish population estimates. Amish 
population estimates are often based on the Mennonite Y earbook, 
which gives statistical data on membership for each congregation. 
Although the Old Order Amish are listed as a part of the Menno- 


17Calvin Bachman, The Old .Order Amish of. ey oe County (Norris- 
town, Pa.: Pennsylvania German Society, 1942), p. 

18H, M. J. Klein, rgeare and Customs of the Anish People (York, Pa.: 
pane Press, 1946), p 

19FImer L. Smith The Amish People (New York: Exposition-University 

Press, 1958), p. 

20Joseph Voder, misle Traditions (Huntingdon, Pa.: Yoder Publishing 
Company, 1950), p. 

21John pester: me eS Life (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald- Press, 1952), p. 3. 

22John Hostetler, “The ara in American Culture,” (Historical Penn- 
sylvania Leaflet #12, 1956), p. 

23John Hostetler, Amish Life (revised) 1950, p. 8. 


The old German Martin Luther translation of the Bible is the central source of 
Amish beliefs. This is used by Amish today, 
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nite Church, the Amish are not very cooperative in reporting their 
numbers to the editor, and therefore these data also must be con- 
sidered as estimates. For this reason, estimates taken from this 
source have major shortcomings. 


In the Yearbook the majority of the listings of Amish con- 
gregations are in round numbers (100, 50, 75, etc.), but when it 
lists affiliated Mennonite congregations the Yearbook is much more 
specific (113, 97, 327, etc.), indicating an actual report rather than 
an estimate. Another indication that many Amish figures are esti- 
mates is found by a comparison of several different years of that 
publication. Certain Amish congregations have exactly the same 
membership listings over a period of years, although some modi- 
fication in size is to be expected as a result of baptism, marriage 
and death. 


The Yearbook counts only baptized members. The Amish do 
not believe in infant baptism, therefore a person is not accepted 
into church membership before age 16. When estimates of the en- 
tire Amish population are made, it is necessary to calculate how 
many are unbaptized and add this number to the membership total. 
In 1955, a Pennsylvania State University anthropologist, recognizing 
the inadequacy of the Amish population estimates, offered a for- 
mula. He wrote: 


ce 


. most students seem to multiply the recorded church 
membership by two in order to estimate the total popula- 
tion of a community. My field work in Amish areas and 
perusal of Old Order Amish family genealogies leads me 
to conclude that the number of adult members of the 
church should be multiplied by at least three to arrive at 
an estimate of the total population of Amish communi- 
es 


This formula amounts to a ratio of 200 unbaptized Amish people 
for each 100 members of the sect. 


Although this formula might be applicable to Amish settlements 


24Maurice A. Mook, “The Number of Amish in Pennsylvania,” Menno- 
nite Historical Bulletin, XVI, #1 (Jan. 1955), p. 23. 
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outside of southeastern Pennsylvania, it does not seem adaptable 
for use in the Amish area involved in this study. 


From a sample of 5,552 Amish people,” the author found that 
as of December 31, 1950, the Amish population was composed of 
52.4 per cent under 18 years of age and 47.6 per cent over age 18. 
Projecting from these statistical facts, the ratio for calculating the 
total population would be 110 unbaptized for each 100 members, if | 
it can be assumed that most Amish people are baptized before 
reaching 18 years of age. Even if we were to assume that the 
average Amish member is not baptized until 20 years of age, the 
ratio of unbaptized to baptized would be only 127 to 100, making 
the formula suggested by Dr. Maurice A. Mook much too high for 
use among the Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania. 


If we apply these various formulae to the Yearbook tabula- 
tion of baptized Amish, which in 1959 listed 17,785 Amish mem- 
bers, the ratio suggested by the author would give a total popula- 
tion range of 37,348 to 40,3872, depending on whether baptism age 
is calculated at age 18 or 20; but the Mook formula would lead to 
a population estimate of 53,355. 


Selecting from the Yearbook membership figures of Amish 
church districts in southeastern Pennsylvania, a population estimate 
for this area can be obtained using both the Mook and the Smith 
methods. The 1959 listing indicated 3,325 members, which would 
project to 9,975 by Mook’s method or a range of between 6,982 
and 7,548 by the author’s method. 


_ Are the Amish Facing Oblivion? 


Almost everyone who becomes acquainted with the Amish 
questions whether or not they will survive. For years people in all 
walks of life have been predicting that the group is on the decline 
or that they are “on the wane” in southeastern Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. 


25EIlmer L. Smith, “The Amish Population, Its Structure and Composition,” 
Studies in Amish Demography, Series 2 (Harrisonburg, Va.: Research Coun- 
cil, Eastern Mennonite College, 1959), Appendix B. 
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In the late 1930’s there was a persistent rumor that the Lan- 
caster Amish were quietly planning to move from that area. The 
rumor was given significance when a small group actually migrated 
to a new settlement in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, but in the 20 
years since, there has been an increase in the number of Amish 
people living in Lancaster County. 


Referring to the Amish on the national scene, the Religious 
Editor of the Detroit News2® claimed that the Amish must face 
either mass exodus or oblivion. 


Predictions of mass migration and numerical decline usually 
arise from concern about several trends that are assumed to be 
producing dysfunctional results on the Amish sect. First, it is 
thought that the rapidly increasing urbanization and industrialization 
of areas near Amish population centers will create increased land 
pressure and greater difficulty in maintaining a “horse-and-buggy” 
culture. Some people assume the Amish must move or face a grad- 
ual assimilation of the urban culture. 


Others believe that as the Amish become less and less isolated 
there will be a gradual withdrawal of members who will join more 
liberal church groups. It has been claimed this process has been 
going on at a slow but increasing rate for some time. 


The most persistent explanation used to support predictions of 
Amish decline is that the sect is experiencing a rapidly falling birth 
rate, which results in smaller family size. For example, a young 
woman who had been raised in an Amish family said, “. .. in the 
place of the nine to twelve children they used to have, the average 
is about four.’?* 


Present evidence does not support the opinions that the Amish 
are on the decline. In southeastern Pennsylvania the Amish mem- 
bership increased by 44.1 per cent in the five years from 1954 to 
1959. Amish in other areas of the state registered an 8.2 per cent 


26Harold Schachern, “Sect’s Last Stand,” Detroit News, (June 21, 1958). 
27ibid, 
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decrease during the same period, although the total Amish member- 
‘ship grew by 13.3 per cent during that time. 


During these five years the number of Amish church districts 
increased by more than a fifth, and in the southeastern Pennsylvania 
settlement by a fourth, indicating a trend toward a larger church 
membership as well as a greater number of congregations. It should. 
be noted that the Lancaster County Amish exhibit a greater rate of 
growth than do the Amish in the rest of the nation. 


Although it must be conceded that the Amish do lose some 
members to more liberal sects or denominations, the group cannot 
be described as declining. 


One of the most significant trends in the last 50 years has been 
the gradual and continual decrease in stillbirths and infant deaths 
among the Amish. 


In the 1890’s more than 16 Amish children out of each 100 
born were stillborn or died before they reached the age of five. To- 
day the rate is as low as four or five deaths per 100.28 


Amish infant mortality trends have shown a comparable im- 
provement. In the 1890’s, out of every 1,000 live Amish births, 92 
died before the end of one year, but in the period between 1940- 
1950 only 27 of every 1,000 live births died in the first year.?9 
(The national infant mortality rate was 31 per 1,000 during the 
same period.) This reduction’ in infant deaths has had the obvious 
result of increasing the Amish population. 


Another force that has been a factor in helping the Amish sect 
maintain and increase its membership is the fact that a very large 
percentage of the married females give birth to children. 


Among the Amish there has been a consistently lower childless 
marriage rate than the national average, and there has not been any 
trend toward increasing the rate. When the national rate was eight 


28Elmer L. Smith, Amish Demography, p. 18. 
29ibid. p. 19. 
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per cent in 1890, the Amish rate was 5.1 per cent; in 1940 when 
the national percentage reached 15 per cent, the Amish rate was 4.7 
per cent; and in the early 1950’s when the national rate reached 
almost 20 per cent, the Amish rate was only 4.8 per cent.®° 


Although some Amish couples do not have children, the major 
reasons are biological rather than social or cultural. Amish couples 
not only expect to have children, but they also want them. This 
factor is one of the most important sources of the Amish popula- 
tion growth. 


Probably the most important single factor contributing to the 
consistent growth of the Amish sect has been the large size of the 
Amish family. In spite of opinions to the contrary, a large family 
has remained a characteristic of the Amish, and one which is un- 
like the national trends. 


In a study of Amish couples married during the period from 
1920-1929, selecting females who had passed the fertility age, it was 
found that 88.6 per cent of the couples had five or more children. 
Of this group 52.8 per cent had from five to ten children and 35.8 
per cent had ten or more. Excluding the 1.4 per cent who were 
childless, only 10 per cent of the married couples had fewer than 
five children.*4 


In summary, it can be concluded that the Amish are growing 
in population primarily as a result of improved health practices and 
the consequent lowered death rate of children, together with the 
maintenance of a high reproduction rate. 


It is not enough to simply say the Amish are growing; the 
source of the growth is the significant element for consideration, for 
a change in the causal forces will give the first realistic indications 
of a decline of the sect, if and when such a trend should occur. 


30EImer L. Smith, “The Demography of Amish Marriage and Family 
Life,” Studies in Amish Demography, Series 1 (Harrisonburg, Va.: Research 
Council, Eastern Mennonite College, 1959), p. II. 

31Elmer L. Smith, Amish Demography, Series 1, pp. 15-16. 
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The Community of Plain People 


Although the actual number of Amish people in the world is 
unknown and there is great disparity among the estimates, there are 
some reports that the Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania comprise 
only a small minority of the sect members in the nation. One 
journal stated that only relatively small groups live in this area and 
that the great majority live in eastern Ohio. Others claim that the 
Holmes County, Ohio, and Elkhart, Indiana settlements are the 
largest, while still others consider the major settlements of Ohio, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania to be equal in size. On the other hand, 
there are those who consider southeastern Pennsylvania, particularly 
the area centered in Lancaster County, to contain the most import- 
ant, largest, most successful, most famous and most densely popu- 
lated Amish settlement in the world. 


At present there has been no solid evidence to support any of 
these contentions. It can most certainly be said, however, that the 
community which is being described and analyzed in this book is 
the oldest, best known, most prosperous, most adequately studied 
and probably the most concentrated in density of any Amish set- 
tlement. 


It is the “Plain People” of Pennsylvania who have attracted 
the imagination and attention of the public, but to the average 
American there is little difference between the various sect groups. 
This seems to be a major reason why Pennsylvania, and particularly 
the area known as the “Pennsylvania Dutch Country,” is thought 
of as the center of Amish life. 


One can readily understand the confusion of the tourist who 
visits Lancaster County. Along comes a horse-and-buggy, it is a 
“square-top” with a black covering; from another direction comes a 
buggy that looks almost the same, but it has “rounded” corners on 
the top and it is grey — one is driven by an Old Order Menno- 
nite, the other by an Old Order Amishman. Nearby is a car with 
the chrome trim painted black, yet the car is new-and shiny; this 
represents a group of Mennonites who have not accepted the auto- 
mobile without some reservations. 
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Lancaster has a wide variety of unique sect groups, many of 
whom can be classified as “Plain,” and the public confuses most of 
them with the Amish. Here is located the largest Beachy Amish 
congregation in the world, which is about twice as large as any 
other in America; the same area has 55 per cent of all the Old 
Order Mennonites in the world and more than two-thirds of those 
in the United States. The Reidenbach Mennonites, a group num- 
bering only 46; the Weaver Mennonites, a group with only around 
60 members, and the Stauffer Mennonites give the southeastern 
area of Pennsylvania some sects that are unique to the rest of the 
world. 


It is the diversity and uniqueness of these sect groups that 
give this section quaintness and which attract the attention of the 
public. The large number of these plain sect members, when com- 
bined, give the impression of an extensive Amish population. If 
we were to count the 3,433 Old Order Mennonite members, along 
with the 3,825 adult Amish members, there would be at least 15,000 
“plain people” in this limited geographical area. 


Certainly Lancaster County has a large population of “plain 
people,” probably larger than any county in the nation, and both 
the Amish and the Old Order Mennonites in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania are increasing more rapidly than are their fellow sect 
members outside this area. 


The Mother of Amish Settlements 


Historians generally agree that the first Amish church district 
in America was located in Berks County, Pennsylvania. The first 
record of the Amish in America is about Barbara Yoder, a widow 
whose husband died on the long voyage to the New World. She 
settled in the Oley Valley, near Reading, in 1714. Mrs. Yoder and 
her eight sons and a daughter had other Amish as neighbors, but 
a church was not organized. 


When Jacob Hertzler, the first Amish bishop in America, 
arrived from Switzerland in 1749 he established the first Amish 
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church districts in this country; these were Northkill, Tulpehocken 
and Maiden Creek, all in Berks County, and another near what is 
now Malvern, in Chester County. None of these original early 
settlements have survived. 


Due to Indian disturbances, which resulted in the death of 
some of the Amish settlers, the Berks County settlers migrated into 
the Conestoga Valley of Lancaster County. 


Some Amish men were imprisoned for their refusal to serve 
the military cause during the War of the Revolution, and it has 
been claimed that they were sentenced to be executed. According 
to Amish tradition, a special service was held in the Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, jail in order to administer the Lord’s Supper to the con- 
demned Amishmen before their death.3? Persecution of this type 
stimulated further migration from the Berks County settlement dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution, because Amish pacifists attempted 
to avoid military service by moving into the sparsely settled Con- 
estoga Valley. 


Jacob Mast, who originally settled in Berks County, was one 
of the migrants to the Conestoga Valley, where he became the first 
bishop of the district which is now the oldest permanent Amish col- 
ony in the New World. Lancaster County became the Amish 
stronghold in America. Many of the sect members from this area 
left to establish new colonies in other areas of the state and in more 
western states and in Canada. 


Hans Beiler, who first settled in Berks and then moved to 
Lancaster, finally migrated to the Kishacoquilla Valley (Mifflin 
County). He became the first Amish bishop of that colony. John 
Holly and Christopher Esh also lett Lancaster to settle in Mifflin. 
They became ministers. 


Jacob Esh, Jr., a minister in Berks County, was one of the 
first settlers in the Somerset County colony, which was established 
in 1768. He became the first bishop of that settlement. 


32Historians have thus far failed to find documentary evidence to support 
this story. 
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A majority of the settlers who formed the Juniata colony in 
1808 were also from the southeastern Pennsylvania Amish com- 
munity. 


Amish settlements in Canada were also influenced by local 
leaders. Samuel Koenig’s (King) oldest son, Johannes, who was 
a deacon in Lancaster, went to Canada to assist in establishing and 
ordaining the ministers of the first Amish church there. The 
family roots are still well established in Lancaster County for 
Samuel Koenig’s other son, Christian, lived on a farm west of the 
village of Intercourse in the 1760’s, and this same farm is now 
occupied by a great-great-great-grandson. 


Shortly after 1800 the first Amish arrived in Ohio. Among 
this group was Jacob Miller, a Pennsylvanian, who became the 
first bishop of Ohio. Settling in Holmes County, he preached the 
first sermon delivered in that area. He was known as “Yockli 
Jake.” His son, “Little Mose” Miller, is believed to be the first 
white child born in that territory. Little Mose later became a 
bishop, following in his father’s footsteps. 


By 1801 the Amish had become established in Ohio and later 
colonies were founded in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. It is inter- 
esting that the last known member of Berks County’s early Amish 
settement died in Indiana in 1867 — indicating the influence of 
those early southeastern Pennsylvania colonists on the rest of the 
Amish settlements in the New World. 


St. Mary's County, Maryland 


Amish migrations in recent years have been uncommon, al- 
though in the late 1930’s a group of seven families from Lancaster 
migrated to St. Mary’s County in Maryland. This was one of the 
first migrations out of the state in over a hundred years. 


In spite of numerous rumors about the reason for the migra- 
tion, including a persistent report that it was a small scale experi- 
ment to consider the possible migration of all the other Lancaster 
Amish, the primary cause was land pressure. 
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The migrants sold their Lancaster farms for a price averaging 
a little less than $250 per acre. They were able to obtain about 
2,000 acres of land in Maryland for the 200 acres they sold in 
Lancaster, after spending only three-fourths of the money re- 
ceived from the Lancaster sale. The trade was equivalent to 15 
acres for each one in Lancaster, and although the land in Mary- 
land was depleted, worked out, and below Amish farm standards, 
they were confident that good care and effort would restore it. 


Lancaster relatives, neighbors and friends chartered a bus and 
went down to help them build one of the first barns. 


Centre County, Pennsylvania 


A more recent Amish settlement in Pennsylvania involved 
three families, totaling 27 persons, who moved into the Penn’s 
Cave neighborhood of Brush Valley in Centre County. 


The families purchased nearly 500 acres of land. One prop- 
erty consisted of 270 acres mostly in woodland, another was 60 
acres and the third was 150 acres. The three properties adjoin 
each other. 


The head cf one family was an ordained deacon who served 
as the spiritual leader and spokesman for the others. He said that 
the settlers had been attracted to the section because of the good 
limestone soil and the need they felt for larger farms. He claimed 
that to his knowledge there was no organized plan for other Amish 
to come and settle in the area or to form a colony.** 


Settlement in 20 States 


From their original Berks County settlement, the Amish have 
spread to twenty states of our nation. Colonies or groups of Amish 
families can be found in: Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 


33Non-Amish residents found this hard to believe, because there were re- 
ports that Amish people had made inquiry about the availability of several 
other farms in the neighborhood. 
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Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin, and in Ontario, Canada. Although 
Amish settlements have become widely dispersed geographically, 
more than four-fifths of the total Amish population are concen- 
trated in the Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana colonies. 


Focusing on the vast amount of influence that the Amish of 
southeastern Pennsylvania have had on the sect’s development in 
America, Maurice Mook wrote, 


“From the time of its origin and throughout the history of 
the Commonwealth, it has been the largest, strongest, and 
most vital of all Pennsylvania settlements. It is, indirectly 
at least, the ‘Mother-Colony’ of all the other historic and 
present-day Amish communities in the state, and it has 
been, moreover, the source of settlement in many Amish 
communities in other states of the U. S.”8# ; 


It is understandable that the Amish people of southeastern 
Pennsylvania are thought of as the Amish in America, for it was 


here in the area of their original settlement that they became famous | 


as farmers and as adherents to their unique faith, characteristics 
which were well recognized before the birth of our nation. 


84Maurice A. Mook, “A Brief History of Former, Now Extinct, Amish 
Communities in Pennsylvania,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
XXXVITII (Spring 1955), 33-46. 
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Amish Belicis 
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CHAPTER 3 
The Source of Amish Beliets 


ECAUSE the religious beliefs of the 
Amish have been handed down from 
the distant past, their customs today 
can be appreciated only from an un- 
derstanding of the past. One of their 
most important precepts is resistance 
to change and perpetuation of the 
beliefs, ideals and traditions of their 
forefathers. 


The Protestant Reformation 

Most people are familiar with the 
main elements of the Protestant Re- 
formation, which featured such his- 
toric figures as Martin Luther, “fohn Calvin and Ulrich Zwingli. 
Few, however, seem to recognize the important role played by the 
Anabaptists in the religious revolution which was a vital force in 
the transition from the Medieval World. 


Soon after Martin Luther touched off the revolt against 
Catholicism in 1517, Ulrich Zwingli started a similar movement 
at Zurich, Switzerland. It is from a group of Zwingli’s followers 
that the historians trace the Anabaptist movement.®® Conrad 
Grebel, a well educated young man, became a leader of a small 
group who were disappointed in the progress of Zwingli’s reforms. 
and took public issue against him. When they refused to baptize 
their children, after being ordered to do so by the Council of 
Zurich, they gave public notice of a revolt against Zwingli. They 
refused to baptize their children on two major principles: They 
would not accept state authority over religious activities, and they 
could not find a Scriptural source to support the practice of infant 
baptism. 


35Harold S. Bender, Mennonite Origins in Europe (Akron, Pa.: Menno- 
nite Central Committee, 1942), pp. 15-20. 
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The Swiss Brethren 


According to Grant M. Stoltzfus, “On January 21, 1525, they 
met for prayer and guidance and in the course of the meeting they 
baptized one another.’ This was the first meeting of the group 
that became known as the Swiss Brethren. 


After the Brethren separated from the Zwingli-controlled 
church, he used all the force of the state against them. In writing 
about this conflict, the famous theologian, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
said, 


“. . because their popularity was dangerous, they were 
persecuted with a ruthlessness which in the end almost 
obliterated them.’’%* 


The persecutions scattered the Brethren from the urban areas, 
changing the character of the movement from urban to rural. It 
has been claimed that the main reason for the shift to rural areas 
was to enable the group to hold religious meetings without being 
easily detected by their tormentors. ‘These early meetings in the 
homes of the members have led some writers to assume that the 
Amish have resisted the use of church buildings because their 
early forefathers did not have such buildings. 


The Anabaptists consisted of several diverse elements, ranging 
from the Hutterites, a nonresistant group who practiced religious 
communism, to-the Munsterites, who used organized force and po- 
litical pressure to gain their objectives. The Swiss Brethren prac- 
ticed private ownership of property, pacifism and nonconformity to 
the world. It was a group of Anabaptists in the Netherlands who 
first established the practice of shunning, which later became a 
major Amish principle. This group excommunicated some of its 
members on heretical grounds and thereafter avoided them in social 
as well as spiritual affairs. 


86Grant M. Stoltzfus, History of the First Mennonite Communities in 
Asstt COREL Va.: Research Council, Eastern Mennonite College, 
1959), DP. 0. 

387Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Great Voices of the Reformation (New 
York: Modern Library, 1952), p. 282. 
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Today the Swiss Brethren are best known by the term Men- 
nonite, which honors Menno Simons, a Catholic priest who joined 
the Brethren in the early stages of the group’s development and be- 
came one of the most influential leaders of the sect. 


Persecution 


The public feeling toward the Brethren is partly indicated by 
the various names they were called, such as “‘child-murderers,” 
“sacrament-spoilers,” “new monks” and even “communists.”3> The 
animosity toward the sect was carried into physical action, resulting 
in some of the most severe persecutions in history. It has been esti- 
mated that 850 Anabaptists were executed in the Palatinate region 
before 1630.29 Persecutions became so severe that migration was 
necessary for survival, and with continued persecution and suppres- 
sion, a homeland offering freedom of worship was much desired. 


The Swiss Brethren or Mennonites believed in separation of 
the church and state; strict disciplinary action against those mem- 
bers who broke the moral law (excommunication) and believer’s 
baptism rather than infant baptism. They held the doctrine of pas- 
sive resistance, including the refusal to take an oath, bear arms or 
hold civil office. The sect members also believed in immediate and 
divine inspiration and tried to practice Christianity, as they under- 
stood it, in their everyday life. 


In addition to the many pressures from external sources, the 
Mennonites were plagued by internal dissension over doctrine and 
church policy. It was such an internal dissension which resulted 
in the withdrawal from the Mennonites of the group now known 
as the Amish, 


The Amish 


The most important reason the Amish separated from the 
Mennonites can be traced to the practice of excommunication or 


38Harry F. Weber, Centennial History of the Mennonites of Illinois 1829- 
1929 (Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1931), pp. 14-15. 
39Harold S. Bender, op. cit. p. 44. 
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the “ban.” Conflict developed over this principle, with brethren in 
various geographical regions of Europe differing on the issue of 
strictness in the application of this practice. In some areas mem- 
bers were not in favor of using shunning in cases that involved 
married couples. The main difference appears to have been the 
“practice of shunning in matters involving only spiritual life and at 
the communion table, as compared to the shunning of the errant in 

not only religious, but social and economic relations as well. } 


In 1632 the Dortrecht Confession of Faith was agreed upon 
by many Mennonite leaders from the northern European area. This 
focused renewed attention on excommunication and shunning, by 
claiming that brethren who withdrew or were expelled from the 
group should be avoided by all the members of the church, in all 
ways, and that members should have nothing to do with such 
persons. 


Jacob Amman, a Mennonite bishop, felt that among the 
brethren the prevailing practice of shunning was not severe enough. 
At the time, the practice was to expel a member only from the 
communion table; Amman insisted that shunning should include 
social, economic and domestic relations. It has been reported that 
he even demanded that the wife and children of an excommunicated 
member not be permitted to eat at the same table with their sinful 
father and that sexual relations should not exist between husband 
and wife until proper penitence had been made and restoration to 
the church secured.*° 


Jacob Amman also believed in a need for uniformity and a 
unique style of dress; he was for a special hair style and against 
the trimming of the beard. He favored semi-annual communion 
and foot-washing. 


After several meetings between the followers of Amman and 
those who did not accept his strict interpretations, Amman’s fol- 
lowers excommunicated their opponents and the division became 
complete. Thus, in 1694, a distinct religious group-was born, with 


40H, M. J. Klein, loc. cit. 
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Jacob Amman their leader, and eventually this group became known 
as the Amish. 


Even before the split between the Amish and the Mennonites 
in Europe, the first permanent settlement of Mennonites had _ be- 
come established in Germantown, Pennsylvania, and although the 
Amish did not arrive in the New World until after the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century, the religious differences were main- 
tained in the new environment. In the late 1700’s several Men- 
nonite ministers, referring to the Amish, wrote, “They hold very 
fast to the outward and ancient institutions.”44 Although much of 
the bitterness has subsided, the division persists to the present, and 
distinctions between the two groups have been maintained in re- 
ligious doctrine as well as in everyday practices. 


Today the Amish are often regarded, mistakenly, as an integral 
part of the Mennonite church, but although they were historically 
a part of the Mennonites they cannot be technically considered to 
be so now, nor do they consider themselves anything but a distinct 
religious sect of peculiar people. 


The Arrival in Pennsylvania 


It seems particularly fitting that the Amish found their way to 
Penn’s Paradise, for even before their arrival religious freedom 
had been established in that territory. It was in this environment 
that such diverse groups as the Swedish Lutherans, Quakers, 
Schwenkfelders and Moravians found freedom of religious expres- 
sion and it was this spirit which stimulated a religious creativity 
which resulted in the origin of several new religious groups, in- 
cluding the Seventh-Day Baptists, the United Brethren and Evan- 
gelical Churches, the Disciples of Christ and the Churches of God. 
Certainly such an atmosphere was fitting for the Amish, who were 
and still are the plainest of the plain people. 


The Amish sect is the result of the group acceptance of a 
unique set of religious principles and beliefs which they have been 


41Mennontte Quarterly Review (October 1929), 230. 
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able to maintain intact for several centuries. Today as in the dis- 
tant past, the church remains as the major institution holding the 
various Amish families together, and it is the common religion 
which gives the group its social cohesion and solidarity. 


The Amish can be characterized as devout believers in a literal 
interpretation of the Bible, with an emphasis on the concept of 
brotherhood, non-conformity to the rest of society, excommunica- _ 
tion and shunning, non-resistance, voluntary church membership, 
mutual aid between brethren and other beliefs. 

The American public is often intrigued by the vast extent of 
circumscribed behavior and the great number of taboos. It is con- 
sidered sinful for an Amish sect member to own or drive an auto- 
mobile; ride in an automobile for pleasure; attend movies; own a 
radic or television set cr own a musical instrument. The Amish 
are against smoking a pipe or cigarettes, playing cards, gambling in 
any form, patronizing a tavern or liquor store, having a photograph 
taken, wearing jewelry, cursing, attending a carnival or fair, and 
wearing non-plain garments. The sect also restricts members 
from joining civic and social clubs, joining labor unions, reading 
non-Biblical literature, using rubber tires on vehicles, installing 
lightning rods, cutting hair too short, or parting the hair on the 
side; wallpaper is forbidden, as are inside plumbing facilities. In 
addition, there are many other restrictions too numerous to mention, 


Separation From the World 


One of the most important Amish religious principles is that 
members should remain separate from the world and be a “peculiar 
people” as commanded in the verse, “. . . come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing; and I will receive you.’’42 as well as “And be not con- 
formed to this world’4? and passages stich as I Peter 2:9 which 
refers to a “chosen generation... a peculiar people.” The Amish 
feel that conforming to these commands is necessary if salvation is 
to be attained. 


#21T Corinthians 6:17. 
43Romans 12:2. 
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The Unequal Yoke 


Closely allied to the belief in separation from the world is the 
principle of the unequal yoke “Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers’** which is the basis for the Amish practice of 
endogamy and other restrictions. Joseph Yoder told about a young 
man who was a member of a church district which had slightly 
more liberal views than the congregation to which his girl belonged. 
When the youth asked the bishop for permission to marry her, the 
bishop said, “No, it would not be all right . . . I don’t want my 
girls to marry unbelievers.” According to Yoder the Amish can 
generate their own electricity for lights if they want to, but they can 
not have lights that connect with a commercial electric line. He 
claims that certain Amish leaders believe that such a line would 
connect believers and unbelievers, which would be against the Scrip- 
ture quoted above. 


Adult Baptism 


Because the Amish do not engage in missionary activities they 
gain new adherents primarily through the baptism of their own 
children. The home is the main source of religious training for the 
young, because the sect does not have (nor does it believe in) Sun- 
day Schools. The sect does not believe in infant baptism, for the 
Scriptures say, “. .. repent and be baptized”*° and “. . . if thou be- 
lievest with all thine heart,’46 which call for reason, thought, con- 
sideration and understanding, processes which are not considered 
possible for infants. 


When Amish children reach membership age, they are urged 
by their parents and the church officials to become baptized mem- 
bers of the sect. If the children desire to do so, they are then given 
instruction in the principles of the church and told what the rules 
and requirements of members are. Actually, the young people have 
a good notion of these requirements long before this time, for they 


44TI Corinthians 6:14. 
45Acts 2:38. 
46Acts 8:37. 
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have lived in homes that have been practicing the creed, but they 
are told specifically by a church official, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding. 


After the day for the baptism service has been established, 
which is usually four weeks before the regular communion service, 
a congregational meeting is held (after a regular worship service) 
to obtain the consent of the members for the admission of the new 
applicants. After this approval is given, the young people again 
meet with the minister, at which time they are given the opportunity 
to change their minds if they think they will not be able to live up 
to the demands of the church. At this meeting it is stressed that 
it is better not to make a vow than to “vow and not pay.”47 They 
are also given instructions about the baptismal service at which 
they are to be accepted into membership. 


The Baptism Rite 


On the day of the baptismal service, the applicants are seated 
up front close to the ministers. If a mixed group is to be taken 
into membership, the regular practice of separating the sexes occurs, 
with boys and girls on opposite sides of the room. The service fol- 
lows the regular order of worship, but at the end of the main ser- 
mon the minister reads the story of Philip and the Ethiopian‘® 
and explains the articles of faith. After the applicants answer the 
necessary questions, they kneel while the deacon brings in a bucket 
of water. The bishop extends his hands over the candidate’s head 
while the deacon pours water into the cupped hands of the bishop. 
This process is followed three times. After the baptism ceremony, 
the bishop extends his right hand to each man in the group and 
helps to raise him to his feet, while at the same time exclaiming, “I 
offer you my hand in the name of the Lord and the church; arise, 
and be a faithful brother.” After the new member is raised to his 
feet, he is given the “holy kiss’ by the bishop, who follows the 
verse “Kiss the Son ... Blessed are all they that put their trust 
in him,’’#9 


47Fcclesiastes 5:5. 
48Acts 8:26. 
49Psalms 2:12. 
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When women are baptized, the bishop’s wife assists by remov- 
ing the prayer cap from the applicant’s head before the water is 
poured, and she replaces it after the ceremony is completed. After 
the bishop has assisted the new “sister’’ to her feet, and has given 
her the same greeting that is given to the new “brothers’’ he places 
her hand in the right hand of his wife, who greets her into the con- 
gregation with the “holy kiss.” 


Parents usually feel relieved after a son or daughter has joined 
the church, not only because it is so important to the family that 
they remain together and unified in their religious affiliations, but 
also because the Amish believe they are the “chosen people,’ and 
feel that a person is “lost” if he doesn’t belong. 


Some Amish exhibit quiet pride in a family record which per- 
mits them to state that “all our kin are ‘Old’ and none have strayed 
from the church.”. Thus, if a youth delays joining, much tension 
is created in the family, as indicated by one youthful Amish boy 
who said, “I don’t think all them rules is really right — it don’t 
mean nothin’ whether you have a telephone or not or if you have a 
car — it’s just them old folks — and it ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
going to heaven, but my mother cries and carries on everytime join- 
in’ is mentioned.” He added, “I'll join up, but I don’t have no 
other choice if I want to stay around here and live right.” In such 
cases there is a tendency for parents to use the “art of persuasion”’ 
on their children to induce them to join. In some cases this may 
involve a good talking to, but in others more forceful techniques 
may be applied, such as punishment or the threatened withdrawal 
of economic assistance. 


The large majority of Amish young people join the church 
without any serious consideration of making any other religious 
affiliation. They often remark, “Certainly I’m going into the 
church, I’m Amish already” or “All my friends are Amish.” Such 
statements indicate that membership is thought of by them as a nat- 
ural and expected event. 
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\ Drawing Lots 


The Amish ministry is unpaid and untrained and any male 
member is a potential minister. In fact, one of the questions asked 
of all male applicants for admission into church membership is 
whether they agree to serve if “called.” 


The ministers are chosen in conformity to the Scripture, “The 
lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord.”®° BecauSe the Amish do not believe in the need for theo- 
logically trained leaders, the ministers are almost always farmers 
who have had no formal education beyond the elementary grades. 


In southeastern Pennsylvania there are about 36 Amish church 
districts. Each is served by a bishop, three ministers and a deacon, 
all of whom are chosen by lot. Theoretically this implies that there 
are 36 bishops, between 100 and 125 ministers and 36 deacons. 
Actually there are far fewer bishops than districts, because most 
bishops serve more than one district. In 1958, there were only 17 
bishops, 90 ministers and 30 deacons in 36 districts, which is short 
of the number that is theoretically prescribed. Deaths of church 
leaders and the organization of new districts creates a continual 
need for selecting new leaders. 


When there is a vacancy in a district, the baptized members of 
the congregation, both male and female, vote for their choice of a 
candidate. Since there are no special educational requirements, 
any male member of the congregation who receives a number of 
votes is nominated and his name is then entered in the lot. 


Every male member is a possibility for the clergy, but Amish 
women are not considered as potential candidates. The restriction 
on female church leadership has been attributed to the general char- 
acter of Amish society, which is patriarchal by tradition, and the 
male is dominant in almost all phases of social life. Although this 
generalization is quite true, a more basic explanation for the absence 
of female church officials is found in the Bible: 


50Proverbs 16:33. 
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“Let your women keep silence in the churches: for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak; but they are command- 
ed to be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if 
they will learn any thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home: for it is a shame for women to speak in the 
church,’’1 


Being chosen for the clergy is looked upon by some Amish- 
men as a hardship which they do not seek, because it creates addi- 
tional tasks for an already hard-working farmer. 


After the congregation has voted for nomination of the candi- 
dates for the ministry, a day is selected for the drawing of the lots. 
On the chosen day, immediately after the regular worship service, 
as many Bibles of the same size, binding, and general appearance 
as there are people nominated, are laid on the table. In one of these 
Bibles there was previously placed a slip of paper with a verse from 
the Scriptures written on it. 


The various nominees select one Bible and present the one they 
select to the bishop, who opens them one at a time until the Bible 
containing the slip is found. The candidate who selects the Bible 
with the verse is considered to have been chosen. In writing about 
the “lot,” a non-Amish minister said, “To the Amish this is the 
Scriptural and the traditional method of deciding who shall minister 
in the congregation, and they are certain that God makes no mis- 
takes.”®? The chosen one is ordained by the bishop at a special 
service. | 


The newly elected minister is usually given time to become 
familiar with his new responsibilities and role. At first the bishop 
may give him minor assignments at the worship service, such as 
treading the prayer or pronouncing the benediction; later he may be 
asked to deliver the short sermon, but eventually he will preach the 
main sermon, Although all the ministers are untrained, the Amish 
do not consider this a handicap, because they believe “that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 


51] Corinthians 14 :34-35. 
52Calvin Bachman, op. cit., p. 128. 
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God.” This is considered to be Biblical evidence of the lack of a 
need for formal education, and it is believed that all Amish with 
the proper faith can preach, because the Lord “. . . shall feed you 
with knowledge and understanding.’ 


One prerequisite for leadership is the ability to read and speak 
High German, because the Bible is printed in German. It is as- 
sumed that parents will have taught their children this necessary 
language tool, and an adequate selection of ministers is therefore 
dependent upon religious activities and training in the home — a 
family responsibility. 


A minister who has any serious difficulties such as a speech 
defect or some other handicap which makes it difficult to carry out 
his duties, can be excused with the consent of the church leaders. 
Such action is very uncommon, because defects of this nature would 
be considered as a limitation at the time of the nominations for 
candidacy. It is quite likely that under such circumstances a min- 
ister would be given the duties of the deacon, which would not 
entail as much verbal communication before the group. 


Ministers are chosen for life. In 1955, when an Amish min- 
ister died at 92 years of age, he had completed more than fifty years 


as an Amish minister, having been chosen at age 41. 
7 


Choosing a Bishop 


Bishops, by tradition, are selected from the group of church 
officials, although theoretically the bishop could be chosen directly 
from the congregation. The traditional procedure is practiced be- 
cause the role of the bishop is very important and the experience 
of having served as a minister or deacon is valuable. Furthermore, 
when bishops are selected from among the church officials they are, 
in a sense, “chosen by God” twice, for they were chosen to be a 
minister or deacon atid chosen again from among that group as a 
bishop. This increases the selectivity. 


53] Corinthians 2:5. 
54Jeremiah 3:15. 
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When a newly chosen bishop is ordained, bishops from adjoin- 
ing districts, and sometimes from distant settlements, attend the 
service and a bishop performs the necessary rites. 


The Day of Prayer 


Twice a year, in the Spring and Fall, a fast day or Day of 
Prayer is observed. On these days the members are supposed to 
remain at home. Work is not allowed, except chores that are ab- 
solutely necessary. The members are supposed to spend their time 
in meditation and they are not to partake of any icod until noon. 
Because no work is permitted on this day, the common practice is 
for Amish families to go visiting in the afternoon, although this is 
not altogether approved by the church authorities. 


The Communion 


Two weeks before the day of communion, a special service is 
held to prepare for the communion. It is mandatory for every 
member of the congregation to attend this very lengthy service. 
(Small children are left at home in the care of older children who 
have not yet joined the church.) 


This preparatory meeting is one of the most important services 
of the year, because on this occasion all difficulties between mem- 
bers are supposed to be settled, and disciplinary actions are taken 
in case of serious violations of church laws. This is done so that 
the communion service to be held later will be in a spirit of unity, 
harmony and brotherhood. 


On the day of the communion service the early hours of the 
morning are to be spent in fasting and prayer. Because of the 
length of the service, members are expected to arrive at the meet- 
ing place earlier than usual. The morning sermon at the commun- 
ion is a continuation of the theme used in the special preparatory 
service and is extremely lengthy. The main theme begins with the 
Creation and proceeds through the Old Testament to the burial of 
Jacob, and then switches over to the New Testament. 
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, After an intermission, during which the noon meal is served, 

the congregation reconvenes. The sermon in the afterrioon is de- 
livered by the bishop and is on the life of Christ. It continues 
until approximately three o’clock, so that the communion may be 
celebrated at the hour of the death of the Lord. 


The deacon prepares the bread and the wine and gives them to 
the bishop. Communion is then served by the bishop who dis- 
tributes the bread to the members, who receive it standing. After 
a person has partaken of the bread he bends his knee in reverence. 
Later the bishop passes the communion cup among the members, 
and this is followed by a prayer; participants then genuflect. One 
cup is used by the entire congregation. 


The Footwashing 


After the communion rite is completed a minister reads the ac- 
count of the washing of the Disciples’ feet by the Lord: “If I 
then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet.’”®> The Amish remain one of the very 
few religious groups who practice footwashing, a custom which is 
the result of the Scripture quoted above. 


Pails of water are brought in and the congregation, in pairs, 
men and women separated, wash each other’s feet. After each pair 
has completed the ceremony they clasp hands in fellowship, and 
sometimes kiss each other or give some other sign of brotherhood. 


The communion and footwashing ritual is a very important 
church-centered occasion, which lasts from early morning until iate 
afternoon. The time is well spent, for each member reaffirms his 
faith and is made more conscious of his close fellowship with his 
Amish. brethren. 


Following the footwashing ceremony the Deacon accepts the 
semiannual donations to the poor fund of the church. All members 


55John 13:14. 
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contribute, although the head of the household usually makes the 
donation for his family. This ends the long day of religious ac- 
tivity. 


Excommunication 


When Jacob Amman, the founder of the sect, became con- 
vinced that the prevailing practice of shunning was not as severe 
as it should have been, he demanded reform. It was this emphasis 
on strictness in shunning that was the most important causal force 
creating the division between the followers of Amman and the 
other Mennonites. 


Because the Amish accept a literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, they believe the Bible offers a guide to the way of life that 
will bring Salvation. At the same time, leaders occasionally find it 
difficult to find Scriptural support for some of the behavioral de- 
mands expected of the sect members, or for some practices which 
are more adequately traced to tradition and custom rather than re- 
ligious creed. Referring to such a situation, one Amish bishop is 
reported to have said, “There are no mysteries in the Bible. God 
never made no mysteries, but brethren, there are some tight points.” 


Originally almost all causes of excommunication were traceable 
to the Bible as interpreted by Amish church officials. Today there 
also must be included the group’s values and beliefs, a whole cate- 
gory that cannot be directly attributed to the Scriptures, which 
might be termed traditional or customary beliefs. 


The so-called “tight points” sow the seeds of disagreement and 
dissension, and there is little room for this, for it 1s necessary to 
have agreement among all the members concerning what is right, 
and any other way or idea must be looked upon as wrong. When 
Biblical sources cannot be found to assist in determining a question 
relating to a new invention or issue, the usual rule of thumb for 
the Amish people is a simple formula, “Let the young brethren be 
as the old brethren. and the young sisters be as the old sisters.” 
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Because the Amish seek to maintain life as it was in the past, 
they consciously resist the innovations that are being made available 
through science and technology. Thus only a part of the values 
and beliefs that are the cornerstone of the Amish way-of-life today 
can be attributed to the Scriptures, and the other part (which 
seems to be expanding) can be explained only in terms of traditions 
and customs of the past. 


Because throughout this work we continually refer to the 
Biblical sources of certain Amish practices and beliefs, we will 
abstain from listing here beliefs that can be attributed to Scripture, 
and will deal exclusively with customs and taboos which are based 
on tradition rather than on the Bible. 


The resistance to change, which is one of the main character- 
istics of Amish culture, seems to become rather picayunish at times. 
An Amishwoman once reported, “The elders argue hours over the 
[proper] width of a ribbon on a bonnet.’5¢ Certainly there are 
more important issues for leaders to be concerned about. 


Another example is one that describes, in part, some of the 
“differences” between the Amish churches in the Kishacoquillas 
Valley. This originally was analyzed by Joseph W. Yoder, who 
was reared as Amish. 


be Be 


In the church whose members are known as “Renno’s’” the 
males cut their hair even with the ear lobe; but the members of the 
group known as “Old Schools” cut their hair about an inch below 
the ear lobe; while the “Nebraskas” let their hair grow until it 
touches the shoulders, and the “Peacheyites” cut their hair about 
halfway up the ear, while members of the Locust Grove Church 
have shingled haircuts and the Maple Grove members are permitted 
haircuts of any length. 


Fle claimed that the most conservative group nad the longest 
hair and the most progressive group the shortest.57 


56“QOne Day in the Life of an Amish Woman,” The Independent, LV (Jan.- 
Dec. 1903), 1303. ; 

57Russel W. Gilbert, A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans, Pennsylva- 
nia er sue Studies, No. 1 (Gettysburg: Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
1047), p. 48. 
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The same informant, in discussing the Mifflin County Amish, 
referred to the several different groups in terms of the wearing of 
suspenders. One group does not allow the use of suspenders at all; 
another permits the use of only one suspender of the pair; a third 
allows members to wear the pair of suspenders, and another group 
claims the controversy to be entirely unrelated to the Scriptures.*® 


Other issues have been far more meaningful: For example, 
the use of the automobile and of electricity are thought by many 
Amish to be acceptable, and today there are almost 2,500 Church- 
Amish adult members in ten states and Canada, most of whom left 
the Old Order Amish. These people, who are sometimes called 
“Beachy” Amish, permit the use of automobiles and also have 
church buildings. The Beachy Amish have about one-seventh the 
membership of the Old Order, which is a sizable group to have 
divided from the main body. 


Among the customary practices which are a part of the Amish 
culture, and which they think of in terms of religious belief, are the 
use of the hook-and-eye instead of buttons on outer garments; the 
lack of evangelistic or missionary activities; the specific hair style 
of Amish males and the restriction against the mustache; the for- 
bidding of part-singing, and prohibition of attendance at churches 
or revivals other than those established by the Amish officials. The 
typical Amish sect member assttmes such restrictions are related to 
the Bible, or he considers that they were developed by Amish fore- 
fathers who had adequate religious reasons for the establishment 
of such rules. Thus, even non-religious culture traits are given the 
emotional strength of religious support. It is inte:esting that an 
Amishwoman is reported to have associated the use of the German 
language with her religion, for when she was asked why she per- 
sisted in speaking German, she replied, “I’m satisfied with the lan- 
guage that my Savior talked.’’>® 


Referring to the Amish social system, two leading sociologists 
said, 

“Moral considerations enter very much more than in most 

systems and one is ranked in accordance with his con- 


58Joseph Yoder, Amish Traditions, p. 75. 
59[ bid. p. 202. 
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formity to and acceptance of the law-norms of the system, 
which places great emphasis on what is right and what is 
wrong. If one is the first to install an electric fence, buy 
a power washing machine, or install other new gadgets 
which have not as yet been approved or tabooed as worldly, 
other things being equal, he will not have as high standing 
as others who were more concerned with ‘being right with 
God’ and ‘avoiding the unequal yoke’.”® 


Any innovation that is put into use or practice by an Amish 
sect member tends to reflect discredit on the person. The restric- 
tion against new ideas, objects or practices often occurs merely be- 
cause the individual is oriented to ask himself, ““What would the 
others think?” or “What will the bishop say?” which is a form of 
social control, but some have internalized a belief in resistance 
against new things, and through practice and habit they are con- 
ditioned to consider the old ways “right” and other ways “wrong.” 


Although some early Amish taboos have gradually changed, it 
is believed that what was, should continue to be. A bishop reflected 
this attitude when he said, “There is no need for hurry, what is, 
has been for centuries; if something new is considered to be neces- 
sary, why wasn’t it needed before?” 


When a member of the sect is guilty of an infraction of the 
religious or traditional customs, the matter is taken before the con- 
gregation. Although an Amish bishop administers the discipline of 
erring members through the deacon, major decisions regarding dis- 
cipline are a function of the congregation, who are polled by a 
voice vote. 


Disciplinary action is taken up at a special session which fol- 
lows a regular worship service. Only baptized members of a given 
local district participate in the decision, thus young people and any 
visitors from other districts leave the room. 


When a minor infraction of the rules has occurred, the guilty 
party may be asked to appear before the congregation and ac- 
knowledge his sin and promise to mend his ways. 


€0Charles P. Loomis and J. Allen Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 341. 
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An Amish mother caresses her child while the father looks on. The child wears 


habit similar to that of an Amish adult. 
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In more severe cases the ministers, in the pre-service council 
meeting, may decide that the errant should be brought under the 
ban; if so, the matter will be brought up before the congregation 
for disposition. Before a member is excommunicated, the congre- 
gation votes on the matter. This creates group unity and gives a 
greater assurance that shunning will be conscientiously practiced. 


Once a local church district votes to excommunicate a deviant 
member, the action becomes known throughout the whole Amish 
community in a very short time, and members of other districts 
take a part in the disciplinary action, either by treating the errant 
person with a different attitude than they had in the past or by 
shunning him completely. 


Of those religious groups who accept the principle of avoid- 
ance, the Amish have been traditionally the most uncompromising 
in both interpretation and actual practice. A person who has been 
excommunicated from the Amish church may not eat at the same 
table with church members who are in good standing, even if they 
are members of his family. 


Stories have been told of how the Amish never again speak or 
look at an excommunicated former member. Actually, they show 
the guilty person every possible kindness, but treat him as if he 
were an outsider. Members may talk with the shunned, for it is 
only through persuasion that the errant may be able to see the 
wrong that he has done and take the necessary steps to return to 
the church wend proper life. 


Discussing the practice of shunning at the turn of the century, 
an Amish woman recalled, “In those days if a man left the church, 
his wife left him and the other members of the family were not 
allowed to eat at the same table with him.’6! This Amishwoman 
was discussing the case of a person who did not repent or attempt 
to regain sect membership. 


Quite a few people seem to have acquired the false notion that 
an excommunicated member is not able to regain group status. 


61The Independent, op. cit., p. 1394. 
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Actually, if the bishop and ministers are convinced that he is truly 
penitent and will try to live up to his vows in the future, they will 
bring the matter before the congregation; and if the group agrees, 
he will be permitted to return. 


The ceremony for an excommunicated member’s return to the 
church is similar to the one used for the reception of new mem- 
bers, except he must acknowledge his past guilt, express his sorrow 
and regrets for his sins and promise to mend his ways. He is then’ 
received with the right hand of fellowship and given the “kiss of 
peace.” 


Reactions to Shunning 


The practice of excommunication and shunning seems to have 
considerable significance in maintaining social control, especially in 
perpetuating customary and traditional practices. Members can 
expect to be “called” for minor infractions, and this seems to orient 
them to thinking twice before doing anything different from past 
experience and to give serious consideration to any activity or be- 
havior that might be unusual as compared to others in the group. 


It has been claimed by the Pennsylvania Amish people that they 
are more strict and enforce the ban more rigidly than the Amish in 
western settlements, and some claim that this difference in strictness 
leads to various differences in everyday practices, thrcugh a gradual 
creeping liberalism. 


Yoder pointed out that an excommunicated member will be 
shunned by all members of the Amish sect and not just by the 
church district which voted to ban the person. He recounts the 
case of a Lancaster Amishman who became dissatisfied and joined 
a more liberal (Church-Amish) group. He was excommunicated 
and shunned and his family didn’t eat with him. As a result, he 
moved to Mifflin County. 


When the Old Order Amisk of the Mifflin settlement heard 
that he was being shunned by the Lancaster group, they decided he 
should be shunned by the membership in Mifflin, on the ground 
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that they had fellowship with Lancaster Amish — as a result they 
avoided him, refused to buy from him, eat with him or take any- 
thing from his hand. 


Referring to the reactions of people placed under the drastic 
and unfortunate experience of having been shunned, Aurand states, 


“One poor fellow in the Middle West went amuck and 
killed his whole family because the operation of the ban 
prohibited him from having anything at all to do with 
them, finally it got the better of his mind, and his rash 
act resulted,’ 


The practice of shunning was given nationwide publicity when 
a case involving such action was brought to court in Wooster, Ohio. 
An Amishman who bought a car (which he claimed was necessary 
to transport a crippled daughter to the city for regular medical 
treatment) was shunned when he joined a more liberal church 
which allowed the ownership of automobiles. As a result of the 
shunning, he claimed, he was boycotted both economically and so- 
cially by the members of the church he left. 


Testimony indicated some rather severe behavior, including the 
results of the request by the bishop not to allow the deviant to 
stay on his father’s farm — the deviant is reported to have become 
so angry that he towed the bishop off the farm by grasping his 
seven-inch white beard.® 


The jury of 12 non-Amish people found the church officials 
guilty and awarded $5,000 damages to the former Amishman, and 
the Judge issued an injunction forbidding the church members’ 
further shunning. The court based its verdict on freedom of re- 
ligion. 


In spite of these problems the Amish continue ihe practice of 
shunning, probably because it is one of the main means by which 
the church can maintain social control over its members. In a na- 


62Ammon M. Aurand, Jr., Little Known Facts About the Amish and 
Mennonites (Harrisburg, Pa.: Aurand Press, 1938), p. II. 
63“Amish Mite,” Newsweek, Nov. 17, 1947. 
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tion that has increasingly felt the effects of the secularization 
process, the Amish need some means of control — probably more 
than ever before in the group’s history. Almost all leaders of the 
vatious plain sects report increased pressure for change. Shelley 
found the Amish were no exception: “. .. they too feel that it is 
more difficult today to maintain the tenets of their faith than it 
was in the vast.’’4 


People react in various ways after having been placed under 
the ban of avoidance. Some refuse to confess their guilt or sin 


and remain outside the sect, never seeking reinstatement. (Most 


of these people join some less conservative sect.) More frequently, 
people placed under the ban feel the social and psychological impact 
and seek to gain readmittance to the church as soon as possible. 


A Case of Conforming 


One case of shunning involved a young unmarried male whose 
parents died when he was in his mid-teens. He lived with a young 
Amish couple who did not have a farm of their own, so the or- 
phaned boy took up work that was non-farm labor. In time he 
drove an automobile enough for some Amish people to assume that 
he either owned it or rented it and they became worried over the 
possible influence he might have over the other young people. 


Frequently he went into Lancaster and other cities where he 
attended movies and did other things unacceptable for Amish youth. 


He was warned by the family he boarded with that he was 
“getting in trouble” but he claimed he didn’t care. 


The bishop of his district talked with him about his errant 
behavior, and because of his attitude of unconcern and the lack of 
any indication of his desire to conform, his case was brought before 
the congregation, which decided to place him under the ban. 


64Paul R. Shelley, Religious Education and Mennonite Piety Among the 
Mennonites of Southeastern Pennsylvania (Newton, Kansas: Mennonite Pub- 
lication Office, 1950), p. 4. 
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This writer talked with him the day after he was excommuni- 
cated, at which time he indicated an almost complete lack of con- 
cern. He claimed that he “felt free like never before.” 


Two years later, after he was reinstated, the writer talked with 
him again. He was properly married, wore a very bushy untrimmed 
beard, and conformed to the religious and customary regulations to 
the letter and the spirit of their meaning. In recalling his period 
under the ban, he said, “I started to feel uneasy and then I got 
scared becaiise nobody cared about me.” He added, “At first I 
thought of going away, but then I started to wonder how to get 
back in the church so everybody would be nice to me again.” 


In time he went to see the bishop, who instructed him in the 
reinstatement proceedings. He was also informed by the bishop 
that “You miust confess your wrongs to the others.” Because the 
deviant had not worked at agricultural tasks before iis excommuni- 
cation, the biskop felt that this was somehow related to his non- 
conformity, so he added, “You must get rid of that automobile and 
then you will have to work hard on a farm, working with the soil.” 


After he confessed his guilt before the congregation, he was 
given a job as a farm hand on an Amish farm which was owned 
and operated by a man known to be “strict” and hardworking. 


Because this young Amishman has now become one of the most 
conservative members in his age group, and because he is successful 
in his farm operations, an Amish minister claims the conditions for 
reinstatement were good for him. He is reported to have said, 
“The church done right by him, when they made him go on the 
farm and work those long hours. It made him just want to lay 
down and sleep when he was finished, and he didn’t care about 
runnin’ around in no automobile anymore.” 


A Case of Non-Conformity 
A middle-aged Amishman was brought before the congregation 


for owning an automobile. Although he had been using a small 
panel truck for several years, he always claimed that it belonged to 
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a non-Amish hired hand. The bishop talked with him about it, 
claiming it was a practice that didn’t fit the spirit of the ban on 
automobiles. 


oe 


After failure to conform to the bishop’s suggestion, he was 
voted to be placed under the ban. He wouldn’t confess his “sin” or 
guilt, and within a week after being excommunicated he bought a 
new blue Buick, had electricity installed in his home and purchased 
electrical appliances such as a sewing machine, refrigerator and 
washing machine, and also had a telephone installed. 


Eventually he joined the “Beachy” Amish, a more liberal sect, 
and his wife and seven of his children changed their membership 
from the Old Order Amish to the “Church” or “Beachy” Amish. 


This case illustrates the impact of the ban on the solidarity of 
the family. When the head of the household is under excommuni- 
cation it either creates confusion in the family, or brings about the 
family’s loss of its religious affiliations, as was the result in this 
case. 


Although one cannot easily interpret a person’s inner feelings, 
observation of this deviant indicated he was not psychologically 
affected by being placed under the ban. He seemed to gain some 
pleasure in wearing his beard and his big, broad-brimmed black hat 
while driving about in his shiny new car. 


A Case of Scriptural Conflict 


A young Amishman, who was the father of two sons and a 
daughter, carefully read the Bible and began to wonder about cer- 
tain Scriptures as they pertained to Amish life. 


He particularly wondered about the fact that Jesus was a 
friend of “publicans and sinners” and that he went to places where 
the sinners were. The Amishman felt this was contrary to the 
Amish practice of separation from the worldly. 
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Another Scriptural conflict he noted related to the ban against 
education beyond the elemeniary school. He quoted, “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: but fools despise wisdom 
and instruction,’® to support his view. He believed the complete 
lack of missionary and evangelistic activity was contrary to the 
scripture “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations . . .’’%¢ 


Nor could he understand the numerous divisions and separate 
sects among the plain people — each believing they were saved to 
the exclusion of the others. He said the Bible does not support this 
contention, for it says “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved." He claimed, “All the 
plain people and lots of others in big church groups must be saved 
— so why do we think we are ‘peculiar’ ?” 


The young Amish thinker also wondered about the many 
taboos, such as automobiles, radio and other material things. He 
said, ‘“We act as if these things are evil when the Bible says, “There 
is nothing unclean of itself.’6* If they are evil, it is only because 
we who might use them are sinners and will use them improperly.” 


In time he was asked his opinion on a matter of serious devia- 
tion by a member of his district. He told the church official, “I 
cannot vote to ban a member, because it would be against my con- 
science.” This statement, which repudiates an important Amish 
principle, was repeated to other members and according to the 
young Amishman, “they started to wonder about me.”® 


When the bishop decided that he was guilty of a wrong and 
asked him to confess it before the congregation, he wanted to dis- 
cuss Scripture and gain an understanding of what his guilt was. 
He claimed, “If I can show the Biblical reasons why I believe my 
way, I think it’s wrong to be shunned as a result.” 


65Proverbs 1:7. 

66Matthew 28:10. 

67Romans 10:9. 

68Romans 14:14. 

69His actual wording was, “I wondered them.” 
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When his case was brought up, he was not allowed to voice his 
views. He told this writer, “They wouldn’t listen to the Scripture 
that showed my position.” He further claimed that they merely 
told him ‘“‘we decide what it means.” 


In a sense, the loss of a thoughtful Amishman is a serious 
one, but a person of this sort is most likely to have difficulty. 


A particular hardship in this case resulted from the fact that 
his father-in-law, who was the head of a large family, was a min- 
ister, and believed in a very strict interpretation of shunning. All 
the members of his wife’s family, including 15 brothers and sisters, 
stopped speaking and visiting. The social and psychological impact 
was increased by the fact that the family being shunned lived on the 
road between the local shopping center and the homestead of the 
father-in-law. When they passed by the daughter’s home, everyone 
in the bugg looked straight ahead. Two years later the shunned 
family moved to another community, where they joined a more 
liberal sect. 


A Case That Separated a Family 


Joseph Yoder recounts a case of a young man who, because 
there was sickness in his family and he was shorthanded, hired a 
tractor to facilitate the fall plowing of his fields. He was command- 
ed by the bishop to confess his fault to the church and ask forgive- 
ness. The young man did not feel he had sinned by using a tractor 
under these conditions, and told the bishop he cou!dn’t confess a 
fault under such circumstances. He was excommunicated. 


Because of his shunning, he decided to leave the settlement. 
His wife sought advice from the bishop — should she go with her 
husband? ‘The bishop wouldn't tell her not to go with her husband, 
but advised her it would be better if she didn’t. Thus a wife was 
separated from her husband and their children separated from their 
father over the “sin” of plowing a field with a tractor. 
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A Case of a Deviant Arsonist 


On April 21, 1946, while an Amishman and his family were 
attending a Sunday worship service two miles away, his barn was 
destroyed by fire. 


A 23-year-old Amish farmer, employed on the adjoining farm, 
“discovered” the blaze and led 18 cows and two calves to safety, 
but 12 head of stock, including four cows, two heifers, a horse, two 
mules, a bull and two hogs, were destroyed in the blaze which 
brought a total loss estimated at $20,000. 


The young man turned in a fire alarm which brought firemen 
from Intercourse, Ronks, New Holland and several other communi- 
ties. He joined with neighbors who gathered and helped remove 
farm equipment from the burning structure. 


The fire marshal of the State Police listed the fire as of in- 
cendiary origin. 


In 1950, the “discoverer” of the fire was placed under the ban 
by his church district for ownership of an automobile. Several 
years elapsed before he went to the bishop, tore up his driver’s 
license, and asked to be readmitted to the church. In June 1954, 
he regained his church membership, after confessing his guilt as a 
sinner and pledging to amend his ways. 


On September 20, 1954, he went to see his bishop and con- 
fessed that he had set fire to the barn in 1946. The bishop con- 
sulted with another bishop, who took the arsonist to the scene of 
his crime and asked him to repeat his confession to the offended 
person. It was then decided that the county and state authorities 
should be notified. 


In reconstructing the crime, the State Police and County De- 
tective established that the arsonist attended the same worship serv- 
ice as the barn owner, but he left early, driving his horce and buggy 
to the farm where he changed into work clothes and went to the 
hay mow on the second floor of the barn and set the hay on fire. 
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He rescued some of the farm animals, turned in an alarm, and then 
returned to help remove the equipment. He stayed on the scene 
until the rocf and walls collapsed. 


Asked when he decided to bern the barn, he indicated the de- 
cision was reached during the worship service, then he left early 
“after making up my mind to fire the . . . barn.” 


The arsonist claimed he had no ill-feeling toward the barn 
owner and the only reason he could give for his criminal behavior 
was that “the devil was on my mind.” He claimed he intended to 


remain inside the burning building and commit suicide, but he — 


added, “. . . when the flames started to spread, I got afraid and 
sy be. 


He confessed because “I couldn’t sleep” and said he wanted 
“to have peace between heaven and earth and with all people.” 


Since he confessed eight years after the crime was committed, 
criminal charges were not pressed, because the statute of limitations 
is five years for crimes of arson. 


This case points up the differential between state and sect regu- 
lations. Here is a case of a person excommunicated for a reason 
that would not be considered immoral, evil or wrong by most mem- 
bers of American society (driving a car), and in order to regain 
grcup status confessed this sin to his co-religionists and was re- 
admitted as a member. At the same time, he had behaved in a 
manner that would be interpreted as immoral and in fact illegal 
by American society. He confessed his “sin” of driving a car and 
gaiied readinission to the church, but his illegal act was not con- 
fessed until several months later. 


Avoiding the Ban — Suicide 


On a chilly Monday morning in December, a 51-year-old 
Amishman, the father of three sons and two daughters, tied a 
rope around his waist, attached a large rock and eased himself into 
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the Pequea Creek near Paradise, Pennsylvania. His body was re- 
covered several months later by two fishermen. 


Investigation revealed that his wife had requested authorities 
to search for him because she feared he would do harm to himself 
because of his despondency. This man was despondent because he 
had been arrested by state police on a charge of drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. 


State police officers said they found a horse and buggy parked 
in a covered bridge. They searched nearby and found a sleeping 
Amishman sprawled intoxicated under a tree along the bank of a 
stream. 


He had been committed to ccunty jail and released the follow- 
ing day, after paying a fine. After his release from jail, the Amish- 
man took time to sign his bank account over to his wife and to write 
her a note indicating his shame and despondency. He was unable 
to face his Amish friends and neighbors after having behaved the 
way he did, and he was sure he would be called upon to stand up 
and confess his sin and guilt before his church congregation. 


A Strain on Officials 


Although the practice of shunning creates a fear in the minds 
of all the members of the Amish sect, and acts as a powerful stimu- 
lant to conformity to group standards, the ban places a strain on 
church leaders. 


It is the leader who is considered “strict”? when the ban is 
placed on a member, and it is the bishop who is criticized if he is 
too lenient, ior his task is to guard the purity of the sect’s ways of 
behavior and to see that the past is perpetuated. 


If a bishop is looked upon as lenient, he has less status and 
respect than if he were considered too strict and severe. A bishop 
who does not conform to a certain degree of strictness will often 
be criticized by other church officials, not only in his district, but 
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in cther districts of the settlement as well. By this process, pres- 
sure to conform is placed on the bishop just as it is on the average 
member of the congregation. 


Several years ago a 47-year-ola Amish bishop was found hang- 
ing from a rafter in the barn. According to members of his family, 
this father of eleven children, the youngest only five years old, was 
in good health and had not been despondent. 


It was rumored, however, that he had been criticized by other 
church officials for not being strict enough with the young people 
in his district. 


This case is probably the one referred to by the authors of 
The Amish Year, who claimed, “Relatives say he could not face the 
prospect of a visit by a group of the elders, who were scheduled to 
descend upon him the next day.’’? 


In spite of some claims that 99 per cent of the children born 
of Amish parents grow up to become members of the sect for the 
remainder of their lives, quite a few young Amish reople have de- 
viated from Amish sect affiliations. This writer does not believe 
that the Amish are able at present to hold nearly the high percent- 
age of their young people that has been reported. There seems to 
be increasing dissatisfaction with the regulations against the use of 
the automobile and electricity, and some have left the group for 
these reasons. 


Even more significant are the numbers of Amish who do not 
see anything wrong with electricity and the automobile, for when 
individual beliefs and desires differ from group standards the con- 
flict is often an important symptom of a crack in the norm structure 
of the society. 


Pride 


A considerable number of the regulations that are projected on 
Amish sect members can be attributed to the fact that the group 
considers pride to be a cardinal sin. Joseph W. Ycder, author of 


70Rollin C. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice, The Amish Year (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1956), p. 130. 
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Rosanna of the Amish, recalls that when he was a boy he was 
taught that nice clothing indicated that the wearer was proud. 
Others have claimed that some Amish actually consider an un- 
kempt appearance to be a sign of conformity, and neatness to 
indicate a tendency toward deviation from the principle of avoid- 
ance of pride 


Such concepts of pride can be attributed to Scripture such as, 
. and be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace te the humble.’ 


6é 
° 


The Freudian conceptions of ego, and sociological principles 
related to the seeking of social status and esteem have application 
to Amish taboos for sect members. “. . . he humbled himself and 
became obedient unto death . . . wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name.’ 


When a photograph of their family was given to an Amish 
couple they cherished it, but were careful and secretive about it. 
This picture was placed under a paper lining in a dresser drawer, 
where it was found by a sister who visited for a weekend. The 
couple was afraid to keep it easily available, explaining that a pic- 
ture is a self-image that shows pride in one’s self, so the wife hid 
it under the insulation of the roof outside a second floor window. 
She hid it so well she couldn’t find it, and asked the non-Amish 
friends who gave it to her if another copy could be obtained. 


The Amish ban on photographs is usually attributed to the 
verse, “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. . .”” 


The wearing of jewelry, the ownership of luxurious goods, the 
different styles of clothing and even the use of perfume are re- 
stricted on grounds of pride. One Amishman claimed a Scriptural 
source: “In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments . . . and the bracelets . . . and the earrings, the 


71] Peter 5:5. 
72Philippians 2 :8-9. 
73Exodus 20:4. 
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rings . .. the changeable suits of apparel . . . and it shall come to 
pass that instead of sweet smell there shall be stink.’’74 


Even the ban against part-singing has been attributed to pride, 
and the reason the Amish do not build church buildings has been 
imputed occasionally to the pride that a neat, well-kept meeting- 
house might give to the members of the congregation. 


The Amish want members to be humble, meek and God-fearing 
people. 


The Home Is the Church 


At 8:30 a.m. every other Sunday the members of a given 
Amish district joir: together at the home of one of the members of 
the congregation for the regular worship service. Although it has 
been reported that Amish “Services are held every Sunday morn- 
ing,’ they are actually held every other week; and in spite of the 
fact that somie non-Amish claim they have visited an Amish church, 
the Amish do not have church buildings, for the Bible states the 
“. .. Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.’’76 


Families take turns in having the services at their various 
horees. In southeastern Pennsylvania, the average congregation 
consists of 95 members and about a hundred additional infants and 
young people, so the housing of the worshippers often necessitates 
considerable effort in preparation for a service. The Amish of this 
area have a particular problem because they have the largest con- 
gregations among all the Amish. 


In order to prepare for the worship service, members of the 
family “spruce-up” the home. The girls beat and air the rag rugs 
and carpets, arid polish the floors and furniture; while the boys 
whitewash the fences and gates, repaint when necessary, and clean 
the yard, stables and barn. On the F riday before the meeting, the 


74Isaiah 3 :18-24. 
7Berenice Steinfeldt, op. cit., p. 5. 
Acts 17:24. 
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benches, which are the property of the church district, are de- 
livered by horse-drawn wagon. ‘These crude, backless benches are 
placed in the first floor rooms of the home. The sliding panels and 
doors between some of the rooms are often removed, in order to 
provide an enlarged space for the services. Some of the other 
rooms are also provided with rows of benches. 


Because they do not believe in churches, the Old Order Amish 
are frequently referred to as “The House-Amish,” in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the “Church-Amish,”’ a more liberal religious 
faction who meet in permanently established church structures. 


On the day before the service, neighbor women often help 
prepare the home-made bread and pies and other items that wil! be 
served at the meal after the service. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Church Structure 


en mate ok the southeastern Pennsylvania 

: pei AG Amish settlement there are about 
s thirty-six church districts, each 
i comprising approximately 200 
Amish people, including infants 
and children. 

The official church structure 
for a given district consists of 
a bishop, the ministers, a deacon 
and the congregation. A bishop 
may serve several church dis- 
tricts. In the district he is as- 
sisted by several ministers (rang- 
ing from three to five) and a 
deacon. The bishop is known 
as the “Volle Diener” meaning the mimister with full powers; the 
minister or preacher is known as the “Diener Zum Buch” meaning 
the minister with respect to the book; and the deacon is known as 
“Armen Diener” meaning the minister to the poor. This group 
represents the church hierarchy. 
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The bishop is the principal leader of the congregation. His 
duties include performing marriage ceremonies and announcing 
the disciplinary punishments of the church in cases involving mem- 
bers who have violated the moral or church laws. He also admin- 
isters the rite of baptism, receives new members into the church, 
supervises the choice of new ministers, performs the ordination 
services for the newly chosen religious leaders and often buries 


the dead. 


There is no superstructure or central organization in the total 
Amish church. The nearest approximations to such an organiza- 
tion are the semi-annual meetings which are held by church officials 
from the whole southeastern Pennsylvania area. Each church dis- 
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trict sends a representative who accompanies the bishop to these 
meetings. This does not mean, however, that the church activities 
of the Amish are confined solely to the district of their membership. 
There is frequent visiting at church services in the other districts. 


Attendance 


Only in exceptional cases does an Amish person stay home 
from the worship service — the sick are of course excused, but 
others, including those with very young infants-in-arms, must at- 
tend. Thus there is a hustle and bustle early Sunday morning in 
an Amish home as members of the large family prepare to attend 
worship in their “Sunday-go-to-meeting” garments. In the sum- 
mer a special scrubbing of the feet is often necessary, because 
both children and adults go barefooted. Men must shave, some- 
times hair may be trimmed; the breakfast must be prepared and 
the horses prepared for the buggy trip. 


Upon arrival at the home where the services are to be held, 
the brethren shake hands with one another and indicate that it is 
good to be together again. Some church officials greet each other 
with the “holy kiss” as commanded in the Scripture “Greet all the 
brethren with an holy kiss.”?7 Others consider the “holy kiss” as 
a greeting intended primarily for newly baptized members. 


Seating the Worshipers 


As the buggies arrive at the scene of the worship service, 
Amish boys assist the new arrivals in unhitching the horses and 
housing them in the stable. Buggies are neatly parked in rows. 
Large congregations often find it necessary to place a chalk mark 
on the buggy, usually a number, and an identical marking on the 
harness of the horse. This is made necessary by the great similar- 
ity in color, size and structure of the buggies, and the practice also 
facilitates the work of the assistants in the matching of horses and 
buggies when the congregation departs. 


777 Thessalonians 5:26. 
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According to custom, men and women are separated at the 
services. Young children are seated with their mother, unless she 
has several very young children, in which case they may be dis- 
tributed among the various adult members of the family, regardless 
of sex or marital status. 


When limited space requires that some members of the con- 
gregation must be in rooms unattached to the main ones where the 
ministers preach, the unmarried are usually seated in such locations 
— separated by sex. Thus, throughout the first floor of the home 
the worshippers are separated by sex and marital status, except for 
the very young children who are scattered throughout the various 
sections. 


The Hymns 


The worship service begins with the singing of a hymn. This 
is sung in unison and without accompaniment, because part-singing 
is looked upon as being a sign of pride, and musical instruments 
are strictly forbidden. The ban on musical instruments has been 
attributed to the verse, ““Woe to them . . . that chant to the sound 
of the viol, and invent to themselves instruments of musick, like 
David.’78 It is claimed, however, that the ban on musical instru- 
ments and part-singing is traditional rather than Biblical.” 


Hymns play an important role in the worship service. The 
Amish hymns reflect the great sacrifice of the sect’s forefathers. 
Because many of the hymns were written by the martyr ancestors 
during the period of severe persecution, the songs often reflect lone- 
liness, suffering and protest. 


The main Amish hymnal, The Ausbund, has about fifty hymns 
that were written by several Anabaptist prisoners who were wait- 
ing the fulfillment of their death sentences. The hymns were epics 
and poems telling the story of the tortures endured by the ancestors 
of the Amish. It is believed that these stories were adapted to 
Gregorian chants that date back to the Sixth Century. 


7T8Amos 6:1-5. 
79Joseph Yoder, Amish Traditions, p. 183. 
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The Ausbund is the oldest Protestant hymnal in use today. 
It appeared in printed form in 1564 and was one of the earliest 
publications in America, printed by Christopher Sauer of German- 
town in 1742. 


Amish hymns have been characterized as follows: 


“The dominant tone running through all of them is the 
one of great sorrow and deep loneliness, of protest against 
the world of wickedness that puts forth every effort to 
crush the righteous. There is however no despair, but 
tather triumph and an unspeakable conviction that God 
will not forsake his own but lead them through sorrow 
and tribulation to everlasting life.’’8° 


Probably the most frequently used Amish hymn is “Der 
Lobgesang” or the “Hymn of Praise.” This hymn is, by tradition, 
the second song sung at the Amish worship service. It has been 
translated from German as follows: 


“O, God, Father, We adore thee! 
And praise Thy loving kindness, 
Thou, Lord, Who hast been merciful, 
And hast shown Thy self anew, 
Thou who hast guided us, O Lord, 
And led us by Thy holy word, 

Grant us Thy gracious mercy.” 


Another hymn, number 125, tells of sacrifices a person must 
make if he is to find salvation. The verses offer little promise of 
social and economic benefit of a worldly nature for those who 
accept the proper path. Three of the stanzas have been translated 
as follows: 


“O, Jesus Christ, Why is it so 

That sinfulness has found no foe? 
In this our world we press a fight, 
And search for inner guiding light. 


For those who choose the broad highway, 
Have money, gold, a life that’s gay, 
Forsake that life and seek the Lord, 

Or you will perish by the sword. 


80Pennsylvania Songs and Legends, ed. George Korson (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949), p. 146. 
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Two paths there are to choose this day, 

As here we wind our earthly way. 

If you should choose the narrow lane, 

You will be despised, no friends you'll gain.” 


The Amish hymnal does not have any written notes, only the 
verses. The music has been passed on from ear to ear for over 
two hundred and fifty years. The result has been that different 
Amish settlements often sing a particular hymn differently. Some 
Amish people believe that written notes are “worldly.” Joseph 
Yoder, fearing the old Amish tunes might eventually be lost, wrote 
them down and published them,®! although his Amish father con- 
sidered musical notes to be impractical and nothing more than be- 
ing “stylish.” 


Almost all Amish people also own a copy of “Das dinn Buechli’ 
(the thin book) which contains the words of the new “fast” tunes. 
Many of these would be familiar to the average American, because 
they were borrowed from the famous hymns of the major church 
denominations, or from folk airs. These “fast” hymns are not 
used at regular worship services but are sung at “singings,” wed- 
dings, or on other social occasions. 


The Vorsaenger 


At an Amish worship service all singing is done a cappella. 
The congregation is led in singing by a leader who starts each 
line of the hymn by setting the pitch and singing the first syllable 
alone, then the whole group joins in, in unison. The singing is 
slow and has been characterized as chant like. Those old songs 
are referred to as the “slow tunes.” At the worship service there 
is no one established song leader; anyone can call out the number 
of the next hymn and set the pitch for the congregation, in doing 
so he becomes the “vorsaenger.”’ 


The Long and Short Sermons 


While the congregation sings hymns the church officials gather 
in an upstairs room for a pre-service conference, at which time it 


81Joseph W. Yoder, Amische Lieder (Huntington, Pa.: Yoder Publishing 
Co., 1942). 
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is decided which of the ministers will deliver the sermons of the 
day. Although the ministers and bishop of the district do not defin- 
itely know in advance that they may be called upon to deliver one 
of the sermons, there is a tendency to distribute the tasks. Amish 
preachers deliver extemporaneous sermons, because it is believed 
that preparation for preaching is unnecessary. The Bible assures 
“T will give you pastors according to mine heart, which shall feed 
you with knowledge and understanding.”’®? For the same reason 
the Amish do not believe religious officials need any special train- 
ing or formal education in order to serve as a preacher or bishop. 


While the congregation sings the last hymn the church of- 
ficials enter the meeting room, and one of the ministers delivers the 
“short” sermon, which usually lasts about thirty minutes. The short 
sermon is sometimes referred to as “making the start” or “making 
the beginning.” After its completion the group kneels in silent 
prayer, and the deacon reads the Scripture. The main sermon 
follows, and lasts for about an hour. 


Amish sermons have been described as repetitive, since the 
theme is similar from year to year, with only minor modifications. 
One Amishman claimed he couldn’t recall hearing a sermon that 
did not include the verse “Be not conformed to this world.’’8? Long 
passages of Scripture are quoted, frequently embellished with stories 
of persecutions of the Amish forefathers, the sins of the world, 
and with personal experience of the speaker. These are delivered 
in chant-like tone, in German, mixed with Pennsylvania Dutch and 
an occasional phrase in English. 


Although the Amish people are highly religious and devout in 
their beliefs, they are also human beings, and because the worship 
service is long and often delivered in a monotone, some heads nod 
and older members sometimes drop off for a short doze, in spite of 
the hard, backless, uncomfortable benches. 


82Jeremiah 3:15. 
83Romans 12:2. 
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Testimony 


After the main sermon is completed, the deacon and the min- 
isters present offer short testimonies. These refer to main elements 
of the sermon and usually support the preacher’s views or elabor- 
ate on them. Sometimes testimonials get a bit off the subject or 
become lengthy enough to be a short sermon. Some testimonials 
are taken from the personal experiences of the speaker and are 
often emotion laden. 


After the testimonials are completed, the congregation kneels 
while a church official reads from the prayer book, Christian Duty. 


The service is concluded with the benediction. During this 
pronouncement, when the minister says, “Amen,” each member of 
the congregation bends his knee (genuflects) following the Biblical 
command “that at the name of Jesus, every knee should bow.”®* 


A collection is not taken at an Amish worship service; instead 
the deacon, who handles the financial affairs of the church, accepts 
donations twice a year, and if any special or unusual need arises he 
will visit the heads of the families of the congregation and gather 
the funds necessary by personal visitation. Obviously, the financial 
needs of an Amish church are extremely limited; without a church 
building, and with church officials who serve out of duty rather 
than for a salary, the church needs are few. 


The Worshp Meal 


The entire congregation is served a meal shortly after the wor- 
ship service is completed. Because services last between three and 
four hours the noon meal is served anywhere from 11:45 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m. 


The meal is served in shifts, with the ministers, bishop and 
deacon eating first, along with the older married men, followed by 
the younger men, then the women, and finally the young people. If 


84Philippians 2:10. 
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members of both sexes eat at the same time, men and women are 
seated at separate tables: Sometimes the same dishes are used for 
each “shift” without the benefit of washing between the changes 
of groups. It is typical that one dish will be used for the several 
different types of food. This custom of using the same plates and 
coffee cups through the whole set of relays of people must go back 
quite a few years, for in 1900 an Amishwoman reported that “At 
dinner, the same coffee cups were used right through without change 
for each ‘set’ of guests. There is usually quite a deposit of grounds 
and sugar in the cup by the time the fourth ‘set’ takes over.’’® 


One writer recently attributed this custom to the lack of run- 
ning water, the distance to the stream and the problems of heating 
water. She further claimed that plates are “merely wiped clean 
with a piece of bread.’’8¢ 


A more important reason is the large number of people that 
must be served in a short time, and the lack of an adequate amount 
of tableware. In the home, Amish families wash dishes after meals 
just like the rest of us — but they lack dishwashing machines as 
well as hot and cold running water and other facilities that would 
enable full service to be offered to a very large number of luncheon 


guests. 


Today the worship meal menu is quite standardized and uni- 
form from meeting to meeting. It is presently customary to serve 
bread, assorted jellies and jams, pickles, cheese, pickled red beets, 
coffee and the traditional “moon pies” and other fruit pies. 


In writing of the period around 1940, an observer said, “At 
present, no plates are used, it is generally understood however, that 
‘Snitz pie’ should not be ‘too juicy’ so it can be taken up in the 
hand, while eating.’’®” 


In earlier times the meal consisted of bean soup, bread, butter, 
and coffee, while a later source indicated that the menu consisted 


85W. H. poe spy ot Day With the Pennsylvania Amish,” Outlook, 
LXI (March 25, 1899), 

86Patricia Mullen, rhe Plain People (Long Island, N. Y., 1958), p. 4. 

87Calvin Bachman, op. cit., p. 128, 
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of “soup, pie, pickles, apple butter, molasses, meat, vegetables, and 
coffee.’’88 


In speaking of the past, an elderly Amish informant said, “It 
got to be a regular game over who could put on the biggest and best 
meal and some people got resentful about it.” This is probably the 
reason why the menu is uniform today, for pride is considered a 
sin, even when the pride is in the ability to cook well. 


Everyone is expected to stay for the noon meal. If there are 
compelling reasons, a person’s absence will not be resented, but 
otherwise it is considered an insult to the host and hostess, and this 
same generalization would hold true back at-the turn of the century. 


Eating together serves to increase the feeling of brotherhood 
and it gives the spiritual gathering the socially significant atmos- 
phere of fellowship. 


After the meal, some of the Amish people sit and talk — men 
talking about farm problems, local affairs and religious topics. The 
women visit together discussing items of particular interest to mem- 
bers of that sex — sewing, cooking, gardening, shopping or news 
about relatives — while they help wash dishes and straighten up 
after the meal. Children of various age categories play together; 
girls skip rope, boys might play “corner ball” or engage in other 
activities. 


Some people leave right after the meal and attend to necessary 


farm chores or visit cousins, children, uncles, aunts or parents for 
the rest of the day: Sunday afternoon is a time for visiting. 


88The Independent, op. cit., p. 1393. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Dating and Courtship 


The Courting Buggy 


HEN Amish boys reach approx- 
imately sixteen years of age, 
they begin to “run around” and 
attend the group /“‘singing” 
which is usually held on Sun- 
day evening. Amish boys are 
given an open one-seater rig 
which is called a bachelor’s or 
courting buggy. When parents 
make the purchase of this 
buggy, it is a symbol of their 
recognition that it is near time 
for him to begin dating. (AlI- 
though it is claimed that each 

of these buggies is identical, in 1957 Melvin Horst photographed the 

first bachelor’s buggy equipped with built-in cigarette lighter, horn, 
blinker lights, and turn signals. This was the product of an Amish 
carriagemaker in Lancaster County. )®® 


A bachelor buggy costs anywhere from $300 to $450, depend- 
ing on the carriagemaker. Because of Pennsylvania law, new bug- 
gies are provided with lights on each side, which are powered by 
dry-cell batteries. 


Singing 


In the past a singing was held by each district in the barn at 
the farm where the worship services were held, but today they are 
sometimes held elsewhere. In view of the large number of Amish 
church districts in Lancaster County, singings are held quite often. 


89Melvin J. Horst and Elmer L. Smith, Highlights of Amish Life 
(Akron, Pa.: Applied Arts, 1958), p. 4. 
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The singing brings together young unmarried people from different 
neighborhoods. Since each church district holds a worship service 
only every other week, young folks may attend the singing held in 
a district other than their own at least every other week. This 
serves to bring them into an association with other Amish youth 
from a larger geographical area. 


On Sunday evenings the area near the Intercourse National 
Bank is the main gathering place for Amish young people before 
attending the singing. Amish boys drive up in their courting bug- 
gies, often accompanied by a sister or two. At the gathering place 
an exchange of buggy passengers usually occurs, and before the 
couples and groups leave for the farm where the singing is to be 
held they sometimes engage in many kinds of frivolous behavior. 
Some pre-singing activities have brought trouble and embarrass- 
ment to Amish elders. 


In 1946, Amish youth drew national attention when four were 
arrested for disorderly conduct. They were considered the ring- 
leaders of wild parties which one magazine reported to involve 
“heavy beer drinking and strip-tease performances by teen-age 
pirls,22° 


Although drinking among groups of single Amish youths has 
been periodically reported, the problem referred to primarily in- 
volved the racing of buggies on the highways near Intercourse. 
Buggy racing among Amish teen-agers has been a sport that has 
been hard to stamp out. The young men in the case cited pleaded 
guilty to the charge, but insisted that beer and stripping were not 
involved. 


It is understandable that Amish boys would race buggies, for 
they take great pride in their horses and in their horsemanship, and 
want to show off both their abilities and their possessions. Amish 
young people have so very few personal possessions that they seem 
to overemphasize the few they do have. The horse-and-buggy is 
to the Amish teen-ager what a jalopy is to the typical non-Amish 


90°Hi Jinks at Intercourse,” Newsweek (June 3, 1946). 
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teen-ager, who is also something of a risk when he takes to the 
open highway. 


Recently, reports from Indiana also indicate trouble at Amish 
singings. One newspaper story was titled, “Perfect Night For 
Amish Sing But It’s Broken Up By Police Officers.” A state 
policeman was reported to have told the group of more than a hun- 
dred young folks, “We are the last people who would think of in- 
terfering with your religious meetings. But when you bring in beer 
by the case for under-age boys and girls, then it’s a party and it be- 
comes our business.”°! Two weeks later another article appeared, 
headed, “State Troopers Again Break Up Party on Farm.” ‘This 
time the owner of the farm asked the reporter, “Is my name going 
to be used in the paper? I don’t want it in.” He said, “We want 
the sing, but we don’t want the beer. I can’t do anything about it 
myself. We have to organize among ourselves and stamp out the 
drinking.” He told the reporter how the older folks were trying to 
bring up their children in their own way of life, and added, “It’s 
hard to do in this day and age.’ 


The girls who attend the singing range in age from 15 through 
24; after that age there is less hope for marriage, because most 
girls marry at around twenty and most of the Amish men are mar- 
ried by age 22. When an unmarried Amish girl reaches her mid- 
twenties, she is sometimes referred to as “too old for the singings.”’ 
In a real sense this is saying she is a young “old maid.” 


It is tacitly understood, by custom, that married people should 
not attend the singing. The singing has the dual function of 
establishing a system to help the young people learn the Amish 
hymn tunes and it also serves a social function related to match- 
making. 


Dating 


Amish boys indicate the same shyness about asking a girl for 
a date that non-Amish boys often feel. Assistance is sometimes 
given by an older brother or sister who makes the actual arrange- 


91The Goshen News, CXXIII, 180 (August 1, 1960). 
92The Goshen News, CXXIII, 192 (August 15, 1960). 
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ments for them. This is certainly one of the assets of the large 
Amish family, for a sister will have a friend, or a brother will ask 
a girl he dates if her sister might “want to go out with Isaac.” 


At these earlier ages, dating is usually quite casual and with- 
out marital overtones. The continued dating of the same couple, 
however, will place them in the minds of the others as a couple who 
are serious. When a couple continue “steady” dating and exclude 
themselves from the access of other young people for dating, the 
process blends into the courtship stage. 


Amish young people seem to be much less fickle than non- 
Amish youth. The non-Amish females today are engaged to more 
different males than at any time in the past. (One school official 
said, “Many couples who ‘go steady’ in High School are so serious 
that it lasts as long as a week.”’) Much of the non-Amish “steady” 
dating is without actual serious thought of future marriage, whereas 
among the Amish steady dating usually is followed by serious 
courtship, and courtship usually results in an eventual marriage. 


It is almost unheard of for an Amish youth to date a non- 
Amish person. In 1942 Kollmorgen said, “no young man outside 
the group was found who had ‘dated’ an Amish girl and apparently 
few if any young Amishmen had ever courted other than Old Order 
Amish women .. .”93 He reported that none of the informants in 
his study knew of any person who had joined the Amish sect and 
adopted the customs as a result of marriage with an Amish person. 
Although there have been some persons who married into the Amish 
sect, these have been few. (The only high school graduate among 
the Amish of Lancaster is a woman who married an Amishman 
and was baptized into the sect. She had been a member of a very 
conservative sect group before her admission to Amish member- 
ship.) There are far more Amish who marry “outsiders” and 
leave the sect. 


Because of the many restrictions on social activities, Amish 
couples’ “dates” are unique to the rest of American society. They 


93Walter M. Kollmorgen, op. cit., p. 83. 


QM; Married Amish men wait for their wives at a public sale, Intercourse, Penna. 
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do not go to the movies, taverns, school or commercial dancing 
places, or football games, nor do they attend musical concerts or 
lectures. If they were to stay at home they could not watch tele- 
vision or listen to the radio, and in fact the house would be cold in 
the winter months, because they do not have fully heated homes. 


An Amish “date” usually involves a ride in the buggy, and on 
special occasions the couple will attend social gatherings of a group 
nature — singings, a barn dance, a taffy-pull or some similar 
planned affair. 


Endogamy 


The practice of dating only members of the religious sect is 
the result of the general Amish principle of “separation from the 
world” and the scripture that supports endogamous marriage, “Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers . . .”’% 


The Amish practice of endogamy restricts the choice of a mate 
to those sect members who are in good standing, and the mainten- 
ance of this admonition has social implications which relate not only 
to dating and marriage, but to participation in public education and 
membership in clubs and organizations where non-Amish people are 
involved. Such situations create the possibility of a potential de- 
velopment of inter-group associations between the sexes, which are 
dangerous to Amish religious principles. Although separation from 
the world is a religious principle, it has as a latent function other 
social and cultural results, for the lack or limiting of inter-group 
associations and contacts decreases the assimilation of ‘“worldly” 
ideas, principles, values and practices into the Amish culture. 


Alma Kauffman, who lived as an Amish girl in an Old Order 
home until she was eighteen years old, said, ““The Amish are con- 
tented and happy, just as I was happy, because they have never 
known any different. Now that I have found an easier and more 
pleasant and challenging life, I could never go back to it.’ 


94TT Corinthians 6:14. 
95Harold Schachern, “Sect’s Last Stand,” loc. cét. 
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Bundling 


Some writers have associated Amish dating and courtship with 
bundling. In 1940 Joseph Yoder referred to bundling when he 
wrote of his mother’s life. He implied that the practice was under 
Criticism and declining almost a hundred years ago. Referring to 
the Mifflin County Amish, Yoder said, “. .. only a very few of 
our people court that way anymore and... in a few years with 
the preachers preaching against it, and the parents talking against it, 
it will be entirely discontinued among our people.’’® 


In 1951, J. A. Hostetler, writing about the same Amish settle- 
ment, claimed the practice was still widely observed by the Penn- 
sylvania Amish®’ and Everett Rogers wrote that the Ohio Amish 
were bundling in 1959.98 


It is generally agreed that bundling existed in the past, not 
only among the Amish and other Pennsylvania Germans but in 
Puritan New England, New York, and in Europe. The area of 
contention has been whether or not the Amish bundle today. 


The first publication to claim the Amish still bundle appeared 
in 1938 when Aurand wrote, ‘. . . bundling existed in Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania in 1928. The girl sleeps under the covers; 
the boy on top of the covers.” He went on to claim, “A Mennonite 
College professor told the author some years ago that bundling is 
practiced among his people, not only in the States, but also in 
Canada.”” Aurand concluded, “When we have it on good authority 
from the Amish direct that they bundle, and from Mennonites that 
they bundle, then we suppose it is fair to presume that they do 
S0.;"" 


In 1958 Harold Schachern, religious editor of the Detroit News, 


%6Joseph Yoder, Rosanna of the Amish (Huntington, Pa.: Yoder Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940), p. 130. 

97J, A. Hostetler, “The Amish Family in Mifflin County, Penna,” un- 
published M.S. Thesis, Pennsylvania State University, 1951. 

98Everett M. Rogers, Social Change in Rural Society (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1960) p. 45. 

29Ammon M. Aurand Jr., op. cit., p. I0. 
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quoted a former Amish woman who claimed the Amish bundle in 
Ohio saying, “. . . the boy and girl go upstairs to bed. . .”’1° 


On the other hand, not a single writer has specifically stated 
that the Amish in southeastern Pennsylvania bundle. Although 
Bachman, Kollmorgen and Klein did not mention the subject at all, 
those who did claimed it was not a contemporary practice. One 
wrote, “. . . the Amish deny [any such custom] ;”1° another said, 
“, .. such features ascribed by legend to Amish courtship such as 
the blue gate and bundling have no basis in fact,’4°? and in an 
article it was claimed, “Bundling stopped among the Amish more 
than 100 years ago... .””10 


In recent years this writer stated, “In southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia the custom of bundling is not known to exist, and if it exists in 
secrecy it is without the knowledge of a single well informed per- 
son; not a single Amishman or non-Amishman has given evidence 
that the practice currently exists,’ 


In early 1960, this writer submitted the first draft of this book 
to a young mid-western Amishman for criticism. In this manu- 
script it was concluded that the Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania 
did not bundle, and the young Amishman flatly refuted this con- 
clusion and stated emphatically that the Amish still bundle. This 
frank statement, which included the remark that his own sisters 
bundled, resulted in the development of a method by which docu- 
mentary evidence was obtained from other young people who had 
knowledge of the practice in various Amish communities. 


It has been found that at least some Amish young people in 
some settlements in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas and Pennsylva- 
nia still bundle, although in Tennessee and Virginia they do not.2% 


100Harold Schachern, loc. cit. 

101 Berenice Steinfeldt, op. cit, p. 

a0 Spee Tortora, The Amish Folk (Lancaster, Pa.: Photo Arts Press, 
1950), Dp. 
103Grace T. Steinmetz, “All About the Amish, Family Circle (July 1950), 


104Elmer L, Smith, The Amish People, p. 58. 
105Elmer L. Smith, Bundling Among the Wiis (Akron, Pa.: Applied 
Arts, 1961). 
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Is Sex a Problem? 


It has been rumored that pre-marital sex experience is wide- 
spread among the Amish. This writer has heard from at least 
twenty different sources that, among the Amish and Mennonites, if 
a boy is able to get his date to take off her prayer cap he will be 
able to have sex relations with her. It has been theorized that 
sexual looseness is due to the carefully prescribed life, implying 
that sex is the only pleasure left for them. Another opinion is that 
because Old Order Amish and Old Order Mennonites are without 
electricity they must go to bed so early that they are not ready to 
sleep. Such claims are at times supported by pointing to the large 
number of children in the family as evidence of an over-emphasis 
on sex, which is thought to exist both before and after marriage. 


The Amish do have some deviant behavior, just as any group 
of people have. A township official told the writer, “I know several 
Amish girls right now who will have to get married soon — it 
happens all the time.” An Amish informant said, “There are sev- 
eral couples each year that have to get married, and it is too bad, 
but they usually marry soon after they know they are going to be 
parents and little is said about it as long as they are [otherwise] 
good.” 


Although pre-marital pregnancies do occur, it cannot be claimed 
that the problem is greater among the Amish than in our total 
population. 


Two former members of Amish families agree that the Amish 
do not have a higher pre-marital pregnancy rate than the national 
average. Hostetler states, “The evidence from research at present 
indicates that pregnancies before marriage are not higher among the 
Amish than among non-Amish.”!°6 And Alma Kauffman, when 
asked if bundling resulted in social problems, is reported to have 
replied, “Why of course it does, but there are no more ‘quick wed- 
dings’ among the Amish than the national average.”2°* It should 


106John A. Hostetler, Amish Life (1952), p. 24. 
107Harold Schachern, loc. cit. 
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be pointed out that neither of these informants were from the 
Amish settlements involved in this study. 


Aurand claims that when an illegitimate birth occurred, the 
mother was required to go before the congregation and confess the 
details of her sin.1°® While another source said, “If a girl has been 
wronged, she lays her case before the Bishop, naming the boy. If 
the Bishop agrees — and he always does, the Bans will be published 
the following Sunday in church whether the boy is present or 
moto", 


When a single Amish female does become pregnant the results 
are considerably different from the typical non-Amish. About 89 
per cent of the unmarried pregnancies in our nation end in abortion; 
among the Amish such a condition ends in marriage. Among the 
non-Amish, when a “forced” marriage occurs it is often accompan- 
ied by a later separation, but among the Amish it is until “death do 
thee part.” 


According to the “Kinsey” Institute of Indiana University, one 
in every ten American women becomes pregnant before marriage. 
Considering the findings of studies of our national sex behavior, it 
is little comfort to claim that the Amish pre-marital pregnancy rate 
is not higher than the rest of the nation. 


In an anlysis of 1,231 Amish marriages in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania from 1890 through 1956,1° it was found that the pre- 
marital pregnancy rate in the 1950’s was very similar to the 1890 
rate, and that during the 66-year period the pre-marital pregnancy 
rate was 4.1 per cent; the rate in the 1950’s was about half that of 
the national average and strikingly similar to the rate of “devout 
Protestant women.” 


This writer feels compelled to point out that any extensive pre- 
marital sex activity of Amish youth (whether caused by bundling 
practices or otherwise), would probably result in conception more 


108Ammon M. Aurand, Jr., Mf cit., p. 19. 
109Patricia Mullen, op. cit., 20. 
110EImer L. Smith, Amish Deimooraniie Series #1, p. 20. 
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than with non-Amish youth, because Amish young people are much 
less informed about birth control practices and techniques. The 
low Amish pre-marital pregnancy rate is one evidence that rumors 
of extensive pre-marital sex looseness among the Amish are ex- 
aggerated or unfounded. 


Out of Settlement Mating 


It is a common belief that Amishmen travel to distant settle- 
ments in search of a mate. The reasons for such a practice have 
not been made explicit, but some legends and folk stories have 
probably had an influence in making this a characteristic popularly 
attributed to the Amish. 


The story is told of an Amishman who was riding on his horse 
while praying for a wife. Travelling in a wooded area at night, 
an owl in a nearby tree screeched, “WHOO-HOO” while the 
Amishman was praying. The Amishman is supposed to have 
answered, “Oh Lord, most anyone will do!!! 


Wide circulation was given to a story about the Amishman 
who somehow was unable to attract any Amish girl to become his 
wife and advertised in a pulp-paper magazine matrimonial column. 
A young woman answered his advertisement, asking for his picture, 
and because of the belief that photographs are a “graven image” he 
secretly had one made and sent it to her. He never heard from her 
thereafter. The writer of this story concluded that “the big, bushy 
beard had spoiled his chances,’’!!2 


A family genealogy reports an unusual out-of-settlement mar- 
riage as follows: 


ce 


. . after the loss of his life companion . . . he appointed 
a day to seek a new companion. He mounted a horse, 
started for a 180-mile journey . . . to Mifflin Co., Pa. 
Arriving at Reedsville . . . and not knowing the exact loca- 
tion of his destination. Again his thoughts were immersed 


1117The Budget, Sugarcreek, Ohio (August 13, 1959) 3. 


112Alfred Shoemaker, “Old Berks Folklore, Legends, and History,” 
Reading Eagle (January 24, 1949). 
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in a deep spiritual meditation, and then in turn submitted 
himself to the will of his horse by dropping the reins. The 
horse immediately turned in the direction of David Zooks 

. Upon arriving at the Zook home and after some dis- 
cussion, one of the girls Lydia Zook . . agreed to his will 
and were later married March 11, 1832.14 


Such stories give the false impression that among the Amish 
the choice of a mate involves something of a search, or that it is 
left to Providence. 


The large majority of the Amish choose a mate from their im- 
mediate geographic environment. When they marry outside the 
settlement, it often involves some understandable or explainable 
condition. 


In the 1940’s a number of Lancaster Amish families moved to 
St. Mary’s County, Maryland, establishing an Amish settlement. 
Shortly after, several marriages occurred involving one partner 
from each of these settlements. In each case the parties involved 
had known one another prior to the migration and had continued 
their contact and friendships. Not a single marriage resulted from 
a visitation to the settlement with the exclusive goal of seeking a 
mate. 


In several cases, Lancaster Amish have picked mates from the 
Mifflin County Amish settlement. Usually some situation existed 
that brought the couple together. For example: Quite often, visit- 
ing was established between the settlements because of relatives, 
and the visitor attended church, gaining contact with the local young 
people which resulted in a marriage. Visits are seldom directly re- 
lated to seeking a mate, but rather the result of participation in the 
activities of the community that is visited. 


The differential sex ratio among people of marriage age seems 
to have some influence on out-of-settlement marriages. When there 
were 102.4 Amish males for each 100 females, during that period 


113John'M. Fisher, Descendants and History of Christian Fisher Family, 
(Ronks, Pa.: Amos L. Fisher, 1957), p. I51. 
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more males than females married mates from outside the south- 
eastern Pennsylvania area (Amish males were involved 56 per cent 
of the time). This indicates that the males found it necessary to 
seek mates outside the community, because of the lack of females 
in the settlement. 


Supporting this contention is the fact that during a period when 
the sex ratio at marriage age was 100 females to 89.2 males, the 
females married outside the settlement four times more often than 
the males did. 


In recent years, the few out-of-settlement marriages by south- 
eastern Pennsylvania Amish have been mostly with people from 
settlements nearest this area, such as Maryland and Mifflin County, 
Pennsylvania. When a marriage involves a partner from a distant 
place such as Iowa, Indiana or Ohio, it is unusual. Such distant 
out-of-settlement marriages were mostly in the past. 


In those periods when the sex ratio is fairly well balanced, little 
need for out-of-settlement marriage exists. The belief that such a 
practice is common probably goes back to the past, when new settle- 
ments were being developed by migrants from southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. In such a situation many of the marriages between people 
from different areas were the result of prior acquaintance, and by 
reason of families being divided in the various sections of the na- 
tion. 


Today, like most Americans, the Amish tend to marry someone 
who lives relatively near their own place of habitation, for resi- 
dential propinquity is a very substantial element in the choice of a 
mate. 


The Blue Gate Legend 
One of the most popular stories tells that Amish people paint 
their fence gates blue to advertise that a daughter in the family is 


of marriageable age. 


One explanation of the origin of this myth describes a group 
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of Amishmen talking after a worship service. One man said, “I’ve 
got a daughter that wants marrying.’ Another exclaimed, “Why, 
I’ve got five!” and a third Amishman said, “I’ve got a son that 
favors marriage soon.” The others listened with interest and dis- 
cussed it further until it was agreed that the boy would come court- 
ing at the “place with the blue gate.” 


At the next worship service the one Amishman asked the boy’s 
father why his son had not come courting his daughter as it had 
been agreed. The boy’s father said, “When he went to find the 
blue gate, he discovered that every man along the road who had a 
daughter of marriage age had painted his gate blue.” 


This is one of many versions of the blue gate story. Almost 
all of the present day writers realize that this is a myth, yet after 
mentioning that the story isn’t true, one writer says, “You can al- 
ways tell an Amish home by the blue gate.’’74 Others mention that 
the Amish are fond of the color blue and that they use blue a great 
deal. It has also been reported that a blue gate was once used to 
identify the home of an important Amish bishop. 


Probably the most simple method of dealing with this myth is 
to state directly that not more than one or two blue gates exist in 
all of Lancaster County, which is good evidence that the blue-gate 
story lacks meaning. Over ten years ago this writer travelled over 
every road and lane in the so-called “Amish section” while doing a 
community study. He found only one fence gate painted blue, and 
that home had electricity and belonged to a Mennonite. 


The Dower Chest 


Amish girls are given a wooden chest, which some Amish 
fathers make in their spare time during the winter months, and the 
girls begin preparations for marriage at a very early age by making 
various articles for their “hope” chest. 


Over the years the girls make quilts, hooked rugs, braided rugs, 


114Berenice Steinfeldt, op. cit., p. 12. 
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fancy pin cushions and pot holders, as well as aprons, hand towels, 
pillow cases and other hand-made “white” goods. Many of these 
items are carefully placed in the chest for display to friends and 
for use after marriage. 


Quilts are made from bits of material that are accumulated 
from old dresses or from remnants purchased through the mail or 
at local village stores. Favorite quilt patterns have titles such as 
“Lone Star,’ “Tumbling Block,’ “Double Wedding Ring’ and 
“Flower Garden.” They are colorful and often quite gaudy. 


Some of the hooked throw rugs made by the Amish girls are 
unique in design, being personalized with initials, or portraying the 
scenes of a local farm lane or the pictures of a horse or other de- 
signs that are of personal meaning. 


Young Amish girls look forward to the future which for them 
means marriage to an Amish boy, life on the farm, and mother- 
hood. They begin preparing for it early, and one evidence of this 
is the hope chest filled with products of their own making. 


The Schtecklimann 


When Amish couples are “going steady” it is known to almost 
all the community, but nevertheless the courtship is “secret,” or at 
least it is not discussed by the families of the principals. This pre- 
tense of secrecy takes the form of assuring the couple that their 
activities are free from family discussion. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the parents usually know the other party quite well. If 
any serious association with an outsider should occur, the freedom- 
from-discussion tradition would be ended immediately by harsh in- 
terruption from the father. 


When a couple decide to marry, the male informs the deacon 
of his church district, who then discusses the case with the bishop. 
If the bishop approves, the deacon visits the girl’s parents and dis- 
cusses the request with them, mentioning that the church will give 
such a marriage its blessing. When the deacon carries out this role 
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of intermediary he is known as the “Schtecklimann.” His ac- 
tion is secretive, which helps avoid embarrassment should the girl’s 
parents reject the suitor. It would be very unusual for an Amish 
marriage to occur without parental blessing, as well as the blessing 
of church officials. 


Church officials will not give approval to any marriage between 
a member of the Amish faith and a non-Amish person, although 
there have been one or two situations that are exceptions to this 
tule. Endogamy is a religious restriction in mating among the 
Amish, 


Although members of the community might suspect that a mar- 
riage is impending, by tradition they avoid asking specific questions 
about the couple’s plans. There is no engagement ring, because 
the Amish consider jewelry taboo; and formal engagements are also 
unknown among the Amish. This lack of any outward symbol of 
serious courtship helps maintain the secrecy. 


When a wedding is being arranged there is no scurrying about 
to order flowers, engraved invitations and catering services, to pur- 
chase wedding rings or rent or buy morning clothing, bridal veils 
and an elaborate wedding dress. Nor are a photographer’s serv- 
ices requested, for pictures are forbidden. 


Publishing the Banns 


The first public knowledge that a wedding is in the offing 
comes at a worship service, when the “banns are published” by a 
church official. This usually occurs several weeks or more before 
the ceremony is to be held, and is announced near the close of a 
regular Sunday worship service. 


By tradition the prospective bride is not present at this service, 
but after it is over the prospective groom drives his buggy to her 
home and tells her the details. 


Because secrecy shrouds most of the courting period, when an 
Amish youth calls on his girl it is usually after her family have 
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retired for the night. He makes his presence known by flashing a 
light at the girl’s bedroom window or by tossing a few small pebbles 
against her window pane and she goes down to meet him. 


After the banns are announced and the community is aware of 
the impending wedding ceremony, the groom has the task of invit- 
ing guests to the wedding. (This is quite different from the Amer- 
ican custom where the bride sends out formal announcements. ) 
The Amishman will often invite the entire congregation of the 
church district, as well as the relatives and friends of both families. 
If the bride is from a separate church district this may involve sev- 
eral hundred people, including friends and relatives from distant 
Amish settlements. 


Traditionally, the prospective groom will invite the guests per- 
sonally, but quite often he finds it necessary to send postal cards 
to some people who live at a distance. Although some relatives 
may appear at the wedding without having been “officially” invited, 
outsiders are not welcome. 
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CHAPTER 6 
The Wedding and Marriage 


Tuesday or Thursday Wedding 


HE wedding ceremony is held 
on either a Tuesday or a 
Thursday, which has been an 
Amish tradition for many 
years. This custom has been 
attributed to a variety of or- 
igins. It has been claimed 
that Saturday is considered 
part of the Sabbath, and Friday 
was the day of Christ’s death, 
leaving only Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, and 
the Amish consider Wednes- 
day unlucky.44° This explana- 
tion fails to explain why wed- 


dings are not held on Monday. 


Although Schreiber!!® admits his search for an explanation of 
the two-day limitations on weddings “so far has proved fruitless 
among the Amish themselves,’ he offers an interesting approach. 
Associating the supreme gods of the Germanic people, TIU and 
THOR, with Tuesday and Thursday, he traces the present Amish 
custom to the ancient pagan cults which predate the Christian era. 
(Significantly the gods Tiu and Thor were associated with family 
and home, being the deities of matrimony.) 


Another explanation involves superstition. It has been claimed 
that the Amish reject Monday as a wedding day because it is 
named for the moon, which is a symbol of darkness, and because 


115Grace T. Steinmetz, op. cit., p. 24. 


116William I. Schreiber, “Amish Wedding Days,” Journal of American 
Folklore, LXXIII, No. 287, 12-16. 
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an old German saying, “Monday’s beginning lasts not long,’ warns 
of ill-fortune of that day. It was once considered that Wednesday 
was the Devil’s day and the saying, “Wednesday is no day at all,” 
rules out that day, leaving Friday to be accounted for, and this ex- 
planation rules it out on grounds that it was the day that Christ 
died on the cross. 


A more adequate explanation seems to be that Tuesday and 
Thursday are the most convenient for a religious farm people. 
Sunday is for worship and only necessary work is done on the 
Sabbath, which creates the need for using Monday as a day of 
labor. With a full day’s festivities on a Tuesday, the busy farmer 
needs a day to catch up, so Wednesday is avoided; Thursday again 
offers more leisure possibilities, allowing Friday for the work in 
preparing for attendance at market or the frequent public sales on 
Saturday. 


At present an adequate explanation of the Tuesday-Thursday 
wedding custom has not been available from the Amish. Neverthe- 
less it is a tradition that is steadfastly conformed to. 


The Wedding 


On their wedding day, the couple meet upstairs in the home 
where the ceremony is to take place, which is usually at the home 
of the bride. The ministers and bishop, who handle the worship 
service and marriage rites, give instructions at this time and discuss 
the duties and responsibilities of marriage. 


During this time the guests sing some of the “slow” tunes, and 
as customary at the regular worship service the “Hymn of Praise” 
is the second song sung. 


When the couple return downstairs, they are-escorted by their 
attendants. The “bridal party” consists of two young men and two 
young women and the couple who are to be married. They are 
seated on benches in the front of the room near the ministers. 


The ceremony begins like any regular Amish worship service, 
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with a short and a long sermon, and the long one is delivered by 
the bishop.117 


After the worship service ends, the couple step forward and 
are asked several questions. After giving the proper answers the 
Bishop puts the bride’s hand into that of the groom and pronounces 
them married, giving them his blessing. 


The groom wears a new black suit, with a collarless coat which 
resembles a cut-away. (Amish men wear this same style suit when 
they join the church.) The bride’s dress is often of a pastel color; 
blue, orchid, light green and yellow are particular favorites. She 
wears a prayer cap and a white apron and kerchief. The white she 
wears is attributed to the Scriptures: 


“Let us be glad and rejoice ... for the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. And 
to her was granted that she should be arrayed in... 
wlitereate mdse 


The wedding takes about the same time as the regular service, but 
it is followed by an elaborate feast. 


The Wedding Feast 


After the wedding ceremony, which starts at about 8:30 a.m. 
and lasts until nearly noon, a feast is served to the large number 
of guests who are present. One writer contends that such affairs 
involve as many as four hundred guests, but most agree that two 
hundred is much more typical. 


At the wedding feast the young people are served first, in 
couples, and the older people last, for this is an occasion when the 
focus of attention is on the youth of the community. 


The wedding feast is a product of the bride’s family and does 


117For more details see: Elmer L. Smith, “The Family Harvest: The 
Amish Wedding,” The Historical Review of Berks County, XXVI, No. 5 
(Winter 1960). 

118Revelation 19:7-8. 
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not involve any standardized menu. As a result, such feasts have 
been variously described by participants; one wrote: 


“Roast duck, with separate plates of stuffing, was the cen- 
tral dish, surrounded by a varied and plethoric menu that 
included mashed potatoes and stewed celery, cabbage slaw 
and applesauce, pineapple jelly and pear butter, apricot and 
cherry pie, all sorts of cookies, cakes and doughnuts in 
profusion, tapioca pudding and of course the usual coffee, 
bread, and butter as the final touch.’’?° 


At other weddings, roast turkey, chicken or ham may be the 
main course, or even several different kinds of meat, but it is al- 
ways a feast to remember, for the women of the house put their 
own favorite dishes and recipes on display to their friends and 
neighbors. 


At the noon feast the bride and groom are seated in a corner 
of the room known as the ECK or bridal corner. They are attend- 
ed by “waiters,” who are their special friends. The bridal corner 
is supplied with the most attractive of the foods — decorated cakes, 
a bowl of fancy fruits, dishes of salted nuts, mints and other 
candies, and of course all items of the general menu. 


After the feast, the many cooks and kitchen helpers join the 
other guests and they sing some of the wedding hymns and “fast” 
tunes while sitting at the tables. A particular favorite is “Rejoice, 
Rejoice, Ye Wedding Guests.” The first three stanzas are trans- 
lated as follows: 


“Rejoice, rejoice, ye wedding guests, 
The festive day is here. 

The evening is advancing, 

And darker night is near. 

The Bridegroom is arising, 

And soon, He will draw nigh; 
Awake! Be keen and watchful, 
To hear the midnight cry. 


119Ann Hark, Blue Hills and Shoo-Fly Pie (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1952), p. 126. 
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“Prepare your lamps, be ready now, 
Your vessels full with oil; 

Put on your festive garments, 

Let naught your raiment soil. 

Hark, ’tis the midnight summons, 
The Bridegroom draweth nigh, 
Arise, go forth to meet Him, 

Now lift your voices high. 


“The watchers on the mountain top, 
Proclaim the Bridegroom near ; 

Go, meet Him as He cometh, 

With hallelujahs clear. 

The marriage feast is ready, 

The gates wide open stand; 
Rejoice, rejoice! Oh greet Him! 
The Bridegroom is at hand.” 

According to some reports, it is customary that the bride and 
groom refrain from joining in the singing on their wedding day, 
although this writer knows several Amish couples who never heard 
of such a restriction or tradition and who claim they enjoyed the 
“singing” as much or more than any of the guests at their wedding. 


The evening wedding feast usually involves fewer people, for 
many local guests must do necessary farm chores before nightfall. 
The evening feast is also less lavish and quite often consists of noon 
left-overs supplemented by some few freshly cooked dishes. 


At the evening meal all the young unmarried people sit by a 
partner of the opposite sex and once again the older folks are in the 
background. 


During the afternoon and after the evening meal the guests 
engage in all kinds of festivities: The young people play active 
games such as “corner ball” and tug-of-war; young children jump 
rope and play tag, and older folks sit and “visit” — the men often 
smoking cigars. 


Throwing the Groom Over the Fence 


Sometime after the marriage ritual is completed, the single male 
guests at the wedding will capture the groom and, after a brief 
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struggle and amidst gaiety and laughter, will toss him over a fence. 
The married men wait to catch him on the other side. 


This custom has been interpreted to represent a symbolic 
change in the groom’s status in the Amish community. He is not 
to be associated with the unmarried in his social activities any more 
— he has attended his last singing and hereafter he must accept 
more responsibility. 


ernie + 


One Amishman told this writer that when he was thrown 
over a stone fence in the barnyard, he accidently landed on the top 
of the wall and received two broken ribs on his wedding day. 


Other Wedding Customs 


The female guests at a wedding try to hide a broom in some 
unusual place where it will not be easily observed by the bride, 
hoping that she will step over it. If she does, there are loud shouts 
and laughter. Another form of this custom is for some of the 
single girl friends of the bride to catch her and toss her over a 
broom into the arms of some of the young married women. This 
activity, like that of throwing the groom over the fence, has been 
interpreted as a symbol of the bride’s change of status from a single 
to a married woman. (One must suppose that the choice of a 
broom is indicative of the housekeeping functions that are expected 
of an Amish wife.) 


Unlike the typical American bride, the Amish bride will not 
receive a wedding ring. Nor will she be kissed by all wedding 
guests after the ceremony. Since she did not carry flowers, she 
does not throw a bouquet to the unmarried female guests after the 
ceremony. She does not wear something old, something new, and 
something borrowed, although she might wear something blue. 


There has been a persistent rumor that sometime during the 
day of the wedding the newly-married Amish couple retire to an 
upstairs bedroom and consummate the marriage. This rumor is 
based on the belief that it is the sex act that officially binds the 
marriage. This report has not been substantiated. 
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Wedding Gifts 


The bride-to-be is given many practical gifts by members of 
her immediate family before the wedding. In addition to her 
dowry (Hausssteier), which she has collected over the years, her 
family gives her articles for her new home, including such things 
as a stove, chairs, table, bed, dishes, bureau, naphtha-lamps, a sew- 
ing machine and other necessary objects. She might even receive a 
cow, horse, pigs or sheep. 


Although some of the friends of the couple bring gifts on the 
day of the wedding, relatives defer until later. Gifts from friends 
often are utilitarian articles such as towels, pillow cases, wash cloths, 
soap, and even live chickens. 


Inter-Setilement Wedding Guests 


When a couple have “published” the wedding date, if they have 
relatives in other settlements many of them make the trip to attend 
the wedding and celebration. Quite a few Amish from south- 
eastern Pennsylvania attend weddings in Maryland settlements, be- 
cause these colonies were established by migrants from the Lan- 
caster County area and consequently there are some family relation- 
ships involved between these settlements. 


When the daughter of an Amish deacon in St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, was married in November 1958, several busloads of 
people from Pennsylvania attended the wedding. In order to be 
on hand for the services that started at 9:00 a.m., one chartered 
bus left Gap, Pennsylvania, at 2:30 a.m. and another transported a 
busload from Kirkwood starting at 3:00 a.m. 


More than a hundred Amish from Pennsylvania were guests, 
and a relative, an Amish bishop, assisted the Maryland officials at 
the ceremonies. 


Relatives from a distant Maryland settlement arrived a few 
days early to help with the preparations; one of them said, “. . . 
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some roosters will do their last crowing tomorrow morning, as Mom 
and I are supposed to help prepare chickens for Tuesday’s wed- 
ding yet shai? 


One can only imagine the confusion and crowded conditions 
at these affairs. Of four busloads of guests, only one bus came 
back in mid-afternoon of the wedding day; another left at 11 
o’clock that night; a third left at 8 o’clock the next morning, and 
a fourth at noon the day after the ceremony. 

Amish people don’t mind getting up extra early and staying up 
extra late if a wedding is involved. 


The Honeymoon 


The newly married couple spend their wedding night in the 
home of the bride, where the ceremony was held. 


Because of the elaborate feast and festivities of the wedding, 
all available hands are necessary to help with the task of cleaning 
up the next day. Dishes, platters, spoons, knives and forks and 
pots and pans must be scrubbed, and because many were borrowed 
from friends and neighbors, they must be returned. The extra 
chairs and benches must also be returned and numerous other clean- 
up tasks must be completed. The newly married couple often join 
in and help with these activities on their first day of married life. 


Unlike other Americans, who can expect to be pelted with rice 
and confetti after the wedding and have various pranks played on 
them after the reception when they start on their honeymoon, the 
Amish couple do work that is a realistic part of the wedding. 


It is a custom for Amish newlyweds to visit many of their 
relatives during the weeks and months that follow the wedding. 
The visits represent the Amish version of a honeymoon. Instead of 
taking a trip to a place where they can be alone, separated from 
their friends and relatives, Amish newlyweds visit at the farms of 
relatives, spending a night in one place and a weekend at another. 
Sometimes, because of the large number of relatives, a whole group 
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might gather at one place and hold a “special” dinner in their 
honor. Such a practice usually occurs when the available time 
for the “‘visiting around” is limited. 


The newly-married couple can expect to receive more gifts 
during the honeymoon trip, when relatives will give them bolts of 
cloth, kitchen utensils, buckets, home-canned foods of a wide var- 
iety and other useful items. 


Usually the hosts try to surprise the newlyweds by giving a 
gift just as they are departing from their visit or even after they 
have actually left. It was once a common practical joke to let the 
couple be on their way, driving along the rural countryside, before 
a member of the host’s family caught up with them and gave them 
the gift. Young children often quarreled over the right to be the 
one who gave the couple the gift. 


One function of the Amish honeymoon is to increase family 
solidarity and strengthen the bonds between the various members 
of the kin group. By visiting relatives during the honeymoon, the 
family members of both the bride and the groom are introduced to 
a new member of their family, creating a new tie in an already 
inextricably intertwined series of relations between Amish family 
lines. 


The Wedding Season 


In America the month of June is associated with orange blos- 
soms and weddings and the “June Bride,” but among the Amish it 
is one of the least likely months for a marriage to take place. 


The Amish “wedding season,” has been variously described as 
“in early fall,’ “early winter’ or “after the harvest.” The Amish 
wedding season is a tradition which has been attributed to an as- 
sortment of reasons ranging from superstition to convenience. 


Two studies indicate that the Amish do have a rather limited 
wedding season. The first study involved an examination of more 
than 25,000 marriage license applications in Lancaster County be- 
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tween 1939 and 1954. From this number, 580 Amish marriages 
were analyzed and it was found that 73.2 per cent of the Amish 
weddings occurred in November, and 18.4 per cent were held in 
October and December. Of all the ceremonies, 91.6 per cent were 
held during the “wedding season.” (Only 8.4 per cent of all the 
marriages were formalized during the remaining nine months of the 
year, and a fourth of these marriages were second marriages for at 
least one of the participants. ) 


Another study was made to determine whether or not the wed- 
ding season had been a tradition over a considerable number of 
years. Using Amish genealogies, 1,231 Amish first marriages (from 
1890 through 1956) were examined and it was found that in the 
late 1800’s December was the most common month for marriage, 
but November is now. Although the Amish wedding season is, and 
has been, in the late fall or early winter period, there has been a 
gradual change to an earlier time since the 1890’s. 


Romantic Americans might be interested to know that not a 
single Amish marriage out of the 1,231 was solemnized in the month 
of June — Amish brides are just not June brides. 


Out-of-Season Marriages 


Since nine of every ten Amish marriages were formalized dur- 
ing the wedding season, it is of some interest to inquire about those 
marriages that took place outside of the traditionally established 
time. If the wedding season is a tradition, it can be assumed that 
out-of-season marriages result from some unusual circumstance. 


An examination of these marriages revealed that from 1890 
through 1956, out-of-season marriages were often remarriages. 
When a person remarries after the loss of a mate, 36.1 per cent of 
this type of marriage were out-of-season. 


Amish remarriages were quite frequent, partly due to the great 
significance in which marriage and the family is held in Amish 
life. Very few Amish males remain unmarried if their wife dies 


ae 
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before old age. Some Amishmen have survived three different 
wives and marry a fourth. 


From 1939 through 1954, an analysis of the marriages that 
were out-of-season revealed that 25.0 per cent of them were remar- 
riages, and a study of remarriages from 1890 through 1956 indi- 
cated that they occur out-of-season four times as often as first 
matriages. 


Another element that must be considered in out-of-season mar- 
riages is expediency. The Amish experience some pre-marital preg- 
nancy, as do most societies of the world. Of those couples who 
became parents less than nine months after marriage, 42 per cent 
were married out-of-season. 


Actually, most of the Amish pre-marital pregnancy cases who 
married out-of-season faced the choice between conformity to the 
seasonal marriage custom and delivery of the child before marriage, 
or out-of-season marriage with delivery after the ceremony. Those 
couples who married out-of-season were quite often cases of great 
expediency, because the average bride delivered only three months 
after the wedding, as compared to about six months for those who 
married in season. 


Remarriage and pre-marital pregnancy largely account for out- 
of-season marriage, although other conditions (such as a youth 
drafted into I. W. Service) might occasionally create the need for 
non-conformity to the custom. 


J 


Marriage Age 


In referring to the age at marriage, one booklet claimed “The 
bride-to-be is anywhere from 15 to 21, and the boy from 17 to 21, 
considered the best age for marriage.’’1*° A pamphlet states, “On 
the average, girls marry at 22; and boys at about 24.’2*1_ Both are 
inaccurate; one reflects the popular assumption that the Amish 
marry young, and the second estimate is too high. 


120Patricia Mullen, op. ctt., p. 
121John Hostetler, Amish Life pray p. 22. 
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In a study of more than 500 Amish marriages over a period 
of fifteen years ending in 1954, it was found that the median age 
at first marriage was 22.2 for males and 20.8 for females.122 


Nor is this a recent development, for an analysis of 1,130 mar- 
riages revealed that there has been relatively little change in the age 
at marriage among Amish females between 1890 and 1956.128 The 
composite age at marriage for Amish females since 1890 has been 
20.9 years of age. 


Contrary to popular opinion, the average Amish girl is older 
when she marries than is the typical American bride, who in 1950 
married at age 20.4, compared to the Amish bride’s 20.7. 


Another popular idea is that Amish males have been postpon- 
ing marriage to a later time. The cause of this has been associated 
with the increased difficulty of becoming established on a farm, due 
to land pressure. Although this opinion seems reasonable, the fact 
remains that the actual male age at marriage has been lower than 
in the past. 


The Amish male marries at a younger age than the average 
American male. In 1950 the Amish male was 22.1 and the Amer- 
ican male was 22.6 years of age at marriage. 


Age Differential 


A study of 500 Amish marriages revealed that 72.4 per cent of 
the grooms were older than their brides and only 13.3 per cent of 
the brides were older than their husbands, with the remaining num- 
ber approximately the same age.124 


There has been a gradual decrease in the age difference be- 
tween husband and wife since the late 1800’s, when Amish males. 
were 3.0 years older than their wives. (At this same time the 


122Eimer L. Smith, Acculturation. 
123Elmer L. Smith, Demography #1, p. 8. 
124Fimer L. Smith, The Amish People, p. 71. 
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typical American male was 4.1 years older than his wife.) By the 
1950’s, the average Amish husband was only 1.4 years older than his 
spouse. Part of this change has resulted from the gradual increase 
in age of Amish females at marriage and a decreased age at mar- 
riage for Amish males.1?5 


125Elmer L. Smith, The Amish Family Cycle,” Studies in Amish De- 
mography, Series 3 (Harrisonburg, Va.: Research Council, Eastern Menno- 
nite College, 1959), p. 8. 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Amish Husband 


The Beard 


MISH males are expected to grow 
a beard either after baptism or 
marriage. The males in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania wait until it 
is near the time of their mar- 
riage, but the very few who do 
not marry usually begin growing 
a beard in their mid-twenties. 

The beard has become one of 
the major characteristics of the 
ie Amish male, along with the black 

Wien f suit and broad ard hat. A 
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stories, legends and jokes are told 


about beards. Amishmen have been mistaken for Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drop advertisements, and children have related them to 
Santa Claus or one of his North Pole helpers. One Amishman re- 
ported that when he visited a children’s institution, they gathered 
around him, each seeking to touch his whiskers, one after the 
other.176 Amish beards have been referred to as the “hay crop” or 
some similar rural description; but despite the humor, it is a neces- 
sity by reason of the Scriptural admonition. “. .. neither shalt thou 
mar the corners of thy beard,’’127 
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Jacob Amman is reported to have said that “If there should be 
any who wants to imitate the world with beard shaved off ... he 
shall be severely punished.’’?28 Thus, with both the founding father 
of the sect and the Scriptures calling for the wearing of the beard, 
it is an expected part of the Amish male appearance. 


126The Budget, November 19, 1959, p. 3. 
127Leviticus 19:27. 
128Calvin Bachman, op. ctt., p. 49. 
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Many Amish males never get a commercial hair cut. Their 
wives or mothers serve as the barber, although the males shave 
themselves. Some very strict Amish, who are usually older men 
and church officials, let their beards grow very long and do very 
little trimming. Young men, who are often less strict, trim their 
beards regularly, although this practice is not often discussed. One 
Amishman, on being asked how come his beard was shorter than it 
had been, humorously remarked that “It just shrinks sometimes 
because of the weather.” 


Mustache 


Although the beard is required, a mustache is forbidden. (In 
the book Amishland?®® there is a portrait of an Amishman with a 
mustache, but this writer has never seen an Amishman with one.) 


Reasons why the Amish forbid the growing of a mustache are 
many. One explanation was that it would interfere with giving 
the “holy kiss; another claimed, “the mustache is shaved for the 
sake of cleanliness in eating.”1°° 


A most popular explanation is that the mustache was at one 
time worn by military men and as a result, became a symbol of the 
military to the Amish. The Amish, being pacifists, sought to avoid 
any resemblance to the militarists. 


The Hook-and-Eve 


Outer garments are fastened with hooks-and-eyes because but- 
tons are not to be worn. For this reason the Amish have been 
called “Hook-and-Eye Baptists,’ and in one Ohio settlement a 
group who deviated from this regulation were called the “Button 
Dutch.” 


The restriction against buttons has been reported to stem from 


129Kiehl and Christian Newswanger, Amishland, (New York: Hastings 


House, 1954), p. II. 
130W. H. Richardson, loc. cit. 
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the past when military costumes used buttons to hold back the coat 
to make the sword easily available. This theory holds that buttons 
were regarded as a symbol of violence. It has also been claimed 
that originally the Amish restricted the use of buttons because they 
were made from animal bones.?%1 


Buttons have been frequently used as a decoration, which to the 
Amish could be interpreted as a sign of pride and vanity in outward 
appearance. 


Actually buttons are being used more and more on Amish 
clothing. Sweaters usually have buttons, as do shirts and some 
kinds of outer garments. Trousers frequently have buttons on 
which suspenders are hooked. Outer garments are still usually de- 
void of them, and the hook-and-eye is found on the Sunday dress 
coats and jackets. 


Clothing 


Men dress in black or midnight blue suits. The trousers are 
“front-fall” style, similar to those worn by U. S. Navy personnel. 
They are held up by suspenders, which are usually made of the 
same material as the suit, but on work pants or “barn-door britches” 
elastic store-bought suspenders are worn. 


The Amish suitcoat has no lapels or outside pockets, and the 
style and design is always similar, but the materials used may be 
different. Many articles of clothing are made by the women of 
the family, although Amish style suits, hats and coats are available 
ready made in several local stores that have a special “Plain People” 
department. 


Several stores cater to the Amish and offer mail order service 
for special products, such as ladies’ high black shoes and black patent 
infants’ shoes. One store recently offered “Amish style broadfall 
pants” and had a special sale on black-brass hooks-and-eyes. 


181Charles Ferguson, The Confusion of Tongues (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran Co., 1929), p. 423. 
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Shirts, which may be of any color, usually have buttons. Many 
of them are made in the home from material purchased locally or 
through the mail. When an Amish male dresses for worship serv- 
ice, however, he wears a white shirt. On other occasions, young 
men favor colors of vivid hues of pink, green, lavender, blue and 
yellow. The bright color of the shirt often modifies the impression 
of Amish appearance from somberness to an illusion of gaiety. 


Although it has been claimed that the Amish forbid the use of 
a necktie on grounds that it serves no useful purpose, members of 
several church districts can be distinguished from others because 
they wear black bow ties. 


Men’s overcoats are of several varieties. For everyday a short 
black jacket-coat similar to a Navy pea-jacket is common. Older 
men often possess a long black coat with a cape over the sleeves, 
which resembles the old-fashioned, English formal clothing. Coats 
of this sort are worn to worship services. 


In the wintertime, most men wear long underwear. Because 
Amish homes are without central heating and because they arise in 
the early morning when the temperature is at its lowest, men often 
sleep in their longies. 


Amish winter hats are heavier in weight than most men’s head- 
gear and are made of Australian rabbit fur felt. These black 
broad-brims come in several styles. In the summer men wear a 
natural color straw hat with a narrow black or navy blue band. 
These hats are made locally by an Amish straw-hat maker. Winter 
or summer, Amish men and boys are seldom seen without a hat. 


Many Amishmen wear high black shoes on all occasions, al- 
though most young men wear oxfords. On dress occasions they 
wear black socks. For work in the fields, high shoes that lace and 
hook are worn. In summer many of the men go barefoot, and in 
the field they wear shoes without socks. 


Work clothes are mended and patched and used to exhaustion. 
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Some housewives sew knee and seat patches on work clothing even 
before they are worn for the first time. 


Although the Amish are allowed to have a watch in order to 
tell the time, it is not to be an elaborate piece of jewelry. It would 
be acceptable to wear a simple wrist watch, but almost all men carry 
a pocket watch in their work clothes. Many of these are tied to the 
pants by a heavy cord, or pinned to the shirt — there are no gold, 
silver or “fancy” watch chains or watch fobs. 


Amishmen do not wear any other jewelry, nor do they use 
male cosmetics such as deodorant, after-shave lotion, hair dressing 
or body powder. Lather for shaving is often obtained from the 
same bar of soap that is used by the entire family for washing. 


Given Names 


Amish males have one of a very limited number of given 
names, most of which can be found in the Bible. More than four- 
fifths of the Amish males have one of twenty names: John, Amos, 
Jacob, David, Samuel, Christian, Daniel, Benjamin, Levi, Aaron, 
Jonas, Elam, Stephen, Isaac, Henry, Jonathan, Eli, Gideon, Moses 
or Joseph. 


A study of 1,337 males revealed that there were only 72 differ- 
ent names, and sixteen of these occurred only once and eight only 
twice. 


In referring to an East Earl Township elementary school 
which had 42 pupils, all answering to the surname of either Beiler 
or Fisher, it was claimed, “About a dozen Sarahs and as many 
Bennys make it expedient to call them Elam’s Benny or Johnny’s 
Benny, using the first name of the father.’’1* 


Although Aurand exaggerated when he wrote about the 
Churchtown neighborhood, saying, 


132Grace T. Steinmetz, op. cit., p. 80. 
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“In the locality one must know exactly which Henry 
Stoltzfus he wants to see, for there are about forty such 
‘Henrys’ in the neighborhood,”2*? 


it cannot be denied that similar given and surnames do create con- 
fusion. About half of all Amish men have one of only seven 
different given names, with John, Amos and Jacob constituting 25.7 
per cent of all the male given names. 


Middle Names 


About three-fourths of the Amish males are given the maiden 
name of their mother as middle names. If a mother’s maiden 
name was Sarah King, the son will frequently be given the name 
King for a middle name. Therefore, quite frequently an Amish 
full name identifies two family lines. 


Sometimes a son is given the first and middle name of a pater- 
nal grandfather, or a son may be given the first and middle name 
of his father. 


The use of the middle name is quite functional in situations 
where several people have the same given and surnames. In such 
cases people are referred to by first and middle name, as “Johnny 
L” instead of John Lapp Stoltzfus, or “John Z’” for John Zook 
Stoltzfus. 


Male Nicknames 


Amish males are often best identified by the use of a nickname 
which sets them apart from all others. 


Some unusual Amish nicknames include “River,’ “Spot,” 
“Little Horse,” “Red,” “Hickory” and “County Line.” These 
names are often used in connection with the surname. 

Amish nicknames could be classified in several categories. One 
type of nickname associates the person with a geographic location. 


183Ammon M. Aurand, Jr., op. cit., p. 25. 
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unwed Amish maidens dressed in their best Sunday clothes. 
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Young unwed Amish men watch the activities of the ancient steam engines and 
other power equipment at the Rough and Tumble Engineers Reunion held each year 
at Kinzers, Penna. One of the men is holding the handbag of his girl friend. 
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Because several John Stoltfuses no doubt exist, it is helpful in 
identifying one of them by relating him to a place, thus one might 
say, ‘“Elverson John Stoltz” or “Leola John Stoltz.” Some Amish 
refer to a member of another sect, who drives them in his car on 
a hired basis, as “Taxi Joe Kauffman.” 


A third category relates to the physical characteristics of the 
person. A man with red hair is frequently known as “Red Beiler,”’ 
or two different persons of the same name might be identified as 
“Shorty Aaron Zook” and “Big Aaron Zook.” 


And finally, there must be a category that is humorous or sit- 
uational in character, which results from some known condition or 
situation of the person so identified. For example, the writer heard 
a teen-aged Amish youth called, “Popcorn Johnny,” and several of 
the youths nearby roared with laughter, while others seemed at a 
loss to identify the situation that created the nickname. This cate- 
gory also could include the identification of a person by the use 
of terms such as “Old” or “Young,” designating a chronological 
age, or “Widower,” “Crippled,” “Lame,” or “Blind,” designating a 
condition. 


Patrilocal Residence 


As soon as it is financially possible an Amish couple “set up 
housekeeping.” Because Amish parents seek to help their sons 
obtain farms of their own, some couples live with or near the 
parents of the husband. (The increased land pressure has made 
this practice more and more difficult to maintain, because the 
availability of farm land is limited.) 


The youngest son usually stays on the farm where he was 
raised and brings his bride there to live. In such a case, parents 
eventually relinquish the farm operation and responsibilities to the 
youngest son and move into either a separate house on the farm or 
separate quarters in the same house. Quite a few Amish farmers 
“retire” soon after the marriage of their youngest son. Such a 
practice helps facilitate the occupational objectives of the son 
and reduces competition for farm land. 
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Among the Amish, newly married couples often “live double” 
with their parents. When the youngest son and his family live with 
his parents the arrangement is usually permanent, but in other 
cases “living double” is only a temporary condition while the son 
is saving to buy his own farm or is waiting until a farm is available. 


Patrilocal residence gives the male a certain advantage in the 
adjustment to being a husband. He continues living in familiar 
surroundings and maintains a close daily association with his family. 
In addition, he does most of the same tasks he did previously, and 
there is no change in his social relationships other than the addition 
of a wife. 


Patriarchal Finance 


Long before the Amish youth is married he makes plans to 
farm as an occupation. As a child, the Amish boy did numerous 
farm chores; and in summer months, long before completing his 
elementary education, he “farmed out” or helped full time on the 
family farm. If he farmed out to a neighbor as a laborer, living 
at home, he earned between $300 and $600 per season. This money 
is turned over to his father, who uses it as he sees fit. After the 
young man is more mature he usually earns more money. Some- 
times he “works out’ or does more responsible work on his father’s 
farm, or he is given a strip of land for his own cultivation. 


When he has a strip of land for his own use, he raises tobacco, 
which is a high cash return crop. This, along with his other labor, 
might bring his income as high as $2,000. Some Amish fathers 
give young boys special projects, such as a flock of chickens, from 
which they are credited with the financial returns on the eggs and 
meat. This helps create interest and motivates the youth to want 
to learn about the activities, and the rewards increase initiative and 
responsibility. 


When the boy reaches “courting age” he is given a bachelor’s 
buggy, but actually he has earned it from his own labors, for the 
boy has often given the Amish father many times more dollars 
than the cost of the rig. Nevertheless, the son is appreciative of 
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the “gift,’ for he is brought up to work and he does not feel that 
the money he earns is his own. 


Some critical stories have been told about taking the earnings 
of a son. One true story involved a young man who earned $300 
as a day-laborer on a farm. When he was given the money at 
the end of the season, he in turn, feeling proud and important, 
gave it all to his father. The stern, hardworking, thrifty father 
gave him words of encouragement and praise, and rewarded his son 
by handing him a quarter (25c) for his own use. 


Occupational Objectives 


When a young Amishman is in the position where his father is 
unable to help him get a farm, he must start at the bottom of the 
farmers’ occupational ladder. As previously indicated, most Amish 
boys start out as laborers, either on their parents’ farm or on a 
neighboring farm. In either case the returns are given to the boy’s 
father. When a boy finishes school, at about age fifteen, he is avail- 
able for full time work. The average Amish youth does six or 
seven years of full time farming before he is married. During these 
years, plus when he worked full time during the summer months, 
he usually has “earned” a minimum of $10,000. 


Young Amishmen who become “croppies” or tenant farmers 
usually must settle for a smaller share of the crop returns, because 
of their lack of experience, insufficient equipment of their own, 
and because so many seek farm tenancy. Tenant farmers cannot 
expect more than a third-share of the value of the products of their 
labor. Some young men invest in livestock, farm equipment and 
machinery which eventually make it possible to rent a farm when 
the time comes. 


A rented farm usually involves the payment of a specific 
amount of money to the owner, without any crop-sharing arrange- 
ment. The farmer usually rents the house and land and supplies 
his own machinery, livestock and equipment. When an Amishman 
reaches the “renting” stage he is thought of as “getting ahead” and 
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he is called “a hard working, thrifty farmer.” (The Amish equate 
hard work and thrift with getting ahead.) 


The goal of all Amish males is to be able to get a farm of 
their own. And the sect elders consider it a great virtue to extend 
financial assistance to a young member when he seeks to purchase 
a farm of his own. Financial help is usually given with very low, 
or without any, interest charges. 


The wedding gifts an Amish groom receives might include 
chickens, livestock and farm tools, and even seed or fertilizer. The 
Amish are brought up to think in practical utilitarian terms. 


A farm, a wife and children are an Amishman’s most import- 
ant considerations, and he thinks of these things together, almost 
as one. 
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CHAPTER 8 
The Amish Wite 


Dress 

Brome ea ee | MERICAN women seek to dress 
pt le ES aE A) themselves in garments unique to 
the other females in their group, 
but the Amish women dress alike 
in almost monotonous detail. 
Dresses are made from the same 
pattern that has been in the family 
for generations, being handed 
down from mothers to their 
daughters. The only variation is 
in color. 


Although the Amish are more 
conservative than the Mennonites, 
who allow printed and dotted ma- 
terials, the Amish colors are far more brilliant than those worn by 
Mennonite women, who choose light grey, coffee and dark shades, 
along with “quiet” prints and polka dots. Amish dresses are often 
a vivid shade of blue, green, wine red, or purple, although older 
women frequently cling to black, dark grey and tan. The material 
is always a plain color, never checked, striped, or printed, and 
even polka dots are considered too “gay” and worldly. 
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The dress pattern consists of two pieces, which are cut from 
newspaper or wrapping paper. One piece is for cutting the sleeve 
of the dress, the other is one-half of the back of the bodice. The 
skirt, which requires no pattern, is merely a gathered piece of 
straight material. The front of the bodice is cut from the pattern 
of the back, but slit down the front to the waist, to enable them to 
get in and out of the dress. The slit down the front of the bodice 
is held closed by three or four straight pins spaced down the open- 
ing, although some use a hook-and-eye because buttons are taboo. 
The fullness of the skirt, which allows for freedom of movement, 
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also conceals the outline of the body, and does away with the need 
for maternity dresses, since there is plenty of space for expansion. 
This seems to be of some functional value, because the Amish 
female may have many children, yet only a few dresses. 


On the back of the dress, at the waist, there is a tab which 
does not have any use but which has been perpetuated by tradition. 
Now the women make a dress and sew on the tab without knowing 
any reason for doing it. 


Over the dress an apron is worn. Married women either wear 
an apron of the same color as their dresses or black, but unmarried 
females wear white aprons. The apron, which is a fundamental 
part of Amish female garb, has been attributed to the Bible. 


Har Style 


The manner and style in which the women wear their hair is 
also uniform throughout the sect, because it is dictated by the 
Scriptures, “. . . if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her; 
for her hair is given her for a covering.’’154* Thus Amish women 
have long hair, parted in the middle and rolled in a bun, but young 
girls have their hair braided until about twelve years of age, after 
which this style is frowned upon because of the Biblical admoni- 
tion “. . . that women adorn themselves in modest apparel .. . not 
with braided fait sca. oP 


Prayer Caps 


Amish women have their heads covered by a “prayer cap” at 
all times. This regulation is prescribed in the Scriptures, “But 
every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered 
dishonoureth her head: for that is even all one as if she were 
shaven. For if the woman be not covered, let her also be shorn: 
but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her 
be covered,’’136 


134J Corinthians I1:15. 
135] Timothy 2:9. 
136] Corinthians 11 :5-6. 
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Some women put these caps on as soon as they awaken in the 
morning and do not take them off until getting in bed at night. One 
woman said, “I put on my cap before I even put on my glasses in 
the morning.” 


These caps are usually made of starched white organdy. They 
sit on the back of the head and are tied under the chin in a small 
bow. Even tiny girls wear a covering when they are taken to wor- 
ship service or when they are dressed up to go visiting. By the 
time they are walking they often have it on from morning to night 
and thus develop the habit early in life. 


Although prayer caps have gradually changed in design, the 
modifications have been minor and have occurred over such a long 
period of time that they have hardly been noticed. 


In southeastern Pennsylvania prayer caps are not exactly the 
same, because different church districts sometimes have varying 
standards of design. It has been claimed that “In one section of 
Lancaster County there are three congregations known to their fel- 
low Amish as “two-inchers,” ‘inch-and-a-halfers,” and “inchers” 
because of their differences over the ideal width of the prayer cov- 
ering strings that the women tie in a bow under the chin.”!87 Such 
differences are not of recent origin. At the turn of the century, 
Amish church officials were criticized for being “petty” because a 
controversy developed over a difference of opinion about how wide 
the ribbons on a bonnet should be. 


Shoes and Stockings 


Amish females wear black shoes and black cotton stockings, 
except in the summer when both children and some grown-ups 
go barefoot. Some of the older women wear high black shoes, but 
the younger ones wear low shoes. Infants wear black patent leather 
shoes which, until recently, had not been available in stores and 
were made either by a member of the family or a woman in the 
neighborhood. (Such shoes are now sold through the mail by a 


137Grace T. Steinmetz, op. cit., p. 85. 
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store in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for $1.79 a pair. They report that 
orders are received from Amish communities throughout the entire 
nation. ) 


Gradually, Amish women are adopting stockings made of some 
of the new fabrics, such as nylon, and younger women are begin- 
ning to abandon the old black cottons. 


Capes 


Amish women wear capes or shawls in winter, but otherwise 
their clothing is the same. In cold weather the women wear more 
underclothing and line the sleeves of their dresses — they do not 
wear coats but instead wrap themselves in a black shawl or cape 
and add another petticoat. In summer they merely wear fewer un- 
dergarments. 


There is a trend toward using the newer lightweight fabrics 
such as dacron, to make dresses for use in the summer, while 
heavier and warmer materials are used for winter clothing. 


Night and Underclothing 


Amish undergarments and nightgowns are without the very 
qualities that many American women cherish — laciness and sheer- 
ness. Although there are no known regulations that prescribe the 
style, color, or design of under and night garments, the general rule 
of simplicity creates automatic restrictions against the use of lace, 
sheer materials and anything “fancy.” 


Although it has been reported that young newly-married 
females wear “modern” night clothes, some Amish brides have 
never seen lace on a slip or nightie and would feel guilty wearing it, 
even though the elders might never be aware of their “delinquency.” 
Amish underclothing is often made of cotton or flannel, as are the 
night garments. 


Amish women do not wear girdles or garter belts to hold up 
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their stockings, instead they roll their stockings beneath the knees, 
which is simple, comfortable, and decreases wear and tear on the 
stockings. 


English Clothing 


All non-Amish clothing is referred to as either “English” or 
“gay.” There are frequent reports that some Amish girls have a 
“gay” outfit stored in a nearby village or town, in which they occa- 
sionally dress themselves as non-Amish girls and go out on dates 
with “worldly” boys. The most recent publication that made this 


claim stated, 


“Occasionally a boy or girl will decide to go ‘gay.’ That 
means discarding the traditional garb . . . and wearing 
‘English’ clothes . . .”’18° 


It was then explained that this kind of behavior is easier for 
the girls than it is for the boys because the boys’ long hair and 
bangs are hard to conceal; and that the girls give themselves away 
by their peculiar gait, which is attributed to the habitual kicking 
out against the long skirts and “seven or eight petticoats.” Such 
statements are acceptable only to the naive. 


Although this type incident is often reported, competent ob- 
servers have not presented a single case that indicates such be- 
havior actually exists. If it does occur at all, it is very rare. 


Jewelry 


One taboo relating to personal appearance and wearing apparel 
is the restriction against jewelry. Diamond rings are unheard of as 
personal property among Amish women; they do not have engage- 
ment rings, wedding rings, necklaces, bracelets, pins or lockets, be- 
cause these would be immodest and are considered “costly array” 
which is forbidden by the Scriptures.4°° This taboo is so well 
established that most women do not even carry a watch in order to 
tell fime. 


138Patricia Mullen, op. cit., p. 18. 
139T Timothy 2:9. 
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Cosmetics 


Because simplicity is the rule, Amish women do not use cos- 
metics of any kind — lipstick, rouge and powder included. Even 
deodorants are considered a cosmetic by most of the Amish women, 
and as a result they are seldom used except by some females of the 
younger generation. Perfumes and cologne are also taboo, and even 
commercial shampoo is frowned upon by some of the more strict 
women, who wash their hair with regular bar soap. 


Personality 


A study of the personality attributes of Amish girls indicates 
that they are more “submissive and retiring” than are non-Amish 
girls and Amish boys.1*° 


Amish girls are more introverted than other girls; Amish boys 
are somewhat more extroverted. 


On the other hand, Amish girls are slightly more emotionally 
stable than Amish boys, but they are slightly less stable than non- 
Amish boys and girls. 


In the early 1940’s a similar study of the Amish youth in an 
Indiana settlement came to similar conclusions.44 Both studies 
concluded that membership in the Amish sect seemed to produce 
personality patterns slightly different from the typical American so- 
ciety. 


It is understandable that Amish females are submissive and 
introverted, particularly when compared with Amish males, for they 
are brought up to accept domination by the opposite sex. The 
Amish family, being patriarchal, is ruled by the father, whose word 
usually goes unchallenged by other members of the family. It is 


140Flmer L. Smith, “Personality Differences Between Amish and non- 
Amish Children,” Rural Sociology, XXIII (December 1958) 371-376. 
141T, L. Engle and Eleanor Engle, “Attitude Differences between Amish and 
Non-Amish Children Attending the Same Schools,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXIV (April 1943), pp. 206-214. 
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the male head of the household who decides on major purchases 
and expenditures of money. He decides the price that will be paid 
for items ranging from dishes, furniture and clothing to farm 
land. Quite often he completely dominates the specific choice of 
products as well. The Amish female is brought up in a family 
where all heads turn toward “father” when a general question is 
asked or when a decision is to be made. 


The children in an Amish home learn the full meaning of the 
word no and come to recognize and accept it as final and absolute. 
They learn to respect the authority of their elders — particularly 
their fathers. In this sense they are submissive, retiring and in- 
troverted. 


Sex Attitudes 


Rural people, because of their close association with nature and 
animal life, have been characterized as being oriented to accept sex 
as a natural biological process. The Amish female, however, is in- 
clined to consider the sex act in terms of a “wifely duty.” 


Some Amish females have reported that their mothers told 
them that sex was sinful but a “necessary evil.” Sex education, 
either in the adolescent period or in the preparation for marriage, 
is unheard of among the Amish except in a negative way. 


The sex drive is looked upon as a physical need exclusive to the 
male, who being dominant gains sexual gratification from a submis- 
sive wife who looks upon her participation in terms of her repro- 
ductive responsibilities, rather than as a form of partnership from 
which she can obtain physical and emotional satisfaction. 


Birth Control 


In recent years several former Amish people have expressed 
the opinion that the Amish birth rate has been gradually lowered. 
If this claim were true, it would mean that either the Amish are 
using some birth control devices or they are abstaining from re- 
sponding to the sex drive. 
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Although there are no known religious restrictions against the 
use of birth control devices, if it should become an issue it is rea- 
sonably certain that the church officials would decide that “God’s 
will shouldn’t be tampered with.’ The Mennonite church has not 
taken a stand on birth control either, although it is believed that at 
least a strong minority would view birth control with disfavor. 


The writer’s wife interviewed several Amish females and found 
almost a complete lack of knowledge about birth control devices. 
One woman suggested a possible way to avoid conception which a 
relative told her about. ‘This involved the use of a sponge and a 
vinegar solution, and is a very old method that was popular at the 
turn of the century. 


Medical practitioners who serve Amish communities agree that 
Amish patients have not sought contraceptive devices from them, 
nor have they asked any birth control advice. The story is told 
about an Amish woman who aborted three years in a row. A local 
doctor advised her not to attempt to have any more children. She 
remarked, “It wonders me how to stop it.” 


Living With In-Laws 


Because many Amish brides live with their in-laws, they face 
a much greater number and variety of adjustments after marriage 
than do the males. Not only must they cater to the wishes of their 
husbands, who “rule the roost,” but they must become acquainted 
with the daily schedule, chores and tasks of an established house- 
hold. Although most Amish farm families have a similar working 
schedule, specific differences exist that must be adjusted to: Bed- 
time, mealtimes, and time to arise often differ, as do types of meals 
and the assignment of work tasks. In families made up exclusively 
of daughters, some tasks that would ordinarily be assigned to males 
are given to females out of necessity. Females often chop wood, 
dig potatoes in the field, and do other work that would normally 
be done by boys. 


The bride in the home of her husband’s parents must also 
adjust to her new relatives’ habits, attitudes and behavior. She will 
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need to become familiar with the layout of the home and where 
things are kept, and also get to know the neighbors. 


The adjustments for such an Amish bride are many. Usually 
she takes great pride in the domestic skills that she possesses, and 
puts her best foot forward to prove her husband made a good 
choice, for the Amish female is taught from early childhood that 
her main task is homemaking. “Getting along” with her in-laws is 
made easier by the fact that the Amish community is like one large 
extended family, and most people know one another in some degree. 
The adjustment of the Amish wife to her new surroundings is also 
facilitated by the kindness and basic warmth that Amish people have 
for one another — as brethren. 


Given Names 


The number of different Amish male names are few, but 
female names are even fewer. An examination of 1,356 female 
names showed that only twenty different names accounted for 88.3 
per cent of the total. 


In order of frequency, the twenty most common names are: 
Mary, Sarah, Annie, Katie, Lizzie, Rebecca, Fannie, Barbara, 
Rachel, Lydia, Emma, Malinda, Susie, Sadie, Leah, Hannah, 
Naomi, Mattie, Lavina, and Arie. 


Only fifty-five different given names were found among those 
studied, and ten of these names constituted two-thirds of all the 
Amish female names in southeastern Pennsylvania. 


Middle Names 


More females are given their mothers’ maiden surname for a 
middle name than is found among the males. Over four-fifths 
(81.6 per cent) of the females have a middle name similar to their 
mothers’ maiden name, while only 72.0 per cent of the males do. 
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Nicknames 


Amish women are given nicknames far less often than are 
Amish males; they are identified instead by reference to their hus- 
bands. For example, a couple may be referred to as “the Sam’s,” 
which identifies the husband and wife by use of the husband’s 
given name. 


A widow might at first be referred to as “Sam’s widow,” but 
after some years she will be known by a more specific and personal 
term, such as “Widow Annie.” 


An unmarried woman might become known in the community 
as “Aunt Katie.” This usually occurs after her sisters and brothers 
have children and the family begins referring to her in such a fash- | 
ion. Eventually it takes hold throughout the entire settlement. 


The Female Population Structure 


A study of 2,769 Amish females in the population as of De- 
cember 31, 1950, reveals that there are more males under age twenty 
than females, but there are more females than males between age 20 
and 60 and in the old age category. 


Much of the difference in the sex composition of the Amish 
population relates to the consistently larger number of males than 
females that are born. From 1890 through 1956 there were 104.5 
males born for each 100 Amish females. 


Cooking and Food 


The Amish wife is brought up to consider cooking one of her 
most important responsibilities. Much has been written about 
Pennsylvania Dutch food, and numerous sayings give evidence to 
the importance that eating plays in such homes. The claim “Kiss- 
ing wears out, cooking don’t” reflects an attitude pertaining to pre- 
paration for marriage. Amish males expect their wives to be good 
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cooks, and the Amish bride is assumed to be well beyond the novice 
class by the time she steps in front of her own kitchen stove. 


~The Amish have been associated with all the unique foods and 
special dishes that have made “Dutch” cooking world famous. At 
the same time, much of the publicity cannot be accepted at face 
value today. For example, it is claimed that ‘‘one of the quaintest 
bits of Amish hospitality” is related to the custom of serving the 
“Seven sweets and seven sours.” Specifically the public is told, 


“This the good Amish woman of the house faithfully fol- 
lows . . . woe betide the woman who fails to serve pre- 
cisely seven sweets and seven sours, for her guests look 
for them and count them.” 


Hardly one Amish housewife could even name the fourteen 
dishes that she is reported to serve regularly at meals. 


Much of the popularization of “Pennsylvania Dutch Cooking” 
involves a catering to the tourist trade. In the home, the actual 
amount of home-produced food is becoming less and less. 


Many commercial dining places advertise “Pennsylvania Dutch 
Food” (even the Greek and Italian restaurants), but the “home- 
made” is now carefully and subtly labeled ‘“home-style,” a significant 
distinction. 


The Amish table is supplied with more and more commercial 
products, including ready-to-serve foods. To realize this, one need 
merely watch an Amish housewife shop at the grocery store. She 
picks up a loaf of bread, a package of hard rolls, three cans of 
beans, a package of frankfurters, a jar of mustard, catsup and other 
items. These products are of the ready-to-serve variety and, al- 
though she might supplement the meal with home-canned relishes 
and a home-baked cake or pie, it couldn’t by any stretch of the im- 
agination be called a “Pennsylvania Dutch” family meal. 


Giant food processing companies have almost standardized the 
American meal, just as commercial enterprises have brought other 


142Berenice Steinfeldt, op. cit., p. 30. 
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changes in home and family life. Although the Amish have been 
affected by these new developments, they still do quite a bit in their 
own homes. 


Since the Amish raise some of their own food in their “kitchen 
gardens” (which are often cared for by the womenfolk), they are 
busy throughout the summer months canning many different prod- 
ucts as each crop ripens. One Amish family of four persons, two 
of whom were children, reported that they had canned 260 quarts 
of peaches the previous summer, and in the early spring, had only 
30 quarts left. It is surprising that Amish women have adopted 
modern methods of home-canning and make good use of pressure- 
cookers for their task. 


Many Amish families butcher their own meat, or purchase a 
half side of beef from some member of the sect who is an excep- 
tionally good butcher. This is stored in a rented frozen food locker 
for later consumption, and by making a quantity purchase, they ob- 
tain the lower wholesale price. 


The women can chicken soup, stewed chicken, meat stew and 
many other items which will make later meal preparation easier. 
Almost every Amish home makes its own root beer, ginger ale, or 
other bottled beverage which is served to guests and to family mem- 
bers between meals. Pop corn and even potato chips are frequently 
made in the family kitchen. 


The Amish women think little of the amount of work demanded 
from them in the kitchen, and seem quite proud when they can re- 
late that they baked a large quantity of anything. 


Older Amish women like to chide the younger housewives 
about the “modern, easy ways” as compared to the past. They 
make remarks about “when I was your age we didn’t have no 
bakery truck deliver bread to our door, we made bread twice a 
week,” and “we made our own liverwurst out of hogs’ heads and 
livers after a butchering.” 


Amish housewives still do a fabulous amount of work related 
to food, in spite of the continual and gradual changes that have 
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been taking place on the domestic scene. In certain seasons they 
are busy making scrapple, sausage, dried beef, and other products, 
and they regularly bake cakes and pies and some still bake bread. 


Each meal calls for considerable preparation, for farming 
people work hard and eat heavily. Cooking is done in between the 
many other chores that are assigned to the women, such as sewing, 
gardening, cleaning and child-rearing. One would need to search 
far and wide to find a healthy Amish woman who will admit rest-_ 
ing during the day. 


One young Amish housewife, who had two small children, said 
she missed being at “home” with her folks, because when she was 
single and lived with her parents, her chore each Friday was to bake 
the pies for the family and this usually meant baking forty-five pies. 
She added, “It’s almost a waste to make only three or four pies like 
I do now.” Her father added, however, “We only let her do the 
regular baking. If we were going to have something ‘for fancy’ 
Mother would do the baking then.” The women take a certain 
amount of pride in the hearty appetites of the family; when a hus- 
band is a heavy eater, the wife may say, “My man’s a wonderful 
eater,” and she appears happy to provide plenty of food to satisfy 
his appetite. 
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CHAPTER 9 
The Amish Home 


T is appropriate that the Old 
Order Amish are also referred 
to as “The House Amish” for 
the home is the most important 
place in the lives of all sect 
members. It is in the home 
where many Amish people were 
born, baptized, married, and die. 
It is in a home where they wor- 
ship, court, enjoy recreation and 
social activities, gain much of 
their education and hold their 
funeral services. The home is in 
some way directly associated 
with all of the most important 

events in the lives of Amish people. Almost all men, being farm- 
ers, do their daily work within sight of their homes and eat three 
meals a day in the family kitchen, while Amish women work in- 
and-around their own homes. Few among the Amish can say they 
are “going to work,” because they stay and work on the farm. 


Residential Stability 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the Amish is residen- 
tial stability. In a modern society where one person in five moves 
annually, the Amish people take pride in the perpetuation of home 
and farm ownership in the family through generations. Some 
Amish feel quite proud to be able to say of their farm, “It’s been 
in our family over two hundred years” or “Our place has always 
been owned by Amish,” 


Farms and homes are traced through time, almost as family 
genealogies are among these people. Complete historical sketches 
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can be given about the home and farm the average Amishman lives 
on, including former owners, inhabitants, changes in the acreage 
and buildings. Most farms have a name, usually identifying a 
family, by which they are known. 


When Samuel King came to America from Europe in 1744, he 
settled in southeastern Pennsylvania, where he reared fourteen 
children. One of his sons lived on a farm just west of the village 
of Intercourse on the north side of what is now route #340. To- 
day the great-great-great-great-grandson of this early arrival lives 
on that same Amish farm. 


The stability of residence can be indicated by the fact that 
91.7 per cent of the Amish bridegrooms were born in the same 
county as their fathers, and the vast majority were born in the 
same townships as their fathers. Amish females maintain a similar 
pattern of residential stability. 


When the family “stays put” it is under greater control by the 
community than when a family is mobile. When a family develops 
local ties it becomes an important part of the larger neighborhood 
and is inclined to conform to the expectations of the community. 
Many sociologists contend that attachment to a local area, through 
time, is a major force in the development of group cohesion and 
solidarity. 


In Lancaster County it is not uncommon for an Amish farm 
to be sold at the death of the Amish owner, but it is rare indeed 
for an Amish owned farm to be sold to a non-Amish farmer. A 
Leacock Township official reported to Kollmorgen that during his 
twenty-five years in office, Amish people bought every farm that 
was sold, except one that was sold on a Sunday. (When an Amish- 
man doesn’t do business. )+4* Good farms are kept within the Amish 
group. 


Because almost all Amish people are farmers, the typical home 
is only one of several structures on the property and quite often it 


1483Walter M Kollmorgen, op. cit, p. 29. 
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is one of the smaller buildings, for the bank barn, tobacco shed 
and other buildings found on an Amish farm often appear huge 
when compared to similar structures on typical American farms. 


The Amish home is usually quite spacious, while at the same 
time modest. Most homes are made of wood, and many of them 
are covered with asbestos shingles. White, cream and grey are the 
most popular exterior colors. The exterior is without the electric 
and telephone wires that are typical of modern homes; nor are there 
radio or television antennae on the roof. Lightning rods are also 
forbidden. Some homes still have an old bell-tower reminiscent of 
the distant past when farm women sounded the bell to call the 
farmers from the fields for meals. Another device found on many 
Amish farms is the tall old-fashioned windmill, or they may have 
the more unique water-wheel from which power is supplied to pump 
water into a sink. 


There are seldom (if ever) any door bells on Amish homes. 
It was once remarked that this was an indication of their lack of 
hospitality, but it is more likely that the Amish believe that visitors 
are able to knock on the door. Also, the Amish family usually has 
enough members to assure that a visitor coming down the lane will 
be noticed and welcomed. 


Decor 


The Amish do not believe in decorating for the sake of eye 
appeal. Decorative objects should not be “just for so,” as the 
Amish say, meaning just for show or looks, because that would be 
a sign of pride. Nevertheless, the Amish housewife does attain 
colorful decorations in the home, by the skillful use of objects 
which have a purpose. Although the walls are generally plain and 
painted a conservative light color, often there will be a colorful 
calendar on the wall or some crossstitched embroidered wall motto, 
usually a Biblical quotation or verse of prayer. Popular wall 
mottos are: 


“God is Love” 
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“Bless this House, Oh Lord We Pray, Make It Safe by Night 
and Day” and other more original verses. 


Although the rooms in the home are quite bare, without pic- 
tures, curtains or carpeting, there is still a certain unique simplicity 
and hominess, for the furniture may be brightly colored, and some- 
times chairs or chests are gaily decorated with old Pennsylvania 
Dutch designs. 


It is interesting that the number of calendars in a home often 
far exceeds common necessity, or they may be large colorful pic- 
tures with small calendars whose true function could be questioned 
from the point of view of utility. 


Because the Amish do not allow the use of electricity, all homes 
have several naphtha or gasoline lamps. The “modern” gasoline 
lantern is pumped up before lighting and gives off a bright un-_ 
wavering light, which can be used for reading without much eye 
strain. At the same time, they must be handled with care, because 
they have been known to explode. Some Amish people have been 
seriously injured by these lamps and some homes have been ser- 
iously damaged from fires created by them. 


The Amish usually keep the window shades drawn, because 
there are no curtains to insure privacy. 


Parlor 


The parlor in an Amish home is rarely used except on special 
occasions stich as a worship service, a funeral, or when guests visit. 
This room is often separated from the others by sliding or folding 
doors and is unheated most of the time. It usually has a large 
hand-made rag or braided rug, several plain chairs and a couch. 
Somewhere on the wall there will be a family record showing, in 
illuminated-type printing, the date of the marriage of the head of 
the household and the names and birth dates of the various children. 
If a death has occurred, that date will also be recorded after the 
name of the deceased. 
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The parlor often has a few decorative items that are actually 
“just for fancy” in spite of the possible utilitarian function they 
may serve. Colorful pin cushions, pot holders, fancy dishes and 
glassware are on display, as are embroidered samplers and knitted 
afghans, which all help add interest to an otherwise drab room. 


The Kitchen 


The Amish kitchen is, in a sense, the living room, for it is 
the center of family activity. It is here where Mother cooks the 
meals and where Father reads the Bible or Almanac after the day’s 
work is over, while young children crawl about the floor in play. 
It is here too where the family dress on cold winter mornings, for 
Amish bedrooms are unheated and the kitchen is the warmest place 
in the house. The kitchen is also the room in which father has a 
couch on which he often takes a short nap after the noonday meal 
before returning to his farm chores. 


This room is often the largest in the home. All meals are 
served in the kitchen, and because the family is usually quite large 
and often includes grandparents, an unmarried sister of the husband 
or wife, or a widowed aunt, the facilities for eating are extensive. 


When this writer had a Sunday evening meal with an Amish 
family he wrote the following description of the kitchen. (Although 
this family was of unusual size, the account does give an indica- 
tion of a typical kitchen.) 


There were seventeen family members, consisting of a grand- 
mother, a mother and father and their seven daughters and five 
sons, as well as the husbands of two of their daughters. Counting 
the non-Amish visitor and his wife, a total of nineteen people sat 
at a long table, with a smaller table arranged at the end as an ex- 
tension. In addition to those people seated at the table, there were 
several place settings for another son and his wife, who were ex- 
pected. The young grandchildren of the host and hostess numbered 
twelve, but they had been served their meal previously. 


Although this large number would crowd any typical American 
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kitchen (if they could fit in it at all), in this kitchen the arrange- 
ment consumed only about a fourth of the space in the room. The 
rest of the kitchen housed equipment of various kinds: A large 
coal-wood cookstove, a water-closet, a work table and closed shelv- 
ing, in addition to a couch, a hat rack and several chairs. One 
chair, an old “cheese-cutter” rocker, was a favorite of the head of 
the household, and a Boston-style rocker housed his aged mother 
most of the time. 


The Outside Kitchen 


Semi-attached to the typical Amish kitchen is an “outside” kit- 
chen which is actually inside the house, but outside the main kitchen. 


Much of the extensive food preparation is done in the outside 
kitchen. Here can often be found equipment for churning butter; 
copper-bottomed apple butter kettles; corn shredders; cabbage cut- 
ters; meat grinders and crocks. The facilities for canning and 
preserving foods are kept here, and the Amish produce home-made 
scrapple, sausage, sauerkraut, applebutter, jams, jellies and other 
foods. The equipment to make bottled beverages, such as root beer 
and ginger ale, is kept “out.” 


Although the, finished preserved products are often stored in 
the cellar, almost all the work is done in the outside kitchen. This 
room is also used for storing food that is going to be used soon or 
is cooling off for use at the next meal. 


During a meal an Amish housewife will frequently say, “Eat 
until it’s all, there’s more back,’ meaning that everything on the 
table should be consumed, because there is more, if needed, in the 
outside kitchen. 


Since they have no electric refrigerators, the Amish often 
keep perishable food either in an ice box or a springhouse. Many 
Amish farms have water-pumps, powered by water wheels set in 
small streams, which carry a constant flow of water into the house 
to a “water-closet.” This is used to store milk, butter and other 
perishable foods, which are placed in crocks and kept cooled by 
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the constant flow of the water over and around them. Many water- 
wheels pump over a considerable distance from the stream to the 
farmhouse. 


“Modern” Conveniences 


Many of the so-called modern conveniences are not allowed in 
the Amish home, but a few semi-modern devices have been making 
their way into many homes. Because of the restrictions against 
the use of electricity, non-Amish observers automatically conclude 
that modern refrigerators, washing machines, and cooking stoves 
are not to be found in Amish homes. Actually, many of these im- 
portant appliances are available and can be found in more Amish 
homes each year. 


Although Amish homes are unheated except for the kitchen, the 
Tilley heater, which is available in several models including a port- 
able, is an item sold throughout the Amish settlements of the na- 
tion. This uses kerosene oil and will burn about twelve hours on 
one filling. 


In Amish homes the washing machine is gradually replacing the 
old rubbing board. Several manufacturers produce gasoline-motor 
operated machines which, although far from silent, wash and wring 
clothing exactly the same as those which use electricity. Amish 
women also find the Coleman gasoline iron (which sells for around 
$15.00), to be efficient. 


Refrigerators powered by kerosene can also be found in a large 
number of Amish homes; these are replacing the old ice-box and 
water-closet. 


Kerosene ranges are also available, making it possible for a 
visitor to the Amish settlement to examine what appears to be a 
very modern kitchen with many gleaming white appliances — stove, 
refrigerator, and washer — each powered by a source of energy 
other than electricity. 


Almost every Amish farm home has one or more gasoline 
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powered generators which are used to supply the energy to operate 
some of the equipment that is now available. Several Amishmen 
have well equipped workshops with power drills, lathe, and saws 
of various kinds, all powered by a gasoline-generator. 


Bathroom 


A recent publication states “as the baths are a matter for 
weddings and funerals, the lack of tub and shower is no hardship 
to the Amish. Baths are occasionally taken in between times, 
usually at the whim of an older member of the family.”1** The | 
writer goes on to illustrate that the Amish bathe in a wooden tub 
’sparingly” filled with hot water, and after one finishes another 
bathes in the same water, and this process continues until all mem- 
bers of the family have had a bath. 


Considering that almost all of the weddings take place in the 
late fall of the year and that sometimes months and months go by 
between Amish funerals, the idea of an Amish person not bathing 
except for weddings and funerals would make baths a rarity indeed. 
Such statements are untrue, for although the Amish do not have 
modern plumbing facilities they do take baths more frequently 
than some people would imagine. 


In the summer the problem of bathing is simpler than in the 
cold winter months, but most Amish bedrooms have a pitcher and 
a washbowl, just as many of the hotels did before the turn of the 
century. These bowls are used in the same way and to the same 
extent that our forefathers used them, before bathtubs and central 
heating became established in the home. 


The contention that it is a long distance to the stream for water 
is contradicted by the fact that the pump is often right on the 
back porch or in the outside kitchen. The main problems of bathing 
are the lack of hot water and the limited heating in the Amish 
home. 


144Patricia Mullen, op. cit., p. 4. 
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The use of indoor bathrooms has been a general source of 
minor deviation from the past, for they are prohibited and still 
officially frowned upon by “strict” Amish church leaders. Today, 
the Amish family will usually have a freeze-proof toilet in a shed 
attached to the house. This gives the convenience of its use with- 
out going out into the weather, but at the same time the inconveni- 
ence of it being unheated and, at least technically, a separate unit 
from the actual dwelling place. Some farm homes have left un- 
finished a place for an inside bathroom — one already had shower 
heads installed. The head of this household no doubt expects to 
use this facility as soon as others in the group begin to accept the 
inside bathroom. Most Amish houses do not have any room that 
resembles a bathroom. 


Men shave, get their hair cut, and “spruce up” in general in 
the Amish “all-purpose-family-room” — the kitchen, in the outside 
kitchen, or on an enclosed porch. 


The Bedroom 


The bedroom in an Amish home is quite simple, and usually 
contains a double bed covered with a colorful hand-made quilt or 
coverlet. Floors are bare except for occasional hooked or rag throw 
rugs, and the windows have shades but are usually without curtains. 
The walls are painted a pastel color and never wall-papered. Along 
one wall is a rack with clothes hooks, which serves as an “open” 
closet. Here will be hung the clothing of the person or persons 
who use the room. A chest of drawers will house the smaller 
articles of clothing — stockings, prayer caps, underclothes and 
personal belongings. | 


An unmarried girl will usually have a chest in which she keeps 
some of her prized handiwork; this too is kept in the bedroom. 


Some bedrooms have a ceramic water pitcher and bowl on a 
wash stand, which is used for bathing. The wash stand has a towel 
rack built on it. 


A pot is usually available in the bedroom for the sake of con- 
venience. After all, the Amish toilet is outside and not very acces- 
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sible for use in the middle of the night, particularly in winter 
months. 


Although a naphtha lamp is available in some bedrooms, they 
are seldom placed in the rooms of young people, because they can 
be a fire hazard when not properly used. 


Married couples sleep together in a double bed. Twin or 
single beds for married couples are looked upon as “improper” and 
as an indication that the couple are not getting along. 


In summary, the Amish farm house is a cheerful home, despite 
the lack of the many forbidden items and facilities which modern — 
Americans would look for in a comfortable house. The Amish 
home is without curtains, wallpaper, pictures, wall-to-wall rugs, 
telephone, television, radio, electric lights, running hot and cold 
water, upholstered furniture, inside toilet, phonograph player, elec- 
tric mixer or fry pans, garbage disposal, full heating and many 
other things that are now thought to be necessities by other Amer- 
icans. 


Lwing Double 


It has been reported that quite a few Amish families “live 
double,” which means that two separate families live in the same 
dwelling. It would be inaccurate to conclude that this represents a 
major characteristic of Amish family life. Usually at least one of 
the families are young, and in the process of saving until they can 
manage to buy a farm of their own. In most cases of living double 
the families involved are closely related, such as two brothers and 
their families or some other close relationship. 


Although living double does occur, it should be regarded as a 
temporary arrangement only. An analysis of 200 Amish farms in 
Leacock Township revealed that only twenty-four families were 
living double at the time. These twelve homes were structurally 
arranged in such a way that they were actually double houses, sim- 
ilar to those found in urban areas during the period of 1890 when 
many two-family houses were built. This type farmhouse repre- 
sented only six per cent of those studied. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Parenthood 


aaq MAGINE an Amish farm, sit- 
(4, uated on a sparsely settled rural 
dirt road; it is early in the 
morning during the cold winter 
months, and a woman calls her 
husband, telling him she has her 
first labor pains. 
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The husband lights a naphtha 
lantern in the unheated upstairs 
bedroom, while his mother acts 
as mid-wife. They agree it 
would be best to bring her 
downstairs to the kitchen, where 
it will be warm and she can rest 
on the couch near the stove. 

The oldest child, aged 9, is busy pumping and carrying water, 
and the father lights the stove, because they do not have hot or cold 
running water inside the home. 
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One. of the younger children is sent to a nearby farm, where 
there is a telephone; he carries a message that the doctor should be 
called. 


At 4:15 a.m., before the dawn, an infant daughter is born to 
this 80-year-old mother. It is her sixth child. 

After the doctor arrives he orders an ambulance, for it has 
been decided that the mother should be hospitalized, since she is 
going to have twins. Calling the ambulance creates the need for 
another trek to a telephone. 


At 6:45 a.m. another daughter is born, but this time in a well- 
equipped, modern hospital where the mother is attended by an ex- 
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perienced doctor, trained nursing personnel, and all the scientific 
equipment necessary to give both the mother and her children the 
best of care. 


Such a situation occurred only recently, and it portrays a tran- 
sition that is taking place among the Amish today. Until recently, 
almost all Amish children were born at home, and some Amish 
will not go to a hospital for childbirth, but more and more the 
hospital services are being used. 


Home Births 


In Lancaster County the Amish account for about a third of 
all home births. The Amish deliver children at home at a rate eight 
times higher than the rest of the local population. At the same 
time, only about a fourth of the Amish births are at home. This is 
one of the most significant changes that has occurred among the 
Amish in recent years. 


It is quite certain that the Old Order Mennonites, rather than 
the Amish, have the highest home birth rate in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The names Groff, Kurtz, Horst, Martin, Nolt, Sensenig, 
Weaver and Zimmerman are among the names most frequently 
associated with home births today, and these are not Amish sur- 
names. 


A study of 1,000 consecutive Amish births, ending December 
31, 1958, showed that 73 per cent of the Amish births were in a 
hospital.*° The increased use of hospital services has led to several 
emergencies created because the Amish are without the adequate 
means of rapid transportation facilities. In 1957, a Bird-In-Hand 
woman delivered her thirteenth child in the ambulance on the way 
to the Lancaster General Hospital. An Ohio mother faced a similar 
emergency — only in triplicate. When a non-Amish neighbor’s 
automobile was borrowed to take her to the hospital, she delivered 
one child in the car and two more in the hospital. 


145Fimer L. Smith, Amish Demography #3, p. 14 and Appendix D, 
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Hospitalization Insurance 


The specific inducement that brought about the change from 
home to hospital births is believed to have been the increased mem- 
bership in hospital insurance plans among the Amish. 


Several insurance company representatives have reported that 
although the Amish are against insurance, many have been sold 
on hospitalization plans. They do not think of these as insurance. 
One Amishman said, “It’s not really insurance; it’s like paying the 
hospital in advance,” and another said, “. . . we have to pay later 
anyhow, when the women have the kids...’ Considering the high 
birth rate among the Amish and the fact that 95 per cent of the 
married couples have children, they do seem to be paying in ad- 
vance for their children. (On the other hand, all of them will die, 
but they do not purchase life insurance.) 


Along with the trend toward use of hospital facilities is the 
gradual increased use of the services of medical practitioners. In 
the past, many infants were brought into the world attended either 
by a mid-wife or a member of the family. There was little pre- 
natal and post-natal maternal care. Even today the doctors’ services 
are not sought early in the pregnancy period, and many are not 
consulted at all until the labor pains develop. (The comments 
made on birth records indicate that in many cases the doctor had 
little contact with the patient prior to delivery.) 


Motherhood 


The Amish mother was younger at the time of her first born 
than other American mothers, who were a half-year older. In re- 
cent years Amish women became mothers at the average age of 21.9 
years.4#® Among the Amish only about half as much time elapses 
between marriage and the birth of the first child as with the non- 
Amish,147 


146Jn 1950, the average American mother had her first child at 22.5 
years of age. 

147Amish mothers delivered 14.5 months after marriage, compared with 
the non-Amish at 28.0 months. 
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Amish women become mothers at an earlier age than they did 
in the 1890’s when they were 22.3 years old. This lower age at 
motherhood is common to both the Amish and the total American 
society. 


Fatherhood 


Amish husbands become fathers at the average age of 23.3. 
years. There has been a gradual decrease in the age at fatherhood 
over the past fifty years, as there has been a similar trend in the 
marriage age of Amish males. In 1890, Amish men became fathers 
for the first time when they were 25.1 years old. 


The lower age at marriage and fatherhood has meant the bur- 
den of additional responsibility on Amish males at younger ages. 
At a time when farm land is more scarce and also very expensive, 
starting a family earlier has increased the financial problems and 
often has created a heavy burden of debt that must eventually be 
paid. When marriage occurs at an earlier age the male has less 
time to save and prepare for his new responsibilities. Under such 
a Circumstance it is less likely that he will be able to have a farm 
of his own at the time of his marriage. 


Authority 


The Amish family is patriarchal, with the father the possessor 
of great authority over the members of the group. The father gives 
orders pertaining to the work that is to be done by the various 
members of the family, he directs and approves or disapproves the 
quality of the work and suggests other activities as well. The wife 
and children are supposed to be submissive and conform to his de- 
sires. At times some observers have viewed the broad power of 
Amish fathers as if it were used selfishly in his own interest. Such 
a claim is naive, for the Amish father assumes the responsibility of 
leadership by tradition, and he acts in what he believes to be in the 
best interests of his family (within the framework of the goals and 
dreams of conformant Amish sect members.) The actions and 
behavior they exhort from family members are ordinarily the basic 
values of the sect as a whole. 
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When the Amish father is absent from the farm the children 
are supposed to be submissive to their mother. Some people have 
assumed that domination by the father results in a thwarting of the 
desires of members of the family, which in turn often creates a 
sullen attitude and latent hostility. This writer, however, agrees 
with Loomis and Beegle, who wrote, 


“Paternalistic as they are, few families have members who 
are more satisfied and less anxious to leave their homes 
than the Amish. Indeed, it would be a heartbreaking ex- 
perience for any of the children to have to leave the family 
completely.’’148 


Number of Children 


It is significant that the birth-rate and family-size among the 
Amish are unlike the rest of the nation. In 1890 the typical Amish 
mother had seven or more children, while the national average was 
5.4; and in 1940 when American mothers had 3.0 children, the 
Amish had six or more. 


Compared to the non-Amish, a much greater portion of Amish 
couples have a large number of children. Of the Amish couples 
married in the 1920’s, 88.6 per cent had five or more children and 
35.8 per cent had ten or more children. Couples who married in 
the 1890’s had a similar fertility. One must conclude that the im- 
portance of children is still a major Amish value. 


Child Spacing 


Another significant pattern of change has been the gradual 
trend toward a shorter period between births (child-spacing) among 
Amish mothers. 


In the 1890’s the average Amish mother delivered her first 
child 20.9 months after the wedding, as compared to only 14.5 
months in the 1950’s. 


148Charles P. Loomis and J. Allen Beegle, op. cit., p. 797. 
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A study of second births reveals that during the 1890’s Amish 
mothers had their second child 25.2 months after the birth of the 
first, while in the 1950's it was 19.2 months. A similar trend is 
indicated when third, fourth and fifth births are studied. 


This trend has been a continual one since 1890, except during - 
the 1930’s when the time between marriage and the birth of the 
first child increased 4.6 months over the 1920-29 period. Whether 
this can be attributed to the economic depression has not been 
determined, but the decreased marriage and birth rate among the 
non-Amish during that time is generally considered to have been 
economically determined. 


The Last Child 


At present, Amish mothers give birth to their last child at an 
earlier age than they did in the 1890’s. Although Amish parents 
had their last child at an earlier age, they were older than the 
typical mother of today, who has her last child at age 27. For the 
typical American mother the median time interval between marriage 
and the birth of the last child is estimated to be slightly more than 
six years, as compared with 10 years in 1890. Among the Amish, 
however, the time interval has been only slightly reduced, because 
in the 1890’s females married, had their first child, and their last 
child all at a later age. Today, the Amish female has her first 
child and her last child earlier, but the length of time between mar- 
riage and the birth of the last child has remained about the same 
— more than ten years. 


Amish females continue to make more use of the fertility per- 
iod. Their reproduction of offspring starts earlier in life, is more 
frequent, and continues later than for the typical American female. 


Childless Couples ‘ 


When an Amish couple marry, children are considered to be 
one of the natural results. Some Amish couples do not have chil- 
dren, but the reasons are biological, rather than social or cultural. 
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In any group, because of beliefs, biological inadequacy or by 
individual choice, a certain portion of the married couples do not 
have children. In the United States in 1890 about eight per cent 
of the married women past fertility age had not borne a child. This 
figure had almost doubled by 1940, when approximately 15 per cent 
of the marriages were childless, and recent reports indicate almost 
20 per cent. 


Among the Amish the percentage of childless marriages has 
remained quite stable, as indicated by the fact that 5.1 per cent of 
the marriages that occurred in the 1890’s were childless, while only 
4.3 per cent of the marriages in the 1940’s were childless. The 
national trends show a gradual and continued increase in childless 
marriages, but the Amish rate has been consistently lower. At 
present, Amish childless marriages are less than a fourth of the 
national average. 


Skilled workers with 10.4 per cent, and professional occupa- 
tions with 11.2 per cent were among the highest in the amount of 
childless marriages. The Amish, being mostly farmers, can best be 
compared against other farmers. The 1910 Census showed that 7.6 
per cent of the farm owners, 5.5 per cent of the farm renters, and 
4.9 per cent of the farm laborers were childless. The Amish, in 
the same decade, had only 3.2 per cent childless. It should be noted 
that most Amish people are farm owners. 


While farmers across the entire nation have experienced a 
gradual increase in childlessness, there is little evidence that a simi- 
lar trend has occurred with Amish sect members. Amish couples 
not only expect to have children, they want them; and because of 
this, one writer claimed that “childless couples, after a few years 
of trying, are given orphans to raise —- so neighbors won't scorn 
them.”’249 


Neighbors do not scorn a couple who are not able to have 
children; they will usually sympathize with them as ii they suffered 
a misfortune. Very few Amish couples who are childless have 
been able to secure parentless children. Such youth often have 
many close relatives who take them into their homes along with 
their own children. 


149Patricia Mullen, of. cit, p. 10. 
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CHAPTER 11 
The Children 


er erecmeenng FEN an Amish boy is born the 
< Y fi parents sometimes tell their 
friends, “We have a little 
woodchopper” or “We have a 
tiny new farmer.” A newborn 
daughter is occasionally re- 
ferred to as “Our new little 
dishwasher” or “Our new little 
housekeeper.” Such references 
are a fairly good description of 
some of the expectations that 
parents have in relationship to 
their children, both in terms of 
chores that will be delegated 
to them and occupations they hope will be pursued. 


Clothing 


The infant boy, after only a short time, is dressed in the tra- 
ditional garments of the sect. He appears as a miniature of his 
father, with black broad-brimmed hat, broadfall trousers and sus- 
penders and a black jacket. He wears such garments from about 
two years of age on through the rest of his life if he becomes a 
member of the sect. 


The infant daughter is dressed in garments familiar to the 
sect; she wears a prayer cap almost from the time of birth. Among 
the Amish there is no “pink-or-blue” tradition to guide the color of 
garments infant boys or girls are to be dressed in, like that of typi- 
cal American society. When they are “dressed up,” tiny daughters 
wear a bonnet, a black pinafore-type apron over a plain colored 
dress, black cotton stockings, black patent leather shoes, and a white 
prayer cap. Plain but often bright colored dresses are worn on or- 
dinary occasions. They always wear a prayer cap to church serv- 
ices. 
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Har Style 


The boy’s hair is cut like his father’s — quite long, covering 
his ears on the sides, but with bangs across the forehead. His 
mother is his barber, and the hair style is attributed to tradition as 
well as to the Scripture, “Ye shall not round the corners of your 
Heads ,-.. 28° 


Amish girls wear their hair in braids, pinned up in a circular 
fashion, with a part in the center. But after age twelve girls cease 
wearing braids because the Bible says ‘. . . not with braided hair.’’151 


Personality Formation 


It is generally agreed that personality development takes place 
in the family. Although there exist several divergent theories on 
the subject, social psychologists tend to view personality as the sub- 
jective aspect of culture; while some psychiatrists consider person- 
ality to be a system of reaction patterns that are formed in social 
interaction, but not directly related to culture. In either case the 
basic traits of personality are formed in the family setting, for it is 
in the family that the child experiences his early social interaction 
and it is in the family that the child is first introduced to the culture 
of the group in which he was born. 


Personality differences between Amish and non-Amish children 
are the results of cultural and social orientation. A girl born of a 
non-Amish mother who died in childbirth, and who was brought up 
in an Amish home, was as much a conforming member of the 
sect as any other Amish female, for she was taught the values, be- 
liefs, expectations and philosophy that are basic to the accepted 
way-of-life of an Amish person. The only published example of 
this was Joseph Yoder’s interesting story of his mother, Rosanna,15? 
who was born of Irish Catholic parents but was cared for by Amish 
parents. She became a faithful member of the Amish church and 


150. eviticus 19:27. 
1517, Timothy 2:9. 
152Joseph Yoder, Rosanna of the Amish op. cit. 
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a staunch believer in the regulations of the group. These values, 
being internalized in the personality of the individual, seem natural 
and inevitable, particularly when the person looks around and ob- 
serves loved ones in the family, the play group and the neighbor- 
hood who are similar in behavior, social attitudes and values. 


Cultural Conditioning 


It is in family life that the child first learns how to behave 
and what is expected of him. Later, friends and neighbors will 
also be of some influence. The family conditions (directly or in- 
directly) the child’s early habits, including dressing, language, eat- 
ing, religion, behavior, submission to authority and other elements 
of culture. 


The Amish children are dressed in special sect-prescribed gar- 
ments at a very early age and taught that such clothing is “proper” 
for them. They are spoken to in the “Pennsylvania Dutch’ dialect, 
which they accept as their language. (Some Amish children learn 
their first English when they attend public school.) The dialect be- 
comes as natural for an Amish child as Chinese is to a Chinese 
child. It is in the intimate, informal family setting where many of 
the sentiments, beliefs, values and attitudes of the parents become 
almost fused into the child. 


The child is smiled at or caressed when behavior is approved, 
but frowned at or scolded when activity is disapproved. Through 
an almost unconscious form of teaching, older members of the 
family place emphasis on particular kinds of behavior, from which 
the child learns “right” and “wrong.” 


As an Amish bishop put it, “We decide for the children... 
all members must conform ... we can’t have some doing one thing 
and others something else, it would create disunity .... Anyway, 
the child is molded long before he realizes it and usually wants to 
be like his folks .. . and doesn’t know anything else.” 


And an Amish father compared discipline of the child with 
sheep, “. . . It’s like a staked sheep, it has a certain amount of free- 
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dom, but there is a limit and when the slack of the rope is gone, it 
can’t move no more.” When necessary, Amish children will be 
“spanked” for parents accept the Biblical verse, “He that spareth 
his rod hateth his son . . .”158 


Because the child is plastic, he is potentially able to adapt 
to almost any pattern of behavior and culture to which he is born 
or exposed. The Amish have been able to rear their young to 
accept and adopt the rigid requirements of a sect that has been 
termed “a modern archeological find.” 


Expectation of Boys 


Early in life Amish boys are conditioned to expect to become 
farmers. Unlike non-Amish children, who are usually undecided 
about an occupation, Amish children are decided before they com- 
plete the elementary grades in school. 


When the Amish boys in the seventh and eighth grades were 
asked, ““What do you expect to do when you finish school?” four- 
fifths (80 per cent) answered, “farmer,” while the remainder said 
they expected to be “carpenters, horse and pony dealers, or raise 
cattle.” Almost all Amish boys wanted and expected to be asso- 
ciated with agriculture. 


Non-Amish boys in the same schools claimed a wide range of 
occupational interests ranging from playing professional baseball 
and football, and being soldiers, to becoming television and radio 
announcers, pilots, doctors, mechanics, and truck drivers. F arming 
was mentioned by fewer than ten per cent of the non-Amish boys. 


When the same boys were asked what their parents wanted 
them to be, Amish boys were quite unanimous in saying, “farmers,” 
but non-Amish boys often claimed their parents-“never said any- 
thing about it” or “they don’t care.” 


Although some non-Amish boys said their parents had ideas 


153Proverbs 13:24. 
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for their future, the boys did not seem to take these plans seriously. 
When the boys answered this question, it was revealing to note that 
the Amish boys referred to their “fathers” but non-Amish boys 
referred to their “parents.” 


Amish boys seriously consider their occupation earlier in life 
than do non-Amish boys. This is necessary because the Amish 
will go to work about four years earlier than non-Amish boys and 
they will leave school after completing the elementary grades, while 
non-Amish boys will continue into high school and some of them 
through college. (This difference is probably one of the main rea- 
sons why non-Amish parents are not so involved in the occupational 
choice of their children. Amish children are close to the time of 
decision when they reach eighth grade, but non-Amish children 
are not.) 


A major difference in Amish and non-Amish occupational ex- 
pectations relates to the fact that agriculture is an Amish group 
goal; but the non-Amish have a wide range of occupational possi- 
bilities and they are without any group pressure to conform to any 
specific occupation. 


Future Farmers 


In spite of national trends to the contrary, the Amish have 
been able to maintain a close attachment to the soil. Boys who 
complete their formal education expect to become farmers just as 
the generations before them did. 


A study of father-son occupational continuity revealed that 
92.8 per cent of the sons of Amishmen followed in their father’s 
footsteps; 92.0 per cent of these were farmers. Of the newly- 
married males, 95.7 per cent were farmers and the others were en- 
gaged in activities such as blacksmith, carriagemaker, carpenter, or 
similar work. 


Farming and Social Class 


Because Amish children are brought up to believe in the im- 
portance of farming, they rank the occupation higher than do non- 
Amish. 
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When Amish young people were given a standardized occupa- 
tional rating scale1®+ (designed to reveal the social class with which 
a person unconsciously identifies himself), Amish boys rated farm- 
ing in the working class, although a minority classified it in the 
middle class. Amish girls rated farming between the working and 
the middle class. Amish youth as a group, regardless of sex, placed 
themselves in the working class. Non-Amish youth in the same 
community ranked themselves as middle class. 


Amish boys considered farmers superior in status to factory 
workers, janitors, garbage collectors, cotton mill workers, cooks, 
filling-station attendants, auto mechanics and railroad ticket agents. 
They considered farmers equal to bricklayers, real estate salesmen, 
an owner-operator of a grocery store, house-to-house salesmen, 
bookkeepers and building contractors; but farmers were considered 
inferior to surgeon, high school teacher, president of a bank, dentist, 
druggist, minister and lawyer. 


Amish girls differed from boys only slightly; both looked upon 
farm hand, truck farmer and owner-operator of a large farm as the 
same, identifying themselves with all three categories. But non- 
Amish youth recognized a distinct difference in these categories by 
ranking a farm hand much lower than a factory worker and by as- 
sociating farm labor with garbage collecting. 


Although Amish youth did not associate farming with high so- 
cial status, they viewed it as superior to many other kinds of work; 
they seem to accept farming as a fate to which they were born — 
for better or for worse. 


The Expectations of Girls 


Amish girls are taught to place a high value on household 
duties. Only a very few of the girls consider an occupation that 
would take them outside of the domestic scene. At an early age 
girls help their mothers with the cleaning, cooking, baking, sewing 


154Verner M. Sims, Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale (New York: 
World Book Co., 1952). (Administered to 89 students in Leacock Township, 
Lancaster County, Penna., 1955). 
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and washing and they are given encouragement in the development 
of these skills by their parents. 


One mid-western Amishman said, “Amish children are often 
expected to be perfectionists in their duties. Each one tries to outdo 
the other. The one who is the fastest worker and does the best job 
is given a lot of praise.” 


When Amish girls were asked, “What do you expect to do 
when you finish school?” every one said she expected to do some- 
thing related to domestic work. Some answered “farmer’s wife;” 
others, “housework; and a few were more specific, mentioning 
such activities as cooking, sewing and cleaning. About half of the 
girls were specific in relationship to the type of house in which they 
expected to do domestic work, they said “farm housework.” 


When the girls were asked what they “really would like to do” 
13.5 per cent mentioned work other than housework. The prefer- 
ences included nursing, teaching, art and restaurant work. Sig- 
nificantly, none of these girls actually expected to do what they said 
they preferred. When they were asked their reason for this, those 
who showed an interest in nursing said that their “religion” would 
forbid them to get the education that was necessary. The potential 
artist matter-of-factly replied, “My folks won’t let me.’ None of 
this group of girls expected to deviate from her parents’ wishes. 


The non-Amish girls (in the same community) expressed some 
interest in a wide assortment of occupations ranging from nursing, 
doctor, secretary, air line stewardess, WAVE, over to being a 
musician in an all girl band. (Housework or homemaking was not 
even mentioned.) Unlike the Amish girls, the non-Amish with few 
exceptions claimed their parents “didn’t say anything about my 
future” or that parents “didn’t care what they will do.” 


Both girls and boys of Amish parents seem to have a good un- 
derstanding of what is expected of them in terms of work in the 
future. The young people seem to look forward to the period when 
they will work full time. They do not appear to have any serious 
objection to having had a “life work” projected on them. They 
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seem almost unconscious of this and accept the fate cheerfully and 
as if it were their own “natural” choice. Somehow Amish parents 
have been able to guide their children into the “right path” for 
accepted sect members, at the same time leaving the offspring with 
the feeling that it was their own choice. 


Non-Conformity of Male Interests 


Although Amish parents have been successful in orienting their 
children to accept and perpetuate the farming tradition, evidence 
indicates they have had much less success in bringing up boys to 
believe in some of the other group customs. 


Of the Amish boys in the seventh and eighth grades, 76.5 per 
cent indicated they “liked to go to the movies,” an activity that is 
taboo; and 96.5 per cent “liked to listen to the radio,” another for- 
bidden activity. It is also of some interest that 83.5 per cent of the 
Amish boys claimed, “I don’t like to be absent” from school, as 
compared to only 60.0 per cent of the non-Amish boys. This seems 
meaningful when it is considered in relationship to the sect’s re- 
striction on education beyond the elementary grades. 


Another sect taboo is membership in clubs and organizations. 
Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs and similar groups are popular with non- 
Amish boys but not allowed among the Amish. Nevertheless, 53.5 
per cent of the Amish boys claimed, “I like to belong to clubs.”’255 
It seems significant that more than half the Amish boys would 
like to participate in a tabooed behavior. 


Non-Conformity of Female Interests 


As compared with boys, Amish girls appear to be much less de- 
sirous of participating in activities restricted for sect members. 
Nevertheless, 42.5 per cent of the young Amish girls indicated they 
“liked to go to the movies!®* and 88.5 per cent “liked to listen to 


15589 per cent of the non-Amish boys in the same schools liked to be- 
long to clubs. 
15690 per cent of the non-Amish girls liked the movies. 
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the radio.”15* And 95.0 per cent of the Amish girls claimed they 
“don’t like to be absent from school,’ as compared to only 85 per 
cent of the non-Amish girls. It appears ironic when Amish boys 
and girls enjoy school and the non-Amish youth are less interested 
in attendance. The Amish sect allows only a limited formal educa- 
tion, but the demands of non-Amish society increasingly call for 
more extensive and specialized formal education. 


The Amish girls “like to belong to clubs,” but although 55 per 
cent claim such an interest!®® they are not allowed to join organiza- 
tions such as the Girl Scouts, Brownies, Camp Fire Girls or even 
the 4-H Clubs, because such an association would be a violation of 
the religious belief of separation from the world. 


Amish girls are generally less deviant than Amish boys in their 
attitudes toward group values. Much of the non-conformity of the 
boys can be attributed to the greater rebelliousness of male youth 
in general, and the greater opportunity that the boys have. Girls, 
being tied close to the home, have less freedom from supervision 
and are subjected to a “double standard” of behavior. It has been 
claimed that boys need to “sow their wild oats,” but such a state- 
ment is never made in reference to girls. These general forces, 
plus the submissiveness of Amish females, account for the differ- 
ences between the sexes in Amish youth behavior. 


Adolescent Behavior 


Most observers agree that it has become increasingly difficult 
for elders to keep young Amish males from deviating too far from 
the accepted standards of the sect. 


Drinking alcoholic beverages has been a continued source of 
concern, and although some non-Amish have declared that Amish 
and non-Amish youth behavior is quite similar, such observations 
give little satisfaction to Amish elders. One elder said, “Being 


157Only 85.0 per cent of the non-Amish girls liked to listen to the radio. 
The probable reason for this is television. 


15875 per cent of the non-Amish girls “like to belong to clubs.” 
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like juvenile delinquents isn’t what we are seeking for our future 
generations.” 


The Church has little authority over errant Amish youth who 
have not yet joined the church; in such cases pressure from the 
family, particularly the father, is the major source of guidance and 
control. After a youth is baptized, deviant behavior can be dealt 
with by the church congregation and officials. The threat of shun- 
ning is a force in getting members to conform. 


Some Amish fathers unofficially feel that it is best to turn 
their backs on the behavior of youth and allow them some misbe- 
havior, within limits, before they join church and marry. This 
view is probably related to the belief that there is a value in “letting 
off steam” and getting it out of the system before settling down. 
Ordinarily this conception applied only to males, but it was an idea 
that was widespread in America. More “strict” parents feel that 
any misbehavior is wrong, and they fear that it develops bad habits. 
They are of the opinion that if children are brought up properly 
they wouldn’t want to do things that are not acceptable to the church. 


Reports from residents of the southern end of Berks County 
claim that Amish young men from other areas of southeastern 
Pennsylvania occasionally go to taverns around Morgantown and 
get “intoxicated.” 


A barkeeper reported that a young Amish boy ordered a rye 
and ginger ale and was questioned about his age. The boy an- 
swered, “I’m 13, now how about that drink?” 


It has been claimed that older Amishmen sometimes stop at a 
tavern for a “schnapps” but they will not actually enter — instead 
they keep one foot outside the door. By doing this, technically 
they do not break the sect rules. 


Referring to Amish weddings, a non-Amish guest at one of 
the affairs reported that some of the older guests went to the to- 
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bacco shed where a keg of brew was allegedly available among the 
stalks of tobacco.1°® 


Elders have been very concerned about the drinking for a num- 
ber of years, but they find it difficult to put a complete halt to it, 
especially among the young unmarried males. One way they have 
dealt with the problem has been frequently reported. Locally, it is 
referred to as the “Intercourse Hotel Problem.” 


Back in the 1930’s Amish parents became quite concerned about 
an establishment located in the village of Intercourse. This hotel 
served alcoholic beverages and young unmarried males developed 
the practice of gathering there, particularly before going to some 
social activity. Elders finally solved the problem by giving financial 
assistance to a non-Amish businessman who purchased the hotel and 
then converted it into a feed mill. This incident has been reported 
in several versions: One claims that Amish leaders used political 
pressure to have the hotel closed; another story is that they paid a 
very high price for the hotel, just to solve the drinking problem. 
From a very reliable source, we are informed that the Amish only 
partly subsidized the purchase of the establishment, and that the 
amount involved was actually less than $2,000. 


Today, with more tourist attractions in the area, the Amish 
would find it financially impossible to combat the problem of drink- 
ing by attempting to close the establishments with liquor licenses. 
Taverns, bars, motels, restaurants and other establishments dot the 
nearby roadsides and distance into the city is no longer a problem. 
Even in the past, liquor was available. In 1940, Kollmorgen re- 
ports, “It is known that violations were effected with the coopera- 
tion of non-Amish youths who transported liquor in cars. Surrep- 
titious meetings were arranged . . .’’16° 


Amish parents usually breathe a sigh of relief when their sons 


marry, for they feel certain that then they will settle down, stay at 
home and accept the duties and responsibilities of a husband and 
father. 


159Vincent R. Tortora, op. cit., p. 23. 
160Walter M. Kollmorgen, op. cit., p. 81. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Recreation of the Family 
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members of the sect frequently 
participate in other forms of rec- 
reation, some of which the pub- 
lic has believed to be taboo for 
sect members. Nevertheless, rec- 
reation among the Amish is unique 
to the rest of American society; 
they do not ordinarily watch tele- 
: vision or listen to the radio or 
go to the movies. Boys do not participate in football, basketball, 
or in other group sports at school. Amish parents view the athletic 
programs in the school as a waste of the pupils’ time and energy. 
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Amish girls do not spend time looking at fashion books or 
reading movie magazines; and they do not sit around listening to 
the latest “jazz” or “pop” records. 


In their leisure-time activities, Amish people are primarily 
active rather than passive. They are seldom “spectators,” for they 
do things rather than watching others play, act or compete. 


Some sect members occasionally break or bend a rule, and 
although the Amish are restricted in their activities, many excep- 
tions can be found. In spite of the fact that movies are considered 
taboo, many non-Amish people in Lancaster County have said, 
“T’ve watched Amish boys walk right in the theatre just as big as 
life.’ The regulation against the radio has also been difficult to 
enforce. In recent. years the small battery-powered transistor radio 
has been popular; increasing numbers of Amish people own them. 
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Several years ago the writer noticed a battery-radio in the loft 
of an Amishman’s barn and asked, “What is that?” The response 
was that it was a “kind of a music box.” Laughingly, the writer 
retorted, “It’s a Philco, and it looks just like a radio.” The Amish- 
man laughed and winked. 


Dancing 


Until recently observers claimed that the Amish consider danc- 
ing to be “worldly” and therefore taboo. It was concluded that the 
Amish never dance. However, the photographs taken by Charles S. 
Rice in Lancaster County clearly show Amish boys and girls in 
each others arms on a somewhat crowded barn “dance floor.’ His 
picture of the three musicians who supplied the rhythm includes 
an Amish boy with a guitar and two non-Amish youths, one with a 
fiddle and the other with a guitar, even though musical instruments 
are taboo among the Amish. According to one source, even an 
Amish bishop allowed his son to have dances in the barn. It states, 
“Tonight the bishop and his wife are not at home. . . they took the 
hint when their 18 year old son announced he was having a dance 
at the barn . . .”164 


Barn-Games Are Dances 


Some of the so-called barn games are actually barn dances, and 
they have been popular with some Amish young people for some 
time. One dance, “Ohio,” or “Shoot the Buffalo,” involves almost 
any number of couples. A double circle is formed with the girls to 
the right of their partners. Boys and girls cross hands and walk 
around the circle. They stop and the partners walk around each 
other, then they do the same thing again, except in the opposite 
direction. Next the boys walk clockwise and the girls counter- 
clockwise, and then they offer their right hand and next their left 
hand as they continue moving forward. This is then repeated with 
the next person who comes along. 


Another popular one is called “Skip-to-my-Lou.” This dance 


161Rollin C. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice, op. cit., p. 179. 
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is reported to be a development from an old American folk tune by 
the same name. In this barn dance, couples join hands and form a 
circle. Inside the circle there is a boy or girl without a partner. 
The couples hold hands and skip around in a circle. When they 
stop skipping, the person in the center chooses a partner, and that 
person’s partner must then go to the center of the circle. This 
process is repeated over and over, with the result that many differ- 
ent people dance with each other. 


The many stanzas of “Skip-to-my-Lou” make this one of the 
more hilarious barn dances. Amish young people often originate 
new stanzas about “Fly’s in the buttermilk,’ “Cows in the corn 
field” and other verses which seem appropriate to a rural people. 


Among the Amish the term “dancing” seems to carry an evil, 
or at least an undesirable, connotation; this is probably why they 
refer to the barn dance as a “barn game.” The Amish participants 
seem to be quite enthusiastic about it, regardless of what it is called. 


It is generally agreed that young Amish gayblades enjoy 
hillbilly music. Songs such as “Stonewall Jackson,” “Fireball 
Mail,” “Old Joe Clark,” and “Lop Eared Mule” are popular. Amish 
young people are often observed playing records in the coin-operated 
juke boxes that are found in many of the commercial establish- 
ments in and around the communities where they live. 

The more conservative elements of the Amish population still 
frown upon dancing. They associate it with drinking and smoking 
and refer to it under the general heading of “carousing.” 


Corner Ball 


Without question, the most popular Amish game is ‘“Mosch 
Balle” or corner ball. The only equipment that is required is a 
small hard rubber ball, but the players must supply the physical 
agility and speed. Both the players and spectators show great en- 
thusiasm for this game. It is not unusual for this game to last sev- 
eral hours, with a hundred or more cheering Amish spectators an- 
xiously awaiting the outcome. 
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The game is played by two teams of eight players each. (It is 
sometimes played with fewer people). Four members of one team 
station themselves, each at a corner of a large square. Two mem- 
bers of the opposing team go inside the square. The four “corner 
men” throw the rubber ball back and forth and try to hit one of the 
men inside the square. The men inside the square attempt to dodge 
or duck from the ball. 


When the corner men hit a man inside the square, he is “out” 
and another man on his team takes his place. When a corner man 
is unsuccessful in his attempt to hit an inside man, his place is taken 
by another of his team members. The team that loses its members 
first loses the round, and the next round is played with the team 
that was on the offense going on the defense. 


Corner ball is often played on holidays or at social gatherings 
for hours on end. Sometimes teams are chosen so that the young 
married men play against the single men. 


Blumsock 


A game that is sometimes played by Amish young people, but 
which is much less popular than corner ball, involves a bean bag 
attached to the end of a rope. The participants stand in a line and 
pass the rope behind them from one to the other. The player who 
is “it” moves back and forth facing the line of players, trying to 
determine who has the rope. Participants on the line occasionally 
use the rope as a whip, and try to hit the player who is “it” and 
then pass it on along the line. When the player detects who has 
the rope, he tries to grab it from him. When he is successful, the 
last person holding the rope becomes “it.” A modified form of this 
game, known as Blumsock, was popular among the Pennsylvania 
Germans in earlier times. 


Botching 


A much more widely known activity, familiar to almost all 
children, is botching. Two people play this by arranging their 
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chairs to face each other. They clap the palms of their hands to- 
gether, and at times slap each others knees; they do this to the 
rhythm of a chosen tune. The pace is increased to a rapid move- 
ment of hands. More complicated forms of this involve the stamp- 
ing of the feet at the same time as the movement of the hands. 


Botching is played primarily by girls. It is not an organized 
recreational form, but it occurs at casual gatherings of relatives 
or by children in the home. 


Other Group Games 


Another popular activity among Amish girls of all ages is 
jumping rope. Boys use a rope to play “tug-of-war.” This is a 
popular pastime, and the married men frequently challenge the un- 
married. A line is marked on the ground, with the middle of the 
rope placed on the line. The teams gather on each end of the rope 
and pull as hard as they are able. The winning team must pull 
the other team across the center line. 


Men and boys enjoy Indian Wrestling and activities that in- 
volve strength, while the girls are more attracted to games involving 
hopping and jumping, which call for agility and accurate timing. 


Recreation activities differ with the age and sex of the partici- 
pants. Some Amish men enjoy playing chess and checkers. Some 
Amish families have purchased commercial games which they play. 
Parchesi and Monopoly are not unknown to some Amish, although 
games which involve cards are almost always avoided and frowned 
upon. The children in one Amish home enjoyed playing “Uncle 
Wiggly” when they were given the game by a non-Amish friend. 


All families seem to enjoy riddles and story-telling. A new 
story or new riddle becomes widely circulated throughout the settle- 
ment in a relatively short time. 


Few Amish recreational forms involve the need for complicated 
or expensive equipment. Instead, a simple rubber ball or rope serve 
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many purposes — the rope can be used for high-jumping, skipping 
rope, tug-of-war, blumsock and as a lasso, and it can still be used 
on washday to hang up the clothes. 


Other group-centered leisure activities include corn-huskings, 
which are becoming more and more infrequent; quilting-bees; and 
of course the “singings” that are attended by all the single folks of 
courting age. 


Dolls 


Many Amish girls play with dolls. Although some Amish par- 
ents consider a doll a “graven image,” this view is not nearly so 
widespread as most people think. It is possible that a short story 
that was published in a leading national magazine led people to such 
a conclusion.*°* This story told about a school teacher who gave 
her Amish pupil a doll for Christmas. The girl’s father cut off 
the doll’s head because “only God can make people.” He replaced 
the head with a stuffed stocking and the little girl cherished and 
enjoyed the doll just as if it were complete. 


The writer knows several young Amish girls who have dolls 
and play “house” and “mother” with them regularly. Several 
Amish girls were given dolls for their birthday or at Christmas, 
with the full knowledge of their parents. In fact, the father of one 
girl made a cradle for the doll. 


In the more strict families, where dolls are forbidden by 
parents, most children have a “corn doll” made out of an ear of 
corn. Such dolls are often the object of much attention and affec- 
tion in spite of the need for some imagination. 


Marbles 


Most Amish boys have played with marbles, either on the local 
school playground or with others their age after school or at times 
during the summer months. 


162“Susie,” Scribner's (December 1937). 
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In 1949 many people were surprised when they read in the 
newspaper or in Life magazine that an eleven-year-old Amish girl 
(from an Ohio settlement) had won the National Marble Tourna- 
ment at Asbury Park, N. J. Obviously the Amish girl had some 
practice. Probably the most interesting aspect of this situation re- 
sulted from her winning the title of Queen. When officials of the 
tournament went to put the crown on her head, she refused to allow 
them to do so, because it would have meant she would have to re- 
move her prayer cap. 


Reading 


It has been claimed that the Amish limit their reading to the 
Bible, The Martyrs Mirror and the Budget. Certainly the Almanac 
could be added, for both Baer’s (English) Almanac and John 
Raber’s (German) Almanac are very popular among the Amish. 


The librarian at the Public Library in Millersburg, Ohio, 
located in one of the three most heavily populated Amish counties in 
the nation, told of an Amish mother and daughter who came into 
the library to get out of a rain storm. The mother looked at a 
National Geographic magazine, but refused to allow her daughter to 
look at the modern styles in Mademoiselle, the magazine for “smart 
young ladies.” The same librarian reported that some Amish people 
were regular readers, taking books out frequently. She also claimed 
to know of an Amish youth who had taught himself French and 
Greek and was well read in philosophy.1® 


Amish people are beginning to read paperback books that are 
sold in stores in the several villages near their homes. Men and 
boys who read seem to prefer western or mystery stories. 


Folk Art 


Quite a number of Amish people use their leisure time cre- 
atively and in relationship to their own specific talents. 


163Margaret A. Jones, “Reading Among the Amish,” Wilson Library 
Bulletin, XXII #6 (February 1948) 450-451. 
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It is popularly believed that the Amish are devoid of artistic 
interests. This is probably a result of the characterization of the 
Amish as “plain” and the fact that decorative items are frowned 
upon if they do not serve a useful purpose. Several Amish men 
enjoy wood carving and produce some outstanding work. One 
made a model of a Conestoga wagon and carved six mules out of 
wood. The same “sculptor” carved a beautiful wooden plaque on 
which he inscribed the Lord’s prayer inside a scroll, with deep 
carved flowers and leaves around it. 


Another does “reverse-glass” paintings. He paints landscapes 
on the side of the glass that is inside the frame when it is mounted. 


The author has several pieces of furniture hand painted by an 
Amishman who decorated them with the rose, pomegranate, and 
similar “Pennsylvania Dutch” designs. 


An Amishman in Leacock Township does beautiful illuminated 
hand drawings and lettering. He produced some of the “family 
registers” that can be found on the parlor wall in Amish homes. 


Amish women make some beautiful quilts of original designs. 
They also produce braided rugs and hooked rugs of various sizes 
and shapes. Some Amishwomen show particular pride in personal- 
izing their hooked rugs by using a design to portray some identifi- 
able object in the center of the rug. Some “hook-in” pictures of 
their homes; the family name; or even images of a pet cat or dog. 


Women also take great pride in doing fancy embroidery work. 
This is usually produced on objects that have a utility value, but 
which are used only for special occasions. 


~ 


Much of the Amish art is an integral part of the characteristic 
Pennsylvania German folk art — bright colors, with an emphasis 
on motifs such as tulips, roses, the dove, peacock, and the heart, 
tree of life, the pomegranate, and fruit are also popular. 
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Other Recreational Forms 


Some Amish children have roller skates. In one section, where 
a rural road is paved, quite a few of the girls skate to school. In 
winter months ice skating is also popular. 


In the summer months boys and men like to fish in the nearby 
streams, although this is the busy season on the farm and not much 
time is available for this sport. 


Amish young people also collect things. One teen-aged girl 
collects buttons, even though they are generally banned for Amish 
clothing. She strings the buttons and hangs them at the window 
in her room. Another girl collects wild flowers, which she presses 
and then mounts on cardboard, writing an identification on each. 
Others collect post cards, and ask friends and relatives to send them 
cards from the various places they travel. These and other activi- 
ties take up the leisure time of individuals. 


Commercial Recreation 


Generally the Amish avoid all forms of commercial entertain- 
‘ment such as movies and theater, bowling alleys and pool halls. 
Although it has been reported that it is taboo for the Amish to go 
to carnivals and circuses, several have had the misfortune of being 
photographed on a ferris wheel or while throwing darts at balloons 
while at the carnival. 


Some Amish people who will not attend a carnival feel free to 
go to the circus. They rationalize by claiming to have an interest 
in “seeing the animals,” which somehow makes the circus a legiti- 
mate place to go. 


Even the more liberal Amish, who might attend a carnival or 
a county fair, realize they should avoid participation in games of 


chance and other such behavior. 


A story went the rounds in Berks County about two bearded 
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Amishmen who went to the Reading Fair. They played one of the 
gambling wheels and were conned out of $12.00. They complained 
to the Fair manager, who pointed out to them that they had be- 
haved contrary to their religion. They admitted they had ‘“back- 
slid.” The manager talked with the operator of the booth, and he 
agreed to give them back the money they lost. 


Later the booth operator asked the manager of the fair, “Just 
what are those guys?” He was told that they were “plain people” 
who wore beards and special clothing because of their religious be- 
liefs. He said, “Why, hell, I thought they wore them beards on 
account of some kind of celebration or convention.” 


Horses 


Because the Amish love horses, they often look forward to and 
attend one or more of the numerous horse shows held throughout 
the southeastern Pennsylvania area. 


Several Amish men have entered horses and participated in one 
or more events at the local horse shows. Hundreds of Amish spec- 
tators turn out to community shows in and around the Lancaster 
County area. It is one of the few “spectator” sports of the Amish. 


A few years ago several young men staged a private rodeo on 
an Amish farm, demonstrating the use of the lasso, steer riding, 
bucking bronco and many of the events one would experience at a 
regular “wild west” show. Charles Rice photographed some of 
these activities. According to the rumors, the youths who were 
involved were punished. 


During the summer of 1959 an Amishman entered a horse in 
one of the scheduled horse races at the Stark County (Ohio) Fair. 
Although attendance at the fair is frowned upon by some members 
of the sect, this man’s escapade might have gone unnoticed, except 
for an alert photographer who submitted his picture for publica- 
tion in the newspapers. 
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Hunting 


Stories of many kinds reflect the enthusiasm and interest that 
some Amishmen have for hunting. During the season it is not un- 
usual for a man to take a morning off from his usual chores in 
order to hunt rabbits, or to take off a whole week and go with a 
group of friends to some distant area on a hunting trip. Some 
Amishmen have joined local Sportsmen Clubs, even though joining 
organizations along with non-Amish people is looked upon as 
“worldly.” 


Men like to tell about a friend’s experiences (or their own) 
when they were taken on their first hunt. Stories are told and re- 
told about “emptying both barrels at a rabbit only ten feet away and 
missing,” or killing a rabbit with a stick instead of shooting it, and 
other hunting folklore. 


The Amish enjoy hunting all kinds of game, but rabbits, deer, 
ducks and pheasants are the most popular. Unlike many hunters, 
who do not use the game that is killed during the sport, Amish 
families benefit at the dinner table from a successful day in the 
field. 


Beginning in October, Amishmen can be heard talking about 
their hunting equipment: “My Savage 12 gauge shotgun has a poly 
choke and recoil pad” or “My old Remington 16 gauge is an auto- 
matic loader and the best thing for birds I’ve ever saw.” Such 
enthusiasm has made some of the “strict”? Amish rather weary of 
the sport and critical of the men who give it such an important place 
in their lives. One elder spoke out in no uncertain terms complain- 
ing that some men talk “hunting” before and after worship serv- 
ice, and even during the noon meal and they “do not seem to realize 
it is Sunday at all.” 


In spite of exceptions, the Amish have been able to continue 
avoiding widespread participation in the commercial forms of re- 
creation, which have become increasingly accessible to them as a 
result of the urbanization that has occurred in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Amish recreational forms can be characterized as family or sect 
centered, and active rather than passive. The emphasis is on doing, 
rather than watching something being done by others. Much of 
their recreation involves body strength and dexterity and skillful use 
of the hands, rather than mental strain. One gets the feeling that 
Amish recreation is actually re-creation. 
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CHAPTER 13 
Grandparenthood 


Zeca I is estimated that in contempor- 
ary America more than a third 
of the married couples will never 
become grandparents. This re- 
sults from the gradual but con- 
tinued increase in the number of 
couples who do not have chil- 
dren. About a fifth of the recent 
marriages have been childless. 
Among the Amish, however, no 
such trend has been evident and 
only a few of the married 
couples are childless. A large 
majority of Amish couples be- 
come grandparents. This char- 
acteristic, along with other factors, makes the process of aging con- 
siderably different for the Amish, as compared to the non-Amish. 
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Marriage of the First Child 


When the first child in the family marries Amish mothers are 
43.1 years old and fathers are 44.5. The present age of becoming 
parents-in-law for the first time remains very similar to what it was 
more than fifty years ago. 


The American family experiences this at an older age. The 
mother is 45.6 years old and the father is 48.3 when their first child 
marries. (Fifty years ago the mother was 47.0 and the father 
51.1.) 


These differences between the Amish and the non-Amish are of 
some importance, because the average Amish woman is still in her 
fertility period when the first of her children is married, while the 
non-Amish woman is past the reproductive age. 
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The Parent-Grandparent Pattern 


It is not uncommon for Amish mothers to become grand- 
mothers and still produce children of their own. One couple had 
their thirteenth child after their first born child had two children; 
their second child had one and then their third born had made them 
grandparents four times over. Both “Grandma” and her daughter, 
who was her third born, produced babies during the same week — 
one at age 46 and the other at age 23 years. 


In 1950 the average American mother delivered her last child 
at about age 27. Only a very limited amount of the female fertility 
period is being used. This creates a wide range in age between the 
different generations in a family line. Most Americans become 
grandparents for the first time fifteen or more years after the birth 
of their last child. Amish mothers, on the other hand, often have 
infant babies to care for and are still adding to their own families 
when they become grandmothers. 


An Amish mother of sixteen children (including ten daugh- 
ters), was married at 19.5 years of age and had her first child at 
age 21. Her first child married, had a son and a daughter; another 
daughter also had two children, and her own fourth-born offspring 
had a child before “grandma’’ had her fifteenth and sixteenth chil- 
dren. 


By the time this woman reached 50 years of age she had eleven 
grandsons and three granddaughters. Some of her grandchildren 
were more than four years older than her own youngest child. At 
age 50 she had ten children, ranging in age from 4 to 21 years, who 
were still at home and unmarried. An analysis of the social rela- 
tionships of this mother-grandmother reveals that she had 154 
living family relations, as follows: 


Mother if 
Father 2 
Sisters (6) 8 
Brothers-in-law (sisters’ husbands) (6) 14 
Brother (1) 5 
Sister-in-law (brother’s wife) (1) 16 
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Mother-in-law (husband’s mother) 17 
Husband 18 
Husband’s brothers (4) 22 
Husband’s brothers’ wives (4) 26 
Husband’s sisters (8) 34 
Husband’s sisters’ husbands (8) 42 
The children of her brothers and sisters: 

(18 nieces and 24 nephews) 84 
The children of her husband’s brothers and 

sisters: (16 nieces and 18 nephews) 118 
Sons-in-law (4) 122 
Daughters-in-law (2) 124 
Sons and daughters (16) 140 
Grandchildren (14) 154 


Considering the ten unmarried children, most of whom will 
eventually marry and have children, it can be expected that there 
will be as many as 70 more grandchildren and ten more sons- or 
daughters-in-law, not to mention numerous additional nieces and 
nephews. 


In her mid-sixties this woman can expect to become a great- 
grandmother. This will occur only a short period of time after the 
last of her own children are married. 


Such a person’s status and role becomes diffused. She is at 
the same time: A wife to her husband; a mother to her children; 
a grandmother to her children’s children, and a daughter to her own 
mother and father. 


Another Amish mother near Bird-In-Hand has had ten sons 
and. five daughters over a twenty-five year period beginning at age 
20. Her 18 grandchildren are all about the same age as her own 
youngest child — within three years. When her grandchildren play 
with her own young children — cousins, uncles and aunts are play- 
ing together. 


An Amish father, who married at age 23, had nine children by 
his first wife. She died when he was 45 years old. His first son 
was born in 1918 and his ninth child (by his first wife) was born 
in 1940. He was a grandfather in 1941, eight years before he re- 
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married and had two more children. The last (?) child was born 


in 1958. This Amishman had twenty-three grandchildren before 
his last child was born. (The oldest grandchild was twelve years 
old before his “uncle” was born.) The Amish father will be 78 
years old when his youngest child reaches the average marriage age, 
and his oldest child will be 55 years old when he attends the wed- 
ding of his youngest brother. 


Although the parent-grandparent phenomenon is not unusual 
among Amish couples, it is more common for parents to have com- 
pleted the reproduction period before they become grandparents. 


It is quite typical for Amish couples to have young infants 
around them during their entire adult life. An illustration of this 
(although it is not typical of the family size) is the record of a 
couple, male aged 25 and female 21, who married in 1918 and had 
offspring as follows: 


1919—daughter 
1920—daughter 
1921—-son 
1923—son 
1924—daughter 
1925—twin sons 
1926—son 
1928—son 
1930—son 
1932—daughter 
1934—son 
1935—son 
1936—daughter 
19387—daughter 
1939—daughter 
1941—son 


These children started to produce children of their own in the 
following years: © 


1941—1 grandchild 
1942—1 grandchild 
1945—3 grandchildren 
1946—1 grandchild 
1947—1 grandchild 
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1948—1 grandchild 

1949—5 grandchildren 
1950—3 grandchildren 
1951—2 grandchildren 
1952—4 grandchildren 
1958—1 grandchild 

1954—7 grandchildren 
1955—4 grandchildren 


Grandchildren can be expected to arrive at an increasing rate 
after some of their other younger children marry and reproduce 
themselves. The record (above) of the birth of grandchildren 
represents the productivity of the first seven of their children, and 
they had seventeen. By the time the younger children begin to re- 
produce, the first born grandchildren will be old enough to marry 
and produce great-grandchildren for this couple. 


Among the Amish it is common to gain new members of a 
family line each year, without the long gap of fifteen or more years 
in family continuity which is common in the rest of the nation. 


The continual reproduction of family members by the various 
generations of Amish probably facilitates social control. With 
aunts, uncles and cousins brought up together under the same rules, 
taboos and expectations, the gap that is so often present in the 
norms and standards of behavior between mothers and grand- 
mothers in American society is much more limited in the sect. 
After all, Amish women are sometimes mothers and grandmothers 
at the same time — the time gap is not great. 


Among the Amish, differences between one generation and an- 
other are kept at a minimum; the social expectations and behavior 
remain similar over the years. 


Marriage of the Last Child 


An important stage of family decline occurs when the last 
child in the family marries. This ordinarily leaves the parents. 
alone, and approximates, in a sense, a return to the early stages of 
marriage when the couple were childless. This occurs for the mod- 
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ern mother when she is between 47 and 49 years of age. The aver- 
age mother has more than twenty years of life expectancy after her 
children leave home and form their own families. Some parents 
have considerable difficulty readjusting to life after their children 
leave home. They quite often feel lonely, unwanted and unneeded. 


Amish parents are usually older when their last child marries; 
this results from the larger sized families, and because they have 
their last child at an older age than non-Amish parents. 


Amish parents have a shorter period of time between the mar- 
riage of their last child and their own death. Nor do they face the 
loneliness that is characteristic of aging among the non-Amish. 


The Youngest Male Stays Home 


It is a common practice among the Amish for the youngest 
male of the family to stay on the farm of his parents. When he 
marries, he and his wife “live double” with his parents at the farm- 
house and in time they take over the operation of the farm. 


Quite often Amish fathers “retire” soon after the marriage of 
their youngest son, even though they are sometimes only in their 
mid-fifties. 


Grossdaadi House 


Because Amish parents almost always “hand the farm down” 
to one of their sons, rather than sell it and retire to the village, 
the Amish farmhouse often has either a separate wing that is occu- 
pied by the aged parents, or a structure adjoining the regular build- 
ing that is for their use; sometimes a small separate building unit 
is built. Whether attached or detached, this unit is known as the 
“Grossdaadi House.” 


Usually the youngest son and his family take over the main 
house and the operation of the farm itself, although the father will 
own it. Sometimes the parent will continue doing regular farm 
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work, but the participation will gradually decrease in direct relation- 
ship with his physical condition. The aged couple will “stay home” 
in the locality of their original choice, and maintain the attachment 
to the soil, though not always participating in it directly. Often 
the grossdaadi house is built especially for the old folks. It is a 
convenient arrangement, for if they need to be cared for, because 
of feebleness or sickness, their children, who love them, are at 
hand; yet the old folks are not an economic burden, for in Amish 
sections farmland is worth nearly $1,000 an acre. Nor are the 
aged members of the family a psychological burden, for they main- 
tain a certain privacy through the special housing and try to keep 
out of the family matters of the children. 


One retired Amish father said, “. . . my son is here running 
things now, and he asks me a lot about what I think he should do 
in the way of farming — but I don’t tell him anything much — it’s 
his problem now, and he can only learn for himself. If I tell him 
he won’t get to decide things for himself, and he’s got to do that 
sooner or later.” 


Sometimes when a person retires from farming, he “takes on” 
a few other tasks such as carpentry, cabinet making or some other 
special craft to keep himself occupied. Usually, upon retiring, a 
man will tend at least a small garden patch or a plot of tobacco in 
order to “keep his hand in.” 


By living on his own farm, he does not need to adjust to some 
new place or new set of habits which result from a change from his 
previous experience. He feels secure living where he has been for 
such a long time. The aged couple stay where they are known by 
others, and they do not lose status with aging. Instead they may 
actually gain status; they have more time to spend with the other 
elders, sharing their opinions and views about the coming genera- 
tions and about the old order. They also have the opportunity to 
share in the raising of the grandchildren who are on and around 
the farm. Although they might not ordinarily interfere, if some 
deviation should become noticeable the aged parents would almost 
certainly raise a critical voice. 
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Unlike many American families who bring their children to 
visit with “grandma and grandpa” several times a year, Amish 
grandparents are likely to be more frequently and more deeply in- 
volved in the lives of their “big family.” The grandparents of 
America tell their younger generation, “Things weren’t like this 
when I was a boy,” and Amish oldsters say this too. Although 
many people will wonder just what has changed with the Amish, 
the aged sect members are often conscious of a number of modifica- 
tions that have come about. 


The typical Amish home is rather large. This has been re- 
ported to be a result of the religious practice of worshiping in the 
home. Actually, the custom of housing the aged in a separate unit 
of the house is another important reason, and of course the fact 
that there are often a large number of children is also of consider- 
able significance. The Amish cherish large houses, and when they 
buy a farm that has a rather small home, it can be assumed that in 
time they will build an addition to it. 


Farmers with large homes gain a certain amount of prestige. 
They are expected to accommodate the congregation for worship 
services during the winter months. Those who occupy smaller 
homes hold the services during the summer months, when the barn 
could be used to accommodate the group if necessary. 


The Aged 


One of the unique characteristics of the Amish population is 
its abundance of children and the small proportion of aged people. 

The Amish have not experienced a great increase in the num- 
ber of aged people in the population. As compared to our national 
population, where about ten per cent of our nation consists of people 
over 65 years of age, among the Amish it was only 4.1 per cent in 
1950. Rural-farm people were more like the Amish, with only 7.5 
per cent of their population among the aged. 


Of the Amish between 65 and 79 years of age, males and 
females were about equal in number, but beyond the age of eighty 
there were about twice as many females as males. 
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CHAPTER 14 
sickness and Death 


> 9 OST of the sect members who 

Wi suffer a chronic illness are 

fay, cared for in the home by mem- 
‘il bers of the family, although 
when it is necessary, the Amish 
do use the services and facili- 
ties of the several modern hos- 
pitals that are located near the 
settlement. 


When aged parents, aunts or 
faxw other relatives are unable to 
WMG) care for themselves, they fre- 
quently sit in a large Boston- 
style rocker located in the 
kitchen. Here they are in the 
midst of most of the family activities and they can be watched and 
served more easily. If they were left alone in a cold upstairs bed- 
room, someone would have to continually go up to take care of 
their needs and they would be apart from the family. 


ot tras A dh 


Sickness that calls for constant attention to the patient is also 
dealt with in the home. The womenfolk take turns caring for an 
invalid, and when necessary even the male members of the family 
rotate with each other, staying up all night caring for the needs of 
the seriously ill. One of the practical skills all Amish females must 
learn is the care of the sick, for they spend many hours serving 
members of the family or friends, when it is necessary. 


Amish people use the services of medical practitioners to cure 
their ills. It is not unusual for a sect member to travel great dis- 
tances in order to seek help from a doctor that other Amish people 
have recommended. At the same time, many illnesses are left un- 
attended by medical practitioners because the Amish shrug them off 
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as “natural” or treat them as something everyone gets during a 
lifetime. 


Home Remedies and Patent Medicines 


The Amish, like some of the other rural Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, are familiar with a variety of home remedies. Some of these 
home remedies have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion over a long period of time. Concoctions of honey, herbs, cam- 
phor and other available products are used as a “Spring tonic,” for 
colds or to reduce fever. A poultice of soap, mud and even manure 
is sometimes used to deal with splinters, boils and similar physical © 
problems. | 


Almost every Amish home has a few bottles or jars of various 
patent medicines, ointments, linaments or syrups. Particularly 
popular are carrot oil (for problems involving eyes, nerves, heart, 
or even rickets) ; OZA-Compound (a general health tonic, good for 
all ailments) ; Hill and Snyder Remedies, and Red Wood’s Poultice. 


The writer knows of a man who drinks linament to help cure 
his cough. The label on the bottle states “for external use only.” 
When the man was reminded of this he said, “I’ve been using it 
for twenty years and it works good.” He used it almost as if it 
were a magic medicine — for toothache; to rub on sore muscles ; 
as a gargle for a sore throat, and as a drink to ease a cough or 
cold. He had eleven bottles on hand. 


The Amish are not particularly hygienic in the treatment of 
cuts and abrasions. Some people merely rub lard on an injury; one 
man reported, “I fell through a window, cutting my hand at three 


places . . . they wanted me to go to a doctor . . . but I still use the 
old doctoring methods of the . . . people here . . .”164 
Death 


If infant mortality?® is excluded, the median age at death for 
Amish people was about 73 years.16° Females averaged several 


164The Budget, LXX, #5. 
165The deaths of infants under one year of age. 
166From 1950 to 1959. 
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years older than males at the time of death. During the past ten 
years the oldest female died at age 96 but the oldest male was 
“only” 93 years old. During this time more males died than did 
females. 


Amish people over 65 years of age usually died as a result of 
sicknesses, rather than accidentally or by their own hand. Younger 
people quite often died a violent death. 


Fifty and more years ago Amish families experienced a much 
higher death rate than they do today. In the past, a great amount 
of death was associated with infants and there was a large number 
of stillborn deliveries. It was not unusual for half of the children 
of a family to be stillborn or to die in infancy. An illustration of 
this is taken from a family record at the turn of this century. 


Husband: Born, August 1877 (Died 1928) 
Wife: Born, November 1875 
Married: December 1895 


1. Daughter 1897 

2. Daughter 1898 

SaJavonter. y 1599 (Died after two days) 

4. Son 1900 (Died the day of his birth) 
5. Daughter 1901 (Died at sixteen months) 
6. Daughter 1902 (Stillborn ) 

coon 1904 (Died at age 18) 

8. Daughter 1905 

9. Son 1907 (Stillborn ) 

10. Daughter 1908 (Stillborn ) 

11. Son 1909 (Died after two days) 
12. Son 1912 (Stillborn ) 


13. Daughter 1913 
14. Daughter 1915 


A family record of this sort is certainly unenviable. Four 
pregnancies ended in stillbirths, three children died within a few 
days after birth, one infant died after slightly more than a year of 
life, and they lost another child before he reached his majority. 
Nine dead and only five alive out of fourteen deliveries. 


Today the stillborn and infant death rates have been radically 
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reduced and the maternal death rate has also improved. These 
changes have played an important part in boosting the Amish pop- 
ulation. 


Suicide 


Suicide is known to all societies of the world, and although it 
is frowned upon by people who are affiliated with the Christian 
faiths, it persists as a behavioral deviation among all elements of 
our society. 


The Amish people try to explain suicide deaths among their 
members by saying, “There was something wrong with him,” or 
that “He was beside himself,” or they will claim “he went out of 
his mind.” Explanations of this nature support the theory that 
people who commit suicide are temporarily insane. 


Records reveal at least eleven suicides among the Amish of 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Ten of the cases involved Amish males, 
ranging in age from 38 to 58 years; the other was a female aged 
72, The most common method of committing suicide was by hang- 


When a 38-year-old father of five young children hung him- 
self, the only reason that could be offered was that he feared the 
loss of his wife, who was confined to a hospital at the time he 
committed suicide. His spouse recovered and was faced with the 
problem of bringing up her young children alone. 


A 58-year-old father of four daughters hung himself from a 
tree in the meadow near his farm. No explanation could be given 
either by his wife or his ten surviving brothers and sisters. 


Nor could friends or relatives offer a reason for the hanging 
of another 38-year-old father of five daughters and four sons; but 
when a 58-year-old father of fifteen children, ranging in age from 
seven to thirty-two years, hung himself, all members of his family 
agreed he had been mentally depressed, although they could not 
offer a reason for his depressed state. 
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An Amish minister, the father of thirteen children ranging in 
age from two to twenty-five, hung himself. This son of an Amish 
bishop had been in ill health for many months. 


The only female suicide in recent years was that of a 72-year- 
old mother of nine children, who had been in poor mental health for 
several years. She crawled into a cistern in the basement of the 
home and drowned herself. 


It seems unusual that the Amish people who died by their 
own hands averaged more than ten children each. Authorities claim 
that in the United States suicide rates are highest among the un- 
married, and lowest among people with children. 


Amish suicides occur at a lower age than national trends, which 
have the majority occur past mid-life and a considerable propor- 
tion by people who are aged. 


One might hazard a conclusion that the Amish have many of 
the same problems that must be faced by all people in the world, 
and in addition they probably feel the impact of some other pres- 
sures. Conformity to a restrictive behavioral code may increase 
the tension and cause frustration for some sect members. 


Although it has been claimed that the sect does not allow a 
person who has died by his own hand to be buried inside the walls 
of an Amish cemetery, a check of some of the cases referred to 
indicated that they were interred next to other members of their 
families. Nor could any evidence be found that any burials had 
been made outside of the fence. 


Bereavement 


The death of a family member may be an extremely disruptive 
force which can lead to the disintegration of the family. The death 
of an Amish father, during the reproductive ages, creates a serious 
problem. Such a loss involves a complete change in authority ; it is 
necessary for the mother to change from a submissive follower to 
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a responsible leader. She must take the initiative in making family 
decisions, a role the husband traditionally plays. Economic circum- 
stances often make it necessary for the mother to direct the farm 
operations, which are carried out by the children, sometimes with 
the help of neighbors. 


A number of people who deviated from the Amish sect and 
joined some other church group were members of broken families. 
Although these people probably never fully accepted the values of 
the sect, they did become members of the Amish church. It is 
likely that they did so out of respect or fear of their parents. Other. 
members of broken families seem to feel the influence of the “dead 
hand” and continue to conform and respond to what they consider 
to be the wishes and desires of the deceased. In referring to a 
deceased parent, a young Amish woman said, “I know father would 
have wanted me to do that,” indicating the continued presence of 
some control by a deceased parent. 


In a sense the Amish, as a group, are influenced by the “dead 
hand” of all the forefathers, including those early brethren who 
suffered persecution, for the Amish constantly refer to them today 
as a part of their living tradition. 


The death of an Amish mother of young children is also a 
devastating experience for the family. However, such a loss does 
not involve authority and social control nearly so much as the loss 
of a father. When a mother dies, if the daughters are old enough 
they are given the responsibility of caring for the younger children, 
preparing meals and doing the housekeeping. Otherwise, an un- 
married female relative will come and take over the domestic duties. 


Although there is much suffering connected with the death of a 
loved member of the family, the Amish seldom indicate a feeling 
of remorse or bitterness. They look upon death as a decision of 
God and the deceased is thought of as having been “called home.” 


Bereaved family members turn to their deep faith, which plays 
an important part in relieving their suffering and loneliness. For 
example, some old people claim they look forward to rejoining all 
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their loved ones who have passed away. They do not appear to 
have a shred of doubt whether such a reunion in the hereafter will 
ever actually occur. They believe it will, without question. 


While visiting an Amish family, the author was shown the 
family record, framed and mounted in the parlor. The record in- 
dicated that a young daughter had died. The father was asked 
about her death, and he said, “God took her home and we miss her 
terribly, but she is better off.’ When the cause of her death was 
asked, the father indicated he didn’t know. He said she left the 
dinner table and the next they knew she was lying across the bed 
in her room, dead. He didn’t seem to have any concern about the 
cause, but only the fact of death. 


Amish people have something of a fatalistic attitude about 
death, indicated by such statements as, “God decided to call her 
home,” and “It was his time to go into the Kingdom.” One Amish- 
man, referring to the death of his wife, said, “God decided she 
had enough suffering, sorrow and misery and He gave her His just 
reward. Although we are lonely for her we wouldn’t wish her back, 
she deserves the peace and joy of His home.’ A common quote 
that portrays this feeling is, “If it is His will, thou shalt be done.” 


Faith and family are inseparable values in Amish culture. 


Sad News 


When a person dies the news spreads from farm to farm by 
word of mouth until — in a surprisingly short time — almost 
everyone has heard the sad news. Word-of-mouth reports, particu- 
larly when they pertain to a people with so few different surnames 
and common given names, are subject to error. Although it is 
rare, occasionally a deceased person is identified incorrectly by some 
people in the community. Such a case occurred recently; a family 
received a message about the death of a relative in a distant settle- 
ment; two members of the family travelled hundreds of miles to 
attend the funeral, only to discover that the deceased was not their 
relative at all, although the name was the same. 
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When an infant or a young child dies, the funeral involves the 
immediate family, but when the deceased is an aged person who is 
a member of a large family, or a church official, the funeral might 
draw five hundred or more Amish people. 


Embalming 


When death comes, the body is turned over to a licensed non- 
Amish undertaker. In the past the Amish of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania opposed the practice of preserving (embalming) the body. 
It was felt that the corpse should not be “tampered” with since it 
might be against the will of God. It has been claimed that any 
postponement of the return of man to his original element is against 
the Scripture, “. . . for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
EES Ta itn 


Although the Amish were reluctant at first to conform to the 
state laws that require embalming, they know that the only way to 
obey the law and not preserve the body required that burial must 
take place within twenty-four hours after death. Such a short 
amount of time is not enough to prepare for an adequate funeral at 
which friends and relatives could attend. 


White Shroud 


After the body is prepared by the undertaker it is displayed 
at the farm house for the viewing and funeral services. The body 
of a male is dressed in a white shroud and females are also clothed 
in white. This practice is attributed to the Scripture, “. . . and 
they shall walk with me in white: for they are worthy.”!68 Another 
passage that has been associated with the use of white garments is, 
“These are they which come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb,’’169 


167Genesis 3:19. 
168Revelation 3:4. 
169Revelation 7:14. 
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When a teen-aged Amish boy died recently his family wrote a 
poem that was published along with the obituary notice. The stanza 
describes the boy as dressed in white: 


“Two precious hands were folded so tight, 
A dear young boy dressed spotlessly white, 
Two bright eyes closed tight as can be, 
Still, very still, in the coffin lay he.’’17 


No Flowers 


The Amish do not place a funeral spray or crepe on the door 
to symbolize a death in the family, nor do friends and relatives send 
floral wreaths or sprays for display along with the body. Instead, 
they pay their respect by offering their services and by doing any 
of the tasks that are necessary for the family of the deceased. De- 
pending on the season of the year, this might entail the harvesting 
of farm crops, doing milking and preparing milk for market, can- 
dling and grading eggs or other tasks. Neighbor women usually 
prepare foods and bring them to the farm for use by the family, 
and offer domestic assistance by cleaning the house for the funeral. 


The Nose-Squeezer 


The coffin is always made of wood, without the usual tuited 
satin linings and pillow, and there are no handles or decorations on 
it. The wood is given a coat of varnish on the outside and it is 
lined with a plain white cloth. A local Amish cabinet maker usually 
prepares the coffin, although some undertakers in the region have a 
supply of “nose-squeezers” on hand. 


The coffin is of ancient design, with a hinged top that opens 
only from the upper third, exposing the body from the chest to the 
head. It is wider in the middle and tapers at both squared-off ends. 
The coffin is placed on wooden saw horses. 


One account described a corpse as follows: “Ammon Esh is 


170The Budget (October 15, 1959) 6. 
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wearing long underwear and a clean shirt. No pants. For Ammon 
is dead, and the lower half of his coffin lid has been screwed on 
tight. It would be a waste to bury a good pair of trousers . . .”171 


Several of this writer’s Amish friends have claimed indignantly 
that they “never heard of such a thing.” 


The Wake 


When the corpse is ready for viewing, hundreds of Amish | 
friends, relatives and neighbors arrive to pay respects. When the 
viewers leave, several persons, usually male relatives or close 
friends, stay with the body through the night and leave only after 
members of the family awaken and begin preparing for the busy 
funeral day. 


Preparations 


After a death has been reported the home of the deceased 
becomes a busy place. The bishop and ministers of the district, the 
cabinet maker, undertaker, neighbors, friends and relatives call. 
They offer their services as well as their condolences. After the 
funeral time is arranged and the grave site agreed upon, relatives 
begin digging the grave, and the women begin baking and preparing 
foods for the funeral feast. Some of the dishes necessary to serve 
a large number of people are borrowed from neighbors, and wooden 
benches are delivered and arranged for the service. 


In the summer months it is not unusual to hold the viewing and 
the funeral services in a barn, which is cleared of equipment and 
cleaned to accommodate the guests. 


The Funeral 


On the morning of the funeral, buggies begin to arrive as early 
as 8:00 am. — these early arrivals help make some of the final 
arrangements, and the women begin assembling the foods for the 
funeral feast. 


171Rollin C. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice, op. ct, p.77. 
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The funeral services are similar to regular worship service. 
The guests sing the hymns and listen to the sermons of the preach- 
ers. The preachings last several hours and are spoken in a mixture 
of high German and the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect. 


When the dead person is a minister, the bishop usually deliv- 
ers the main sermon, but when the deceased is a bishop, the sermon 
is often delivered by a bishop from another district or settlement. 


Some reports have claimed as many as a thousand guests at an 
Amish funeral; other reports tell of a much smaller number. Cer- 
tainly the number of guests depends primarily on the size of the 
family and the age of the deceased, as well as the number of people 
in the population of the settlement. The esteem in which the 
deceased was held is also an important factor that will affect the 
number of guests at a funeral. The writer has observed Amish 
funerals at which little more than a hundred people attended, and 
at the other extreme, where more than five hundred were on hand. 


The Viewing 


After the services are over, if weather permits, the coffin is 
brought out in the yard and placed on a bench or on wooden horses. 
There the body is viewed by the funeral guests. Friends, neighbors 
and relatives file by, females on one side of the coffin and males on 
the other. 


When the services and viewing are completed there is a funeral 
feast. Sometimes the order of these proceedings differs, depending 
cn the distance to the cemetery and other factors. 


F uneral Feast 


In an account of the funeral of an aged bishop it was claimed 
that the noon meal included “. . . more than 75 pounds of beef, 30 
pounds of cheese, 50 loaves of bread, quantities of mashed potatoes, 
applesauce, prunes and pepper cabbage.’’?"* Actually the menu at 


172Reading Times (April 14, 1949). 
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an Amish funeral feast varies, for it is not established by any strict 
tradition. The type of food served depends largely on the season 
of the year, the weather, and the number of people who will be 
served. At very large funerals it is expedient to serve foods that 
can be easily handled, that can be preserved without difficulty, and 
which facilitate the serving of a large number without the necessity 
of more tableware and cutlery than is available. 


Some accounts of the Amish funeral claim that “Leichtboi” 
(raisin pie) is a traditional dish. At some Amish funerals there is 
no pie served at all, but if any pie would be considered standard, it 
would appear to be “schnitz” pie (apple). The idea that raisin pie 
is by tradition the “funeral pie” of the Amish appears to be a myth. 
In order to serve pie at a funeral attended by 500 guests, it would 
take about 70 pies, and making this quantity not only would take 
considerable time but also contributes to the complications of serving 
the feast. Cake is easier to serve than pie, and it can be easily eaten 
with the hands. 


Large funerals usually offer hot cooked vegetables of several 
varieties. Most of these are home-canned, which simply calls for 
adding a few more quarts as demand necessitates. In warm weather 
cold luncheon meats and sliced cheese are also offered, along with 
iced tea or a cold drink, but in cold weather hot coffee and some- 
times beef, ham or other hot meat is available, particularly at smaller 
funerals. 


A funeral meal usually includes a number of items that are 
always available. These are normally prepared home-preserved 
foods, which are merely taken from the jars, such as pickled red 
beets, pickled hardboiled eggs, chow-chow, apple sauce, and pickles. 
These items are common and can be found in quantity in most 
Amish homes, neatly arranged on shelves in the store room. Other 
foods that are sometimes served are also quite easily prepared for 
service, such as dried prunes and apricots, which are merely soaked, 
cooked and then placed on the tables. By necessity, the eating at 
the funeral meal is done in shifts, and by early afternoon, after the 
meal is completed, burial services will proceed. 
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The Cemetery 


The Amish cemetery is private property, usually located on the 
farm of an Amishman who has donated the ground for the purpose. 
There are several Amish cemeteries in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
which are located where there are concentrations of sect members. 
Since the Amish population has increased and the settlement area 
has expanded, new plots have been necessary. After a group of 
Amish settled at a distance from the main community, when the 
first death occurred in that neighborhood the cooperative spirit of 
the people was placed in evidence. The death, which occurred on 
a Sunday, resulted in the following activity: Land for an Amish 
cemetery was donated by a farmer; the Amishmen enclosed the 
new burial ground with a fence and a gate; they cleared the ground; 
trimmed the grass and dug the first grave in readiness for the burial 
which was held on Wednesday.?% 


The Amish cemetery at Groffdale was established as a result of 
the death of John King in 18381. Because he died from a highly 
communicable disease he was buried almost immediately, late at 
night, on his own farm. A portion of this farm was later made 
into an Amish burial ground.1% 


Most Amish cemeteries are enclosed by a fence, sometimes 
made of stone, or it may be of wood. The enclosure facilitates 
parking and a place to hitch the horse and buggy is usually pro- 
vided. Many Amish cemeteries are divided into two main sections; 
one for grave openings and the other for parking buggies. Both 
sections are usually fenced in. 


Grass is kept trim with a minimum of effort by allowing sheep 
to graze in the lot periodically. 


It has been claimed that years ago Amishmen joined together 
to trim the grass, repair and whitewash the fences of local Amish 
cemeteries on May 30th. The practice is reported to have been 
abandoned after May 30th became a national holiday to honor the 


173Chester Count Herald (June 30, 1949). 
174Amos Fisher, op. ctt., p. 33. 
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war dead. Amish leaders felt it would be unwise for pacifists to 
give the appearance of celebrating Memorial Day because it is asso- 
ciated with the military.1% 


Although most people who are buried in an Amish cemetery 
are members of the sect, some who were members of Amish fami- 
lies, but who have left the church, are occasionally buried with 
their families. 


Burial Rites 


The Amish do not use a concrete vault; instead the coffin is 
lowered directly into the ground. A covering, similar to a small 
sloped roof, is placed over the opening after the grave is dug; this 
provides protection from rain and snow and helps keep the opening 
dry until the burial. 


When the funeral service is over and after the meal has been 
served, the guests proceed to the cemetery. The coffin is placed in 
a wagon which leads the procession of buggies. Sometimes there 
are over a hundred carriages in the line that moves slowly down the 
road to the cemetery. 


In recent years the undertaker quite frequently delivers the 
coffin to the grave site, particularly when it is a long distance from 
the home. Some funeral directors have a horse-drawn hearse avail- 
able for use by the plain people, but they are seldom used today. 
Instead they haul the coffin in a motor car, sometimes a station 
wagon, or let the Amish take it in a horse-and-carriage. 


At the cemetery there is a short Scripture reading as the group 
huddles together, and then as they move toward the grave site the 
men place the coffin in position for lowering. The deacon reads a 
hymn and a final short prayer is delivered, which completes the 
funeral rites. 


The lid of the coffin is fastened with a screwdriver, relatives 


175Grace Steinmetz, op. cit., p. 84. 
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lower the coffin into the opening, and friends of the deceased pick 
up shovels and cover the grave with earth. 


Hats and Bonnets 


Although it has been reported that Amishmen leave their hats 
on at a funeral, it is only true in part. They remove their hats 
when they go into the home for the funeral service, just as they do 
at the worship service, but at the grave site they usually do not re- 
move their headgear. 


This practice has been associated with a similar custom of the 
other Pennsylvania Germans in the past. Old records indicate that 
men left their hats on during funeral services, but this has not per- 
sisted. 


A minister associated leaving the hat on at the grave with the 
Biblical verse, “And David went up by the ascent of mount Olivet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his head covered . . . and all the 
people that was with him covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping .. .”276 


It is an old custom for Amish females to remove their bonnets 
at the funeral service and during the viewing. A newspaper account 
of an Amish funeral in 1887 reported: 


“During the services at the house the Amish custom of 
the women removing their bonnets and wearing only the 
plain white caps was observed, and they stood there while 
the bodies were viewed in the yard, hundreds of their 
black bonnets and shawls were hung on the fence.’’?% 


Headstones 


Eventually a small, unadorned headstone will be placed at the 
grave by a close relative. Such markers merely indicate the name, 
date of birth and date of death. They usually are placed in the 


176JT Samuel 15:30. 
117New Era, Lancaster, Pa. (October 21, 1887). 
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ground without the benefit of a concrete footing. It has been 
claimed that only local stone is allowed to be used for Amish head- 
stones. No such restriction is known to exist among the Amish, 
although the Stauffer Mennonites, a very small sect group with only 
three churches — one in Lancaster County, another in Snyder 
County and a third in St. Mary’s County, Maryland — had such a 
regulation at one time. Nevertheless, Amish tombstones are un- 
pretentious and simple in design. 


The Obituary 


In order to inform other Amish people who live in the distant 
Amish settlements such as Indiana, Oregon and Oklahoma, a death 
notice is usually published in a newspaper that serves Amish and 
Mennonite subscribers. The Budget, published at Sugarcreek, Ohio, 
issues a weekly eight-page “national edition” that covers the news 
about Amish-Mennonite communities throughout the nation. Scribes 
from most of the settlements send information to this paper regu- 
larly. 


The obituary notice frequently gives detailed information about 
the deceased and sometimes describes in considerable detail the sick- 
ness or accident that brought about the death. The notice does not 
serve the purpose of announcing the funeral, because it is not 
usually published until several weeks after the death. Instead, it 
helps keep Amish people informed about each other. 


Obituary Poems 


Along with the obituary notices, some people submit a poem to 
be published under the obituary notice. Although many of these 
verses are repetitive and not entirely original, some have the quality 
of folk ballads — depicting in detail the characteristics of the de- 
ceased, with circumstances or events leading up to the death. A 
few examples of ballad-type Amish obituary poems follow. 


The poem published below refers to the death of a five-year- 
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old Amish boy who was killed in an unusual farm accident near 


Gap, Pennsylvania in 1958. 


It was on a Saturday Afternoon, 
In the year of nineteen fifty-eight, 
Little Johnny was playing, 

Never knowing of his terrible fate. 


He was playing outside the barn, 

Where the barn cleaner was going ’round, 

| He took hold, never realizing any harm, 

Soon his little body was pulled off the ground, 


He screamed for help, but OH! ’twas too late, 
To rescue him anymore, 

No one but Aaron saw it happen, 

He was standing inside the door. 


His clothing were torn from his body, 
Oh! What a sight to recall, 

We can be oh so thankful, 

He didn’t have to suffer at all. 


His little arm was torn from his body, 
Which was wedged against the stall, 
Hair was torn from his dear little head, 
Tears come when we think of it all. 


It was two-thirty in the afternoon, 
His little life was ended, 

He was so very precious, 

To those on whom he depended. 


God needed another rosebud, 

To be with him up there, 

Dear Johnny, we hope you are happy, 
But we often see your vacant chair. 


Friends may think we have forgotten, 
When at times they see us smile, 

But little do they know the heartaches, 
That the smile hides all the while. 
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The following obituary poem was written by a daughter after 
the death of her aged mother: 


Mother was tired and weary, 

Weary with toil and pain, 

Now put away her glasses and rocker, 
She will not need them again. 


Near father, dear, we laid her, 
Low in the graveyard to lie, 
Though our hearts are saddened, 
We do not question why. 


Before our eyes Mother slowly faded, 
Getting weaker, day by day, 

Till God sent his Holy Angels, 

And called Mother peacefully away. 


The sudden death of a 66-year-old Amish woman from Honey- 
brook, Pennsylvania, is the subject of another poem. She was the 
mother of eleven surviving children. 


It was on a Thursday evening, 
After the sun had set, 

That God tenderly called our mother, 
Oh, we never shall forget. 


"Twas so quick, ’twas so sudden, 
When dear God did make the call, 
Neither time to call the children, 
Neither time to say farewell. 


Mother had finished washing the dishes, 
Had the dishrag in her hand, 

When she dropped down to the floor, 
For she no longer could stand. 


There were many of us children, 
Father also stood beside, 

As we watched them lower the casket, 
Oh, the tears we could not hide. 


Many years she was a cripple, 
So her walking wasn’t fast, 
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But she always kept on going, 
Just until the very last. 


Dear mother was always so willing, 
To give a helping hand, 

But now she’s gone on before us, 
We trust to a better land. 


Amish Memorial Poems 


In addition to obituary poems, the Amish frequently publish 
memorial verses on the anniversary of the death of a loved one. 
Many of these are memorials to people who passed away early in 
life and are written by a sister, niece, or mother. Almost all of 
the poems are written by females. 


The memorial below was written on the anniversary of the 
death of a six-year-old by her aunt: 


We miss your darling little smile, 
Since you’ve been gone all this while, 
And took your flight on Christmas Day. 
Though, could you tell, you’d surely say, 
“Tis so glorious 

Blooming happy on Christ’s knee, 

Here in heaven up above, 

Singing, praising, with great love, 

No more sickness 

No more pain 

Your sudden loss 

Was just my gain.” 


An example of a memorial for an aged father and husband 
comes from Soudersburg, Pennsylvania: 


One year ago he left us, 

In silence bid adieu. 

The stroke which paralyzed his side, 

Left him speechless too. 

From his hospital bed he clasped our hands, 
And softly shed a tear. 

Although we did not know it then 

The end was very near. 
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The doctor called next day and said, 
“Your father has passed on.” 

Only the form of clay remained, 

But memories will live on. 

We must forget the parting pain, 
Our loss is his eternal gain. 


Many of the memorial verses are published on the first anni- 
versary of the death of a loved one, but quite a few refer to deaths 
which occurred ten or more years ago. 


These verses, homely and unsophisticated as they often appear, 
reflect the attitude of a people. As a whole, the verses often view 
death as a reward or an escape from the misery, hardship and un- 
certainty of life. 


There is reflected a feeling of certainty about the future when, 
in afterlife, the family will be reunited in an atmosphere of peace. 
In these verses the Amish portray an attitude that it is the living 
who should sorrow, not merely for the loss of a loved one, but 
mainly because they were not called by God to join Him. 


In the writer’s opinion, Amish obituary and memorial poetry 
has been almost completely overlooked as folk literature. Certainly 
these writings are an important resource for analysis and inter- 
pretation of Amish values, beliefs, and attitudes. 


Amish Remarriage 


One indication of the importance placed on marriage and 
family life among the Amish is the extent of the remarriage of 
widows and widowers. Because sect couples are separated only by 
reason of death, the typical broken home is unknown, for divorce 
or desertion is almost unheard of. 


The Amish remarriage rate is high, and a third or even a 
fourth marriage for an Amish male is not uncommon, although it is 
quite unusual for an Amish female to marry several times. 
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A study of Amish remarriages during the past fifty years 
(1900-1955) revealed that in marriages where at least one partner 
had been married before 98.7 per cent of the males had been pre- 
viously married, while only 44.2 per cent of the females had been. 


In remarriage the difference in age between the male and 
female was significantly higher than for first marriages. Remarried 
males averaged 46.4 years of age and females 38.8, a difference of 
7.6 years as compared with 1.5 years for Amish first marriages. 


Females who had been previously married were older at re- 
Marriage (averaging 47.6 years), compared with 32.3 years for 
females who had not been married before. 


Amish widowers who married widows tended to choose a part- 
ner nearer their own age. Wiaidowers were only 6.2 years older than 
the widows they married, but more than eight years older than the 
single women they married. 


The oldest male who remarried was 75 and the oldest female was 
72. The greatest difference in age between partners in a remar- 
riage was 35 years. This involved a 61-year-old widower who 
married a 26-year-old woman who had not been previously married. 


The female was older than the male in only a very few cases, 
but in such instances the female was not more than two years older; 
males quite often married females considerably younger. This was 
very evident among Amish males in their mid- and late thirties, 
when they lost a wife they married girls in their early twenties. 


It would appear that for Amish females past the typical age for 
first marriage (19-23), the probability for marriage decreases rap- 
idly, unless marriage to a widower should occur. 


Of the females who had not been married before, two-thirds 
(66.7 per cent) of them were under age 35 when they married, 
whereas only 13.8 per cent of the widows who remarried were 
under age 35. Less than a fourth of the Amish males were under 
age 85 at the time of their remarriage. 
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It would appear that after age 35 the single Amish female 


tends to remain in that status permanently, but widows are more 
often chosen as mates by widowers. 


The remarriage rate for Amish widowers seems considerably 
higher than among non-Amish widowers. The high remarriage rate 
is understandable in light of the high value the Amish place on 


family life. Marriage is thought of as essential to an adequate 
home and family life. 
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CHAPTER 15 
The One-Room School Philosophy 


T seems appropriate for the 
Amish, with a ‘“horse-and- 
buggy” culture, to place a high 
value on the neighborhood one- 
room school. Members of the 
sect consider the rural one-room 
schools to be adequate. The 
Amish believe these schools offer 
their children a superior form 
of education. 


Across the entire nation the 
one-room school is rapidly being 
replaced by consolidated elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to 
which pupils are often transport- 
ed great distances from their homes. Advocates of the new con- 
solidated system claim the advantages include higher standards, 
more diverse curricula, improved equipment and facilities and super- 
ior administration. 


The Lancaster Schools 


At one time Lancaster County had nearly 400 one-room 
schools, but now only a few remain. The present one-room schools 
survive in the areas where the “plain people” are concentrated, for 
the Old Order Mennonites and the Amish are suspicious of the new 
consolidated schools. 


Almost three hundred of the county’s one-room schools have 
been closed since 1911. At that time the state agreed to pay $200.00 
for every one-room school that was closed. Leacock Township, the 
center of Amish activity, has eleven one-room schools operating and 
several adjoining townships also maintain many of theirs. In other 
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areas of the county, however, the one-room school is becoming a 
part of history. 


The remaining one-room schools bear little resemblance to 
those of the past, when all children from first through eighth grade 
studied in the one room with only a single teacher for all the pupils. 
Most of the “‘one-roomers” today are devoted only to one grade, 
thus the teacher instructs all the subjects, but only to pupils of one 
grade level. 


The Ungraded One-Room School 


An explanation of the Amish attachment to the ungraded, 
neighborhood one-room school can best be given by a description of 
the daily activities of many Amish children. Amish children arise 
early, usually before dawn, and help with chores before breakfast is 
served. Then they prepare to walk to school, carrying a lunch pail 
and possibly a book or two. Because the ungraded one-room school 
serves a local neighborhood, all the children of the family go to- 
gether, for they are all in the same room with the same teacher. 
The school is within walking distance, which avoids the use of the 
school bus and transportation time. 


At school the pupils come in contact with other children from 
neighboring and adjoining farms. Many of the other children are 
from Amish families, and quite often they are related to one an- 
other in some degree. Parents of the pupils are often friends and 
almost always neighbors, and as a result happenings at the school 
are common knowledge and of interest to the neighborhood. 


Because of the close geographical relationship between the home 
and the school, the Amish pupils do not feel “strange” in their 
uniqueness because other non-Amish pupils live near them and are 
friendly neighbors. If they attended a large consolidated school 
where large numbers of “non-plain” or “gay” people were enrolled, 
the Amish would come in contact with strangers who would most 
likely not be familiar with their ways. On the other hand, the 
neighborhood school more often brings together people of a more 
comparable background, which emphasizes similarities rather than 
differences. 
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At the one-room school the pupils play together during recess 
and become even better acquainted. This strengthens neighborhood 
ties. In the ungraded school the teacher often delegates respon- 
sibilities to pupils who are at the seventh grade level, by having 
them assist a fifth or sixth grade student with a problem they are 
having difficulty with. Such a system stimulates cooperation rather 
than competition, and a cooperative spirit is a desired goal of the 
Amish. In addition, this process offers a review of past learning 
for the “tutors,” which further strengthens their knowledge and 
understanding. 


The one-room school teacher must spend time with the pupils 
in each of the different grade levels; thus, by necessity, the other 
pupils must do a considerable amount of studying through their 
own individual effort. This fosters the development of initiative 
and responsibility. 


After school, the family members who are enrolled walk home 
together. Then they get to work doing their chores until supper- 
time. 


Parents quite easily learn about the activities during the school 
day. They find out if one of the group was not at his best behavior 
or was unprepared in his work, for a family witness is often in the 
same classroom. This brings the whole family, rather than just the 
parent and child, in close association with the school. 


It is little wonder that the Amish prefer the ungraded one-room 
school. They are even against the graded one-room school which 
separates the pupils of the same grade level into a single school. 
This system creates the need for bus transportation in order to de- 
liver the children of various ages and grades to the one-room 
schools assigned to a given grade. This spreads out the children 
into different schools in the township. 


The Consolidated School 


The Amish are opposed to the consolidated school because it 
brings together a greater number of people of different backgrounds 
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and values; it does little to strengthen neighborhood ties; family 
members are in separate classes; children have an assortment of 
different teachers whom the Amish parents do not get to know 
very well, if at all; and the children must take a bus to school and 
sometimes have to ride a half-hour or more each way. 


In addition, the consolidated school facilities include things 
the Amish do not allow in their homes, such as electricity, running 
hot and cold water, inside toilet facilities, radio and television, mov- 
ing pictures, musical instruments, and they also have school plays 
and feature holiday celebrations and other “worldly” activities. They 
fear the young people will become so accustomed to them that they 
will take them for granted and desire them for their own use. 


Are the Amish Ignorant? 


Because the Amish praise the one-room school and do not 
allow their children to attend public education institutions after 15 
years of age, the American public has gained the impression that 
they are ignorant, stupid and uninformed about happenings in the 
nation and the world. 


A number of stories have been told to support the contention 
that Amish people are generally ignorant. One report tells of a 
conversation between several Amish in a village store, at the time 
when the new Pope was being elected by the College of Cardinals. 


One Amishman said, “It wonders me who the new Pope will 
be.” A second said, “Well, it’s about time they choose someone 
other than an Italian,” and the third said, “Well, I don’t care who 
they pick, but I think it’s about time they picked a Protestant, them 
Catholics have had that job too long.” 


Articles have appeared in print that have claimed “the Amish 
believing the world is flat’”!"8 and a very popular pamphlet support- 


178°The Problem of the Amish as Related to School Attendance,” School 
and Society, XXIII #575 (January 2, 1926) 17. 


Typical Amish family finds fun and relaxation attending 
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ed this by saying “There is a difference of opinion among some of 
these people as to the shape of the earth — whether it is round or 
Hatt? 


Other stories have reflected on the lack of knowledge of current 
events and world affairs among the Amish. A story was circulated 
during World War II about an Amishman entering a grocery store 
and saying to the clerk, “Give me two hundred-pound sacks of 
sugar.” The grocer told him he would have to have the proper 
number of rationing coupons and the Amishman asked, “What’s 
them?’ The grocer said, “You can’t have that much sugar, don’t 
you realize there’s a war on and sugar’s being rationed?’ The 
Amishman was supposed to have replied, “Why I heard tell that 
the war was over more than ten years ago.” 


Amish ignorance about modern devices was portrayed by the 
oft-told story about an Amishman who was in a store buying sup- 
plies, but the telephone rang several times and interrupted his busi- 
ness transaction with the merchant. Finally, when the phone rang 
again, the annoyed Amishman told the merchant, “Now you just 
empty it out once and for all, Pll wait.” 


Others have pointed to the lack of reading among the Amish, 
claiming that they are restricted to the Bible, the Martyrs’ Mirror 
and “The Budget.” They point out that even “The Budget” isn’t a 
source for gaining information of national or world events. 


These claims are at least partly true, although many Amish 
people do subscribe to a local daily newspaper, religious magazines 
and farm journals. The statement in a recent booklet that claimed 
“An Amishman interested in looking at a ‘banned’ newspaper (and 
they are all banned) must read it quickly, in secret; then dispose of 
it”18° is contrary to what is actually happening in many Amish 
homes. 


Not only do quite a few Amish people read regularly, but 
some also write books and articles. A very large number of Amish 


179Ammon M. Aurand, Jr., op. ctt., p. 12. 
180Patricia Mullen, op. ctt., p. 2. 
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people keep detailed diaries which are handed down in the family 
from generation to generation. Some of the letters written by the 
heads of Amish families to their children are valuable sources of 
historical information. Many of them are kept in the family and 
some have been reproduced for distribution to the future genera- 
tions. A number of Amish families have carefully compiled and 
published family genealogies. 


Some Amish and Old Order Mennonites have compiled book- 
lets on specific subjects of concern to their people. Education has 
been the subject of several publications. A recent title is “History — 
of Our School Controversy” and an earlier one, titled “Report of 
Committee of Plain People,” is still being distributed. 


It seems unfair to judge the Amish exclusively by their reading 
and writing. Certainly sect members seldom read the best selling 
novels or popular magazines. An article concerned with the prob- 
lem of developing interest in reading among the Amish believed that 
the Amish only read their own literature.181 With exceptions, the 
same could be said for their writing. It is understandable that the 
Amish read and write about subjects of importance to their group. 
The family is important to them, therefore they compile and pub- 
lish genealogies. They write diaries which are prized, and letters 
which are often “handed around” and read by many. Finally, they 
write about problems their group faces. If the Amish are ignorant 
about the world, it is by design rather than by an inability to learn. 
As members of the majority group, we ordinarily keep informed 
only about issues and subjects that are important to us. The Amish, 
being not-of-this-world, obviously do not share some of our inter- 
ests and concerns. 


Probably the major reason why the Amish are thought to be 
ignorant and uninformed results from their stand against higher 
education for their sect members. The writer.knows of only one 
Amish adult who is a high school graduate, and she is one of the 
very few people who joined the sect as a result of marriage to an 
Amishman. She was not raised Amish or born of Amish parents. 


181Margaret A. Jones, op. cit., pp. 450-451. 
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Keeping-An-Eye On the School 


Not only do the Amish seek to avoid high school education for 
their young, but they hope to maintain the one-room elementary 
school. 


They favor the ungraded one-room school because it only 
serves children from a limited geographical area; it avoids the need 
for public transportation and allows more time for the child to be 
in the home under parental supervision. They consider it advan- 
tageous for children of the same family to be enrolled in the same 
school, because they think this increases both family control and 
solidarity. The local neighborhood one-room school is also easier 
to “keep an eye” on. 


A few years ago a new teacher at a one-room school brought 
a television set into the school. Amish parents visited members 
of the school board within twelve hours after it was installed and 
demanded its removal. It was removed the next day. This is a 
good illustration of keeping-an-eye on the school. 


In 1950, one school district received complaints from Amish 
leaders when it was announced that the one-room schools were to 
be “repaired and improved.” Among the improvements were inside 
water fountains and electricity. Many Amish leaders feel that the 
old-style, one-room school with an outhouse for each sex; a simple 
outside water faucet; and a wood-coal stove in the center of the 
room should be sufficient. An Amishman asked the writer, ‘What 
need is there for electric when they go to school in the daytime?” 
and “What good is a playground? They don’t go to school to learn 
how to play.” 


The Conflict In Philosophy 


The Amish give the impression that they are against learning 
per se, but actually they seek the fundamental tools of reading, 
writing and calculating for all of their youth. The Amish do not 
understand or agree with the so-called “life adjustment” programs 
of the modern schools. Because few of the public school teachers 
have any real understanding or sympathetic feeling for the Amish 
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way-of-life, the so-called “life adjustment” curriculum seems 
dysfunctional to the perpetuation of the culture of the sect. Amish 
leaders feel that some public schools orient their children to a world 
that is foreign to the values, beliefs and attitudes of the Amish 
system. 


The Amish are quite conscious of the failure of the public 
schools to meet some of their specific needs. Because Amish chil- 
dren will be farmers or farm housewives, “life adjustment” educa- 
tion should be closely associated with farm activities. This can best 
be accomplished by actually working on the farm. An educational 
system that would not include these objectives appears meaningless 
to the Amish. 


These very views are supported by the research of several 
scholars. A sociologist wrote, 


“The elementary curriculum trains children on the assump- 
tion that they will enter high school, and the high school 
in turn... to enter college . . . although the high school 
represented the end of formal education for at least four 
out of five of its graduates . . .’’182 


Such a program is inappropriate for pupils who will never go be- 
yond the elementary school. It seems understandable that the Amish 
would be disappointed in a public school program that trains their 
pupils in a direction they forbid — higher education. 


Writing about rural high schools it is claimed, “They endeavor 
to organize and operate on the pattern of the large city schools,” 
and the studies are “unsuited to the education of many rural youth.” 
Certainly the Amish agree with these education specialists.183 


It is of interest that the leading exponents of the life-adjust- 
ment curriculum for our public schools are in~ such complete agree- 
ment with the Amish committee on education in their criticism of 


182A ugust B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1949), p. 160. 

188Walter H. Gaumnitz, Wilber Devilbiss, Cooperative Planning, Pam- 
phlet 102, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 
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the public schools. It seems a contradiction to find educators re- 
luctant to allow the Amish exemptions from attendance laws, when 
the school program does not fit the life adjustment of such a 
unique people. It would appear that the professional educator must 
insist on deciding what a pupil is to be “adjusted to” and the Amish 
have other objectives. 


Certainly the Amish would agree with the generalizations made 
by no less an authority than the Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education of the United States Office of Education, who 
wrote, “Education should consist of meaningful, purposeful exper- 
ences if it is to be practical and of use in everyday life, and if it 
is to have permanence.’’454 : 


They would also agree with the modern educationist who 
claimed that the high schools often fail to provide instruction “That 
has sufficient meaning or value for the pupils’ life situation.’ 


This writer found it amusing when an eighth-grade Amish 
pupil told him he was “making a notebook about farming’ for a 
classroom project. The same boy milked cows, fed chickens and 
gathered eggs on his family farm before he got ready for school 
each morning. (This young man knew more about farming than 
the person who would evaluate the notebook.) 


The leaders in the field of vocational education now recognize 
that there are some vocations for which training is best obtained on 
the job, rather than inside the school. Farming is one of those 
very occupations which are difficult to teach inside. Actually many 
Amish children begin to learn about farming and do some farm 
chores before they are of school age. Long before the average 
youth is ready for full-time employment the Amish youth puts in 
a full day at farm labor; he does this as soon as he completes his 
elementary education. 


184Effie G. Bathurst and others, The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, 
Bulletin #12, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education (Washington, D. 
C.: U. S. Printing Office, 1949). 

1857 ife Adjustment Education for Every Youth, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin #22, 1951, p. 1. 
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The public school appears to have accepted the responsibility 
of educating our nation’s youth primarily for life in an urban-in- 
dustrialized society. Today only about one-eighth of our nation’s 
workers are engaged in agricultural occupations and they represent 
a minority group, but the Amish are still closely associated with the 
soil, with more than nine of every ten young men taking up farm- 
ing as a life work. It remains as one of the group’s important 
values, for they associate attachment to the soil with the noble and 
the good and they consider it to be a Biblical command. 


If the Amish must attend schools under compulsory attendance © 
laws, they feel it is only fair to gain the most practical form of 
education for the time and energy that must be expended. They do 
not believe “frills,” such as school bands, baton twirling and foot- 
ball games are necessary to learning. They think the teaching of 
fundamentals such as reading, writing and arithmetic are important, 
and the only things necessary are a teacher, a simple school build- 
ing, some tables, chairs, textbooks and discipline. 


The chairman of the Amish Committee on Education, a fre- 
quent spokesman for the southeastern Pennsylvania Amish settle- 
ment, indicated an additional reason why school is less important 
than the home in the training of youth for farming. He said, 
“Maybe a person can learn farming in school, and I guess that we 
all could benefit by knowing more about fertilizers and feeds, but 
the young folks don’t get the right attitudes in the school, and 
farming calls for more than knowing how to farm, but wanting to 
be farmers and getting the habits of farmers.” This Amish leader 
believes that the attitudes toward farming and the desire to be 
farmers are important, if not a prerequisite to good farming. After 
the desire to be a good farmer is created, the desire facilitates learn- 
ing the actual techniques and methods of farming, Certainly mod- 
ern educators agree that motivation is of paramount importance. 

The Amish conception of a “life adjustment” program for their 
youth is best summed up in a statement made thirty years ago by 
a spokesman: 


“About 98% of our people are engaged in some form of 
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agriculture and we feel positive that as farmers we are 
better off with only a common school education. Educa- 
tion does not build muscle like tilling the soil in the open 
field and sunshine with lots of hard work. If a boy does 
little hard work before he is 21, he probably never gets to 
like it afterward. In other words, he will not amount to 
much as a farmer,”186 


Scholars who have examined the conflict between Amish educa- 
tional values and the view of public school officials give little sup- 
port to Amish hopes. Several theses have been offered by graduate 
students. One advocates strictly enforcing the compulsory school 
attendance laws and forcing Amish pupils to take certain courses 
designed to “democratize them.”!87 Another recommends the de- 
velopment of special schools for the Amish where vocational agri- 
culture courses should be emphasized.18° A third claims that even 
secondary education should be made compulsory for the Amish,1®® 
and a fourth anticipates the gradual loss of the distinctive Amish 
practices and doctrines as the urbanization of rural communities 
becurs, 120 


If the views of these future educators hold sway, the Amish 
are in for an increased amount of pressure to conform to the ob- 
jectives of public school officials. Because this issue has been a 
recurring problem for a considerable time, and has not been finally 
settled, a general review of the background, development and con- 
temporary situation of this issue, which is of considerable concern 
to the sect, is dealt with in the next chapter. 


186“An Amishman Speaks,” IJntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 
19, 1931. 

187Ralph Ely, “A History of the Amish of East Union Township, Wayne 
County, Ohio, with Emphasis on Educational Problems,’ Unpublished M. A. 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1942. 

188John Wayne Wentmore, “A Proposed Program of Education for the 
Amish People of Middlefield Township, Geauga County, Ohio,” Unpublished 
M. A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 1939. 

189Donald T. Kester, ‘A Study of the Pupil Holding Power of Union 
Township Schools, Mifflin County Pennsylvania,” Unpublished M. S. Thesis, 
Pennsylvania State University, 1943. 

190Karl H. Baehr, “Secularization Among the Mennonites,” Unpublished 
B. D. Thesis, Chicago Theological Seminary, 1942. (Elkhart County, In- 
diana. ) ) 
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CHAPTER lo 
The School Controversy 


INCE the beginning of our na- 
tion, education has been a state 
function. Article Ten of the 
Constitution gave the power 
and control over education to 
the states or to the people. 
From early history the courts 
have sustained this power and 
only rarely have states been re- 
stricted, and then only when 
there was an infringement 
upon the individual rights as 
guaranteed by the federal Con- 
stitution. 


As a result, there are 50 different state school systems in the 
nation, yet the usual structure and organization provides decentral- 
ized control. States universally have allocated their educational 
functions to both local agents, through school boards, and state 
agencies, operating on a state-wide basis. It is generally agreed that 
the key to the effective working of such a system is the proper dis- 
tribution of responsibilities between the state and the local agencies. 


Free Public Education 


The earliest indication of the development of a state-wide 
system of public education in Pennsylvania is found in a report of 
a legislative committee in 1794 which favored such a program. By 
1802 the first law regarding free elementary education was passed 
and approved. 


The 1834 law called for an election by the citizens of each 
district to vote for the acceptance or rejection of the law if it were 
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to be applied to their district. At this time members of the so- 
called “Plain” sects opposed the Common School Movement be- 
cause they feared the state would not do this work as well as the 
church, and they didn’t trust state supervision. 


The 1834 law allowed the majority of local citizens to decide, 
and in areas heavily populated by “Plain People” the public school 
was rejected; but in 1849 a new law provided for the extension of 
public education in every township in the state, without a local op- 
tion. As a result, by the early 1850’s free public elementary educa- 
tion became a reality in most areas of the state. 


Compulsory Attendance 


The history of public education in Pennsylvania is marked by 
frequent changes in the laws. At first, free public education was 
merely available for those who desired and sought it; but by 1874 a 
bill was presented to the legislature requiring compulsory school at- 
tendance. Although it failed to pass, it was presented again in 
1893 and was passed, only to be vetoed by the governor. The veto 
message is of some interest. The governor feared that personal 
liberty would be infringed upon, and he said, “Free attendance upon 
free schools seems most befit for free people.” 


Two years later a compulsory school attendance law was passed 
and approved. This law provided that children between the ages 
of eight and thirteen must attend school at least sixteen weeks each 
year, “unless the child was excused by the local district school 
board, or was given instruction elsewhere.” 


Acts of the legislature continually increased the length of the 
school term. From a three-month term it moved to four in 1854, 
then five in 1872, and six in 1887, and before the turn of the cen- 
tury it was changed to seven months. . 


Confusion was created when the compulsory attendance law 
required attendance for only a four-month term in the very school 
systems that operated on a seven-month term by law. Some pupils 
attended full time and others only about two-thirds of the time. 
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Laws gradually increased the school term; the age of the 
pupils who were to attend and the compulsory attendance require- 
ments were expanded. 


The 1937 “Repressive’ School Law 


In 1987 an act of the legislature set the stage for a long, seem- 
ingly unending controversy with the Amish and other conservative 
“plain sects.” This law raised the compulsory age to 18 in city 
districts and to 15 in rural districts, and increased the school term 
to nine months. Offenders were to be charged with crime and if 
found guilty, subjected to a fine of $2.00 for the first offense and 
up to $5.00 for each successive offense, plus costs, or imprisonment 
in the county jail for a period not to exceed five days for each 
offense. A three-day period of discretion was applicable, plus a 
three-day notice that was to be given to parents whose children 
were absent beyond a three-day period. 


To the Amish this law was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. They had grudgingly given in to the continued changes, all 
of which led to more and more time spent in public schools by their 
children, but now they planned for organized resistance — they de- 
cided to “make a stand.” 


Bishops of the several church districts in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania formed a delegation. They appealed to the state, seeking 
to be treated as exceptions to the new law. They sent a petition to 
officials and political leaders, signed by eight bishops, which read, 
in part: 


“We the undersigned, as to the sincerity of our con- 
science, kindly request you to oppose all legislation pertain- 
ing to a longer school term, a raising of the compulsory 
school age, and the teachers’ Tenure Bill.” 


The objection to tenure for teachers resulted from a belief 
that the local district would lose control and authority over teachers ; 
they feared that teachers would be less likely to conform to local 
educational standards. 
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The Amish Education Committee 


On October 138, 1937, thirty-seven representatives of “Plain Sect’ 
churches met and drafted a petition, which was later signed by 
more than 3,000 people, asking the boards of public instruction “to 
be lenient with a well-meaning people,” and they specified that only 
under certain circumstances could they send their children to the 
public schools with a free conscience. They asked to be granted 
eight months of school instead of nine; allow the children to be 


exempt from further schooling after completion of the elementary 


grades; continue the use of the one-room school for the Amish, 
rather than the consolidated, and they added “teach the truth.” 


In addition to the petition, members of the newly formed 
Amish Education Committee wrote letters to the attorney general, 
governor, and members of the General Assembly. This letter, pre- 
senting the Amish cause and requesting lenience, indicated an in- 
teresting characteristic of the Amish — they blamed the problems 
they faced on their own sinful behavior, saying: 


“We do not blame our men of authority to bring all this 
over us, to undermine our churches, not at all, we admit, 
we ourselves are the fault of it. We confess before God 
and man, that, according to our profession, we are too 
much devoted to the worldly things and our Lord has 
brought this over us, through our men of authority to 
chastise us,’’191 | 


Furthermore, the committee sent a delegation to meet with the 
governor and other officials. The organized attempts to influence 
the political leaders were met with mixed feelings. The attorney 
general claimed that the Justice Department had been instructed to 
consider whether or not the constitutional rights of the Amish 
were being violated, and the governor wrote, “. . . if anything can 
be done to air your cause, I shall do it.’’?°? ~But the head of the 
School Law Division of the Department of Instruction said, “Under 


191] etter, dated November 17, 1937, signed by forty religious leaders of 
church districts of both the Old Order Amish and Old Order Mennonites in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. 

1927 etter dated February 2, 1938, to Mr. Aaron E. Beiler from Gover- 
nor George H. Earle. 
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the terms of the act ... there is no authority for setting aside the 
provision requiring attendance in school.” 


It soon became obvious to the “plain people’ that the com- 
mittee on education problems would need to be placed on a more 
permanent basis. Aaron Beiler, Gap, Pennsylvania, was selected 
as chairman ;!%? another leading spokesman has been Eli Shirk, an 
Old Order Mennonite. 


In July 1938, this committee prepared another document that 
was sent to members of the General Assembly, who were in special 
session. This document indicated a change in the Amish plea. 
They considered the law to be “unconstitutional under the due 
process clause of the 14th Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution.” This implied a serious legal question of religious free- 
dom and it represents the first written indication of Amish aggres- 
sion. ‘This document ends claiming, “. . . we ask nothing of you, 
but that which the Word of God entitles us.” 


During the special session of the Assembly a bill was prepared 
to exempt the Amish from the 1937 law, but it failed to pass in 
spite of considerable pressure that the Amish put on individual 
legislators. 


After it failed, each legislator was contacted again and asked 
for a reconsideration of the bill. This letter indicated that the 
Amish were ready to take a “stand.” They claimed, “. .. we have 
such members of our faith that are deliberating and advocating to 
take a ‘stand’ and suffer the consequences as did the martyrs of 
old.” In their way they were simply saying, “we are not going to 
conform to the law so please change it.” The bill was not recon- 
sidered. 


The Case of Rebecca of Honeybrook Farm}** 


While the Amish leaders were actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of a policy that would establish some unity among the “plain 


193A¢ this writing he is still serving as chairman. 
194P, L. Blakely, “Rebecca of Honeybrook Farm,” America (December 
18, 1937) Pp. 245-49. 
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peoples,” a young Amish girl, Rebecca King, was kept home from 
school by her father. He was charged with evasion of the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. Rebecca was only 14 and the law required 
her to attend until she was 16. Her father, Aaron King, was found 
guilty, and sentenced to jail after he refused to pay the fine. 


King appealed to a Federal District Court, claiming his daugh- 
ter had learned enough of the “3 R’s” and that she should stay 
home and do domestic work. 


The case, heard by Judge George Welsh in the U. S. District 
Court, Philadelphia, in December 1937, gained widespread attention 
through coverage in the press; the New York Times gave it second 
page coverage,’*® and other major papers carried stories about it 
also. 


Judge Welsh questioned Rebecca in court and the jurist was 
satished with her answers to history, geography and science ques- 
tions. 


She had some difficulty with several arithmetic questions, but 
was very able to answer practical questions about baking, raising 
cattle, making apple cider and dressing turkeys. 


When Rebecca was asked what was the greatest book she ever 
read, she quickly answered, “The Bible is the greatest book I ever 
read.” 


Although Judge Welsh was satisfied with the Amish girl’s 
educational achievement and was generally sympathetic, the case was 
ruled out of his jurisdiction. The local court decision was upheld 
and the Amishman was reaffirmed as guilty. 


The P.W.A. School Controversy 


Another widely publicized fight of that period resulted from 
the announcement by Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and 
Director of the Public Works Administration, that the East 


195"Amish Lass Recites 3 R’s in Open Court,” New York Times (De- 
cember 2, 1937), p. 2. 
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Lampeter Township School District was being given a grant of 
$31,250 for a new consolidated elementary school building. 


Amish leaders immediately protested, much to the astonishment 
of Mr. Ickes. A delegation visited him in Washington, D. C., 
claiming 84 per cent of the taxpayers of the township signed a 
petition objecting to the project. 


Ickes informed them they were “in the wrong court” and ad- 
vised them to take their troubles to the polls or the law courts in- 
stead of to him. 


He publicly stated that he was puzzled by the Amish reversal 
of the common tendency. He said he had given away hundreds of 
millions on request from all parts of the nation, but this was his 
first experience with a group that wanted to refuse money. “Most 
communities are pleading for funds,” he added. 


It was claimed that the Amish objected to the new school be- 
cause they were against the use of bus transportation to the school; 
that their religion forbid them to make transactions involving inter- 
est bearing loans; that the township already had sufficient school 
accommodations; that evolution and other objectionable theories 
might be taught; and that the school board misrepresented the tax- 
payers’ wishes in applying for the P.W.A. grant. 


A leading Amish spokesman, Jonathan Zook, corrected some 
of these reports when he said, “. . . to claim we are opposed to 
education is wrong, I want my sons and daughters to be educated. 
Secondly we are not opposed to riding in motor busses .. . We 
cannot see the advantages of a consolidated school over the one- 
room schools . . . the children must ride long distances . . . leave 
home early and return late . . . they are spending more time with 
strangers than they do with their parents.”!%° 


He stated what this writer believes was the major objection to 
the new school. It is the same reason the Amish are against high 


196] ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pa., Match 27211037% 
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school attendance and consolidated elementary schools. He said, 
“We want to keep our boys and girls on the farm but we can’t do 
it if we permit them to mingle with the things of the world. Their 
minds become fillled with all these new ideas and the first thing 
we know they will want to leave the farm.” The fight was an 
attempt to preserve the eleven one-room schools for use by the 
future generations of Amish. 


Turning to the U. S. District Court, the Amish obtained a 
temporary order restraining the School Board, contractors and the 
P.W.A. from continuing work on the building. Work was halted 
until a hearing. The defense contended the District Court did not 
have jurisdiction over the Federal Government. 


This case aroused enough local interest that a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train made a special stop at a small village station to take 
on passengers on the day the case was to be heard in Philadelphia. 


In court the Judge made an interesting statement: 


“You have asked me to decide whether your individual 
freedom of life can be preserved or whether you can have 
superimposed on you .. . something that violates your 
philosophy of being . . . This strikes at the sanctity of 
something as sacred as the Constitution of the U. S.’197 


In the examination of Amish witnesses the judge aired some 
subjects that related to Amish religious and customary beliefs. 
When he asked why the Amish prefer one-room schools, an Amish 
spokesman replied, “We train our children to follow in our foot- 
steps.. If they had to go a long way to a big school, they would 
leave their homes early in the morning and return late at night.” 


The judge discussed whether Amish children, being dressed 
differently, would be sensitive about it in a large school mixed with 
non-Amish. ; 


It was claimed that not a single Amish child ever attended high 
school and that at age 14 they obtain work permits and work on 


197United States District Court, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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the farms. The judge asked, “Are you folks happy that way?” 
The reply was, “Yes.” 


In addition, the judge asked if the debt incurred by P.W.A. 
grant and the bond issue for the new school would work a financial 
hardship on the Amish people. (It had been reported that the 
Amish complained about the cost and their poor financial status.) 
The most adequate, though evasive reply was by Jonathan Zook, 
who said, 


“Our township is a rural Paradise. There is nobody on 
relief, there are no rich men and no poor men. We have 
no debts because we don’t borrow money. We have no 
luxuries, no movies, no pleasure automobiles and we don’t 
want our children riding to this new school. They will 
grow up into farmers and they must have strong legs.” 
He added, “Our women make our clothes, and they make 
them as simple as possible.” 


When a lawyer asked the Amish delegates why they went to a 
Federal Court instead of the Lancaster County Courts, he asked, 
“Do you have confidence in the judges in Lancaster County?” The 
Amish answered “No,” in unison. 


Although the District Court concluded in favor of the Amish, 
the victory was shortlived. The judge had suggested that a refer- 
endum be held by the township’s 2,810 taxpayers, which would have 
gone a long way in presenting evidence of the desires of the people, 
but the School Board’s appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
sulted in supersedeas action which changed the Amish legal victory 
to defeat. 


The Court of Appeals suspended the restraining order, and 
the contractors completed the new school before further legal action 
was taken, 


Later, when the full Circuit Court heard the case they ruled it 
to be out of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. This was the 
final defeat of the Amish cause. 


Besides seeking to stop the building of the school, the Amish 
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asked the Department of Justice to prepare a criminal case against 
the local school board. They claimed that the P.W.A. grant was 
obtained illegally and fraudulently. 


The people favoring the new school joined with the alumni of 
the local high school and passed a resolution praising the school 
board for its “foresight and prudence” in the construction of the 
new school. It was signed by 349 people. 


It was reported that the Amish and Old Order Mennonites 
who circulated petitions against the school threatened a boycott 
against any local businessman who showed any reluctance to sign 
the petition. 


This school issue of 1937-8 has been long remembered by al- 
most every member of the community, and some people still have 
hard feelings toward each other as a result. 


Commonwealth vs. Petersheim Case 


In 1949 the hopes of Amish leaders were raised by a court de- 
cision in a case that developed among the Amish of Somerset 
County. 


Several Amish fathers were arrested for violation of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. After being found guilty of refusing to 
send their children to school, they were given jail sentences. 


In an appeal to the Somerset County Court, the lawyer for the 
Amish defendants claimed their constitutional rights of freedom of 
religion had been violated. He referred to the first law of the 
Commonwealth, which was one proposed by William Penn guar- 
anteeing freedom of religion. ‘ 


Bishop Amos Yoder quoted the Scriptures, “Be not conformed 
to this world;” one of the defendants said, “I thought it was better 
for my daughter to be kept at home to learn practical things. I 
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feel she is better off doing practical work at home than studying 
books at school.’’198 


Judge Norman T. Boose decided that the Amish had been 
illegally convicted of violating the school code and that children 
may remain at home if school attendance is contrary to religious 
convictions. 


The attorney general appealed the decision to the Superior 
Court. He said, “The matter is of great importance in that there 
are some sects or denominations in other counties . . . and numer- 
ous other cases can be anticipated wherein other persons will exer- 
cise their religious freedom to escape criminal liability for viola- 
Ouse oe” 


The attorney general was quite correct. Amish leaders were 
attracted to the decision of Judge Boose and heartened by it. If 
such a decision could be upheld in Somerset County, they assumed 
the principle would be applicable in Lancaster County also. 


The Superior Court upheld Judge Boose’s reversal of the local 
convictions and said it was a “distinct and unequivocal judgment 
of acquittal” from which the Commonwealth could not appeal. 


The Beiler Case 


In 1949, within months of the decision of the Somerset County 
Court, two Amish fathers, Samuel and Levi Beiler, were arrested 
and convicted for forbidding their two children to attend school 
after they completed the eighth grade. The children were only 14 
years of age. 


The Beilers were among twenty-four Amish fathers who were 
convicted on the same charge but they appealed the decision as a 
test case. 


The Superior Court upheld the ruling, with the decision that 


198] ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, November 13, 1948. 
199Attorney General T. McKean Chidsey, Superior Court, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, June 16, 1949. 
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. . . the state is free to compel attendance of children at school” 
and that “Religious liberty involves absolute right to believe but 
only a limited right to act.’’2 


The decision demonstrates how the application of the School 
Compulsory Attendance Law has been variously interpreted in 
different areas of the state. 


The attorney general, Elmer Bolla, in asking that the Amish 
convictions be upheld said, “They can set up their own parochial 
schools,” and went on to claim that, “if they don’t have the money 
to set up a school they can have tutorships or have their own 
bishops conduct classes.” The judge questioned this, saying, “A 
bishop of the [Amish] church wouldn’t be qualified . . . he would 
not have gone beyond the eighth grade himself.” 


The attorney general answered by claiming it wouldn’t make 
any difference under state school law because, “The only require- 
ment for operating a private school is that English be taught.” 


Although the attorney for the Amish claimed that the case 
would be appealed to the Supreme Court, it was not, and the de- 
cision left the Amish parents subject to arrest unless their children 
attended school until they reached 16 years of age. 


Actions, Rumors, and Reports 


Reports were circulated that mass absenteeism of Amish chil- 
dren was occurring in the various school districts of Lancaster 
County. It was claimed this was part of a state-wide movement 
extending into every Amish community. 


Rumors were spread that some school districts in Lancaster 
County were not compelling Amish children to attend, but that they 
were keeping their names on the enrollment lists in order to collect 
the financial aid that is given by the state on the basis of total pupil 


200Superior Court, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, March 11, 1951, Judge 
Claude T. Reno. 
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enrollment. This rumor was given some substance when the State 
Department of Public Instruction withheld $17,000 from one school 
district because the local Board had not taken action against parents 
of children who were absent. 


By the fall of 1950, Amish fathers in most districts were be- 
ing arrested and fined. Assorted news items portray the extent of 
the action against the sect members.?% 


“Six Bart Township Fathers Sentenced To Jail.” 


“Eleven More Arrested, One of 26 Prosecuted Pays Fines, 
Others Post Bail.” 


“Twelve More Go To Jail.” 


“Thirteen More Amish Fathers Go To Jail, Anonymous 
Person Pays Fines of Three Widows to Spare Them From 
Prison Sentence.” 


“Thirty-six Prosecuted Thus Far...” 


These prosecutions were stimulated by several factors. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Carl Morneweck, a change in the school law regard- 
ing transportation and the Lancaster Court decision which provided 
definite legal grounds were the significant forces that motivated the 
strict enforcement. Another factor was State and County officials 
who visited township schools to check attendance records and to 
urge the local Board to prosecute violators. 


The Amish remained adamant. Bishop Jacob Lapp said, 
“When the powers of the world and of God don’t agree, you must 
listen to your conscience.” He said, “If they go ahead as prescribed 
by their bishops, they will refuse to pay the $2.00 fine, they say 
paying the fine would indicate guilt on their part and they claim 
they are not in the wrong in listening to the dictates of their con- 
science and keeping their 14 year olds from school.”’? 


201] ntelligencer-Journal Lancaster, Pennsylvania, September 20, 1950 
through September 30, 1950. 
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An Amish widow said, “I don’t expect to pay the fine but I’ll 
follow the advice of the bishop.” Another widow with nine chil- 
dren said, “I heard that in the city mothers are glad when schools 
open in the fall to take their children off the street. You see, out 
here we don’t have that trouble.” 


John Lapp, an Amish minister, said, “All of us, even the 
widows, are game to go to prison if the authorities say so.” 


Bishop David Fisher said, “Over and above all man-made regu- 


lations we feel we owe our prime devotion to a supreme being.” He 
went on to say that Amish children who complete the elementary 
grades would not continue in public school. He said this “is the 
child’s desire and is consistent with our faith and belief according 
to the scriptures, and as advised by the Bishops.’’?°3 


Work Permits 


The school law allowed pupils under age 16 to withdraw from 
school if an application for a work permit was submitted and ap- 
proved by the local School Board. The application had to have the 
further approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


A leading Amish spokesman contended that the movement to 
keep Amish children at home was “in protest against the State’s 
refusal to issue work permits to Amish boys and girls over 14 
years of age.” He said, “Parents in several Amish communities 
have agreed to this course of action.” 


The County Superintendent of Public Schools accepted appli- 
cations for work permits from local boards and had, as one of his 
functions, the right to recommend action to the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


He claimed that more applications for permits were sent to 
the State office from Lancaster County than from the rest of the 


whole state. 
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As early as 1940, the attorney general gave an opinion on the 
function of the work permit. He wrote, “The legislature inserted 
the farm exemption provision especially for their [Amish] benefit ;” 
he further said, “We realize that good men are as essential as 
learned men to a democracy, and philosophy of life and faith which 
produces good men the Commonwealth will always encourage and 
protect.”2°* In his opinion Amish children could receive farm 
work permits at age 14, when they had completed the eighth grade. 


Nevertheless, the State Superintendent did not approve applica- 
tions unless “dire financial need was indicated.’’?% 


In Somerset County, Judge Boose termed the actions of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to be unreasonable in his zeal. 
He said, “A regulation ... which is not within the limits of ‘rea- 
sonable’ discretion will not be enforced.” He said the education 
official was acting beyond his authority in adding “dire financial 
need” as a condition to the approval of work permits. He wrote 
“.. . the legislature may delegate authority . . . to prescribe regu- 
lations cannot be extended to amending or defeating the purpose 
and intent of the statute itself.’’*°6 


In spite of rebuffs of this nature, the educationists continued 
to harrass the Amish. In the fall of 1950, 60 Amish applications 
were submitted and only one approved, and that was a 30-day emer- 
gency permit. The Amish could not add the one statement neces- 
sary for approval,2°? because such a certification would not have 
been true. 


More Confusion 


During 1950 and 1951, various reports indicated that an at- 
tempt was being made to work out some arrangement that would 


204District and County Reports, #38, 1940, p. 359. 
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206Somerset Legal Journal, #14, 1950, p. 320. 

207“T hereby certify that I am not financially able to employ help on my 
farm and request this permit only as a last resort.” 
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be acceptable to both the Amish and the educationists. News 
articles stated: 


“Private School for Amish Urged by State Official” 
“Amish School Trouble Spreads to Lebanon” 

“Earl Township Gets Withheld School Funds” 
“Local Boards Will Decide Who Quits School” 


The main hope for the Amish was to pass a law to exempt — 
the group members from school after eighth grade. A bill passed 
the House by a 117-63 vote, but the Price Bill soon came under 
attack by urban legislators and school officials. One state educa- 
tion official said that if the law were passed, it would undo the work 
of the last quarter century. He claimed that the Amish were get- 
ting tired of being dragged before the law and would have complied 
with the law to escape further notoriety and humiliation. 


The Senate also passed the bill by a 42-7 vote, but pressure 
from the urban area was too much. The Chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Crime Prevention Commission said the exemption would 
“be a step backward in the splendid progress that we have made 
in trying to give our children the kind of education that would 
enable them to make their maximum contribution to the social and 
economic welfare of the Community.” (Interestingly, the Amish 
are the only group in the state without a juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem or without some economic dependency.) The School Directors’ 
Association and a number of education officials and teachers also 
urged the governor to veto the bill, which he did in January 1952. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction immediately 
warned school boards they should act against the Amish who failed 
to obey the law. He said, “It is the responsibility of local school 
boards to enforce the law. I have authority to withhold state grants 
from any district failing this duty.” 


Thus the die was cast for a new round of prosecutions and 
court cases. 
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In August of 1953, before schools opened, the members of ten 
different district school boards met together in order to establish a 
policy. A spokesman said, “We have decided that there has got to 
be a common policy on the matter. If the Amish persist . . . there 
will have to be enforcement . . . We don’t want one board criti- 
cizing what another one is doing.” 


One township?°® even delayed opening the schools and many 
school board members were in a dilemma. Senator Kessler said, 
“Many members of school boards have told me they would resign 
rather than prosecute their neighbors and friends.” He added, “It 
is hard enough now to get people to serve on school boards.” 


The picture for the Amish was further darkened by the re- 
lease of an opinion by the attorney general,?°° “We are convinced 
that the superintendent of public instruction has no power by regu- 
lation or otherwise to issue a work permit solely on the basis that a 
child is from an Amish or Mennonite family.” (This opinion was 
quite different from one issued by the same office in 1940.) 


In 1953 the legislature was offered another bill to relieve the 
situation for the Amish. It won Senate approval 44-2, but was de- 
feated on a roll call vote in the House, 74-95. And it was defeated 
a second time 82-92. Republicans, who generally represent the rural 
areas, voted for the bill and Democrats who represented urban areas 
were against it. 


By September of 1953, Amish parents were again being arrest- 
ed. The local papers headlined stories reporting: 

“Amish Pupils Absent at Leacock Schools” 

“Schools may not Reopen in Earl Township” 

“13 Fathers in Jail Over Pupil Issue” 

“Prosecutions Spread to Brecknock Township” 


“Earl Township Board Member for 12 Years Resigns’ 


208Leacock Township. 
209Robert Woodsiile. 
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“20 Amish Violators Prosecuted” 
“Two Ministers Among 19 Sent to Jail” 


“Upper Leacock Township will Launch Second Round of 
Amish Arrests” 


“Leacock Orders Arrest of 17 Amish Fathers” 


Because Amish bishops felt that the payment of a fine might 
be considered to be a recognition of guilt, they advocated that 
violators should take jail sentences instead of paying fines. 


“An Anonymous Friend” 


Unlike the Mifflin County Amish who are reported to have 
paid out over $2,500 in fines in a two year period, the Lancaster 
Amish were determined to act as a group and refuse to pay the 
fine except in unusual cases. 


The first eight defendants who were found guilty after this 
policy was established answered the justice’s question “What do 
you wish to do about the fines and costs?’ with the joint reply, 
“Nothing.” 


The Justice of the Peace was taken back, particularly because 
one defendant was an Amish widow. He said, “You mean you 
fellows are going to let the lady go to jail?” and remarked that they 
were a “cheap lot.’21° But a non-Amish onlooker paid her $15.78 
fine and costs. 


In time it became customary that fines were paid by an “an- 
onymous” friend, by mail, after a telephone call to the Justice of 
the Peace. 


Many people were curious and wondered “who was paying the 


fines for the Amish offenders. One rumor had it that it was the 
local county political leader, a state senator. It was claimed that 


210/ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, September 19, 1953. 
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the issues behind it were related to local political struggles. He 
denied this. Other rumors were that the Civil Liberties Committee 
was involved; while some said that a group of “friends” or 
“Friends” were involved. Still another rumor was that a local 
businessman who had many business dealings with the “plain 
people” was paying. Finally, some believed that the Amish, as a 
group, were paying the fines through a non-Amish person. To this 
day, no adequate data has been available to prove who this friendly 
“neighbor” actually is. 


A Stormy Local Hearing 


Some school hearings were quite calm and unaccompanied by 
intense emotional feelings on the part of participants, but at times 
remarks were made that would have been better left unsaid. Some 
of the hearings left some deep scars on the people involved. 


In a hearing before a Justice of the Peace, after a brief ex- 
amination thirteen Amish violators were found guilty. The Con- 
stable turned to the group and said, “If you go to jail, get out again 
and still don’t send your children to school, I will be hounding you 
in three days again.”’?1! 


One of the thirteen had his fine paid, because of his ill health. 
The Constable turned to him and said, “This doesn’t let you out 
from under the roof.” Referring to the way the Amish defendants 
continually turned to their spokesman for advice he said, “It’s too 
bad you people have to be told what to do. It’s getting like Hitler- 
ism ... If you could do what you want to do you’d walk out of 
here tonight and not go to jail.” 


An Amishman said he heard that the Constable made various 
comments and asked, “Are you the man who brags that he goes 
around with the long tail and the big ears?’ The Constable ad- 
mitted he said that as a joke. The Amishman said, “We know the 


211September 22, 1953, Justice of the Peace, Edgar Getz, held at Blue 
Ball, Pennsylvania. (Constable Keylor is quoted.) Some of his hearing was 
reported in the Intelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, September 23, 
1953. 
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devil is with us most of the time but we didn’t know he was here 
this evening.” 


The Constable, angered, charged that Amish pupils mocked the 
singing of America and the flag salute and implied it resulted from 
the teachings of their leaders. 


Several non-Amish spectators asked, “Is this Justice?” 


The Eighth Grade Plus 


In spite of the general confusion, attempts were being quietly 
made to compromise the issue or to develop some program that 
would be acceptable to the Amish. 


The Leacock Township Board of Education established a spec- 
ial class called the “Eighth Grade Plus.” This class was developed 
in order to serve pupils who had completed the eighth grade but 
who are not allowed to attend high school. When asked if the 
class wouldn’t actually be ninth grade (which is equivalent to the 
first year of high school) a board member claimed, “No.” 


The Leacock Elementary School houses grades six, seven and 
eight, but the old one-room school on the same plot of ground has 
been opened as the eighth-grade-plus school. 


This class was organized primarily to solve the problem of 
Amish pupils who complete the elementary grades before they reach 
the age of legal withdrawal from public school. Instead of having 
to attend one of the high schools or face the problem of legal action, 
they go to Eighth Grade Plus. 


It is well known that some Amish parents have actually asked 
teachers or school principals if they will ‘hold back their child” and 
let them repeat a grade so they won’t have to attend high school. 
Sometimes they have asked if the child can be “repeated” contin- 
ually in the eighth grade until they “come of age.” 
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The writer knows of no other place in the nation where a 
pupil can successfully complete the eighth grade and continue his 
education in a grade less than the ninth. 


As another solution, the Amish offered a Home-Study-Course 
including daily reading, a farm project and the keeping of a diary 
and records by each pupil over 14 years of age. This was not ac- 
cepted. 


The attempted compromises met with failure, and prosecutions 
continued. 


Excerpts From Miscellaneous Hearings 


The following statements are taken from various hearings on 
the school attendance prosecutions. They should give the reader 
some insight into various facets of the issue. 


A school official said, “Until two years ago in Mifflin County 
there was no school attendance problem. Then about 80 Lancaster 
County Amish went up to help rebuild a barn that was destroyed by 
fire. They told the Mifflin County Amish that they should withhold 
their 14 year olds from school. That’s when [Mifflin County] 
trouble started.” 


After an Amishman was sentenced to three days, one of which 
would have been a Sunday, the justice was told, “This week-end is 
communion for us and the services are to be held at one of the 
defendants’ homes.” The justice said, “I'll make it one day, for I 
respect your religion.” : 


In referring to the fines and costs, Aaron Beiler, Chairman of 
the Amish Education Committee, said, “Amish parents are paying 
a ransom for the legal freedom of their own children.” 


When an Amishman was found guilty of a school violation, a 
Justice of the Peace asked, ‘““What do you wish to do?” The sect 
member said, “Well, I just wish to go home.’”’ The justice replied, 
“Five days in County Jail.” 
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Bishop David Fisher, “. .. We pay taxes on local schools, and 
we helped build the new Quarryville High School, we don’t be- 
grudge this to anyone... .” 


When about to be led to jail an Amishman said, “Oh my 
Father, if this cup may not pass away from me except I drink it, 
Thy will be done.” 


Giving testimony at a hearing, the head of a school board was 
asked, “What is your occupation?” “Blacksmith,” he replied. ‘“Re- 
tired?” asked a lawyer. The witness said, “No, but if this prob- 
lem goes on much longer I will be.” The answer drew a laugh 
because most of the blacksmith’s work was related to Amish buggies 
and he was serving as a witness against the sect. 


After a “hot” hearing involving Dr. Mylin, the former Super- 
intendent of County Schools,” a defense attorney claimed Mylin 
was out “‘to obliterate the Amish faith” and to “educate them out 
of existence.” Mylin, a 30-year veteran of his position, challenged 
the lawyer to “put on the gloves.” 


When a prosecutor claimed that the Amish enjoyed jail sen- 
tences, Bishop John Lapp replied, “They are brought up like lambs 
before the master, like sheep before the shearer, When the man is 
jailed, then mother has a stable full of mules to feed . . . 500 or 
more chickens to tend to . . . if the water pipes are frozen... she 
wonders if her man will come home.” 


At a hearing in West Earl Township, when a defendant was 
found guilty he refused to pay the fine, but a man called out “T'll 
pay his fine.” After the hearing the man said, “I believe that the 
prosecutions are . . . unconstitutional and in violation of the oath 
of office of public school officials.’ This man was the secretary of 
the school board that had brought the charges. 


Confusion In the County 


Leacock Township lost three school board members in a year, 
each resigning in protest of the legal actions against the Amish. 
The board consists of five people. 
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In another township a board member resigned because he 
couldn’t prosecute his cousin for the second time. He claimed it 
damaged his family relations. 


Some school boards reported that they had difficulty finding 
J. P.’s who would handle their prosecutions. One board reported 
trying several squires, all of whom refused to hear cases in which 
Amish violators were being tried. 


A threatening telephone call was received by a Justice of the 
Peace in which he was told “keep acting this week like you have 
been in the past week and something is liable to happen to you.” 


Another problem developed over the costs of the prosecutions. 
Fines and costs are usually paid instead of taking the jail sentence, 
and the fees help pay for the services of the Constable and Justice 
of the Peace. When the Amish take jail terms, it creates a prob- 
lem of payment to the prosecuting officials. 


When a Justice of the Peace and a Constable billed the County 
Comptroller’s Office the bill was protested. It was claimed that the 
justice tried as many as 20 defendants at a time and that the con- 
stable transported several of the defendants at the same time, but 
that they charged for them individually. The justice received less 
than a third of the costs he had charged; the Truant Officer and 
Constable, who is paid for serving warrants and receives ten cents 
a mile for travel in serving the warrant and transporting defendants 
to hearings and to jail, went mostly unpaid. 


The costs were increased after an Amish defendant objected, 
saying, “I can’t understand why the ones who bring the charges 
don’t have to come here. I must.” 


He was told the people could be subpoenaed, but that the costs 
would run 75c for the first and 25c for each additional one, plus 
10c a mile transportation. 


The defendant said, “You might as well get them here, I have 
to come.” 
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This was the first time Amish defendants exercised the sub- 
poena right, and it brought school teachers, principals, county 
education officials, school board members and others to many of the 
hearings. It also raised the “costs” of prosecution, which the Amish 
did not pay anyhow. 


When a non-Amish neighbor paid the fine for a friend he asked 
the Justice of the Peace for a “run-down” of the costs he was 
being charged. The squire remarked that the newspaper mention of 
the contested costs “makes us like a bunch of chislers . . .” 


Another confusion occurred when the wrong Amishman was 
brought to trial. It appears that the Constable didn’t realize that 
there are often several Amish men with the same given as well as 
surnames. After arrival at the hearing the Amishman asked, “Are 
you folks sure there ain’t another Isaac Stoltzfus in this township ?” 
The case was dismissed on grounds of a technical error. 


The County Superintendent of Schools, who professed goodwill 
toward the Amish, had a twenty-five year old reprinted story come 
back to life to haunt him. A newspaper with a column reviewing 
“Twenty-Five Years Ago Today,”’?!* had the County Superintend- 
ent revealing his ambition to have the Amish people send their 
children not only to high school but also through college. He de- 
plored the fact that “not a single one held a high school diploma.” 
He was quoted as saying that after they go through high school and 
college “then, let him remain Amish if he wants to.” 


The resurrection of this old ambition did little to assure the 


Amish that they were dealing with public officials who had the — 


sect’s survival in mind. 


The Board of Directors of the Kiwanis Club of Lancaster 


offered a public resolution in which they recommended that prose- 
cution and jailing of the Amish be discontinued pending a mutually 
satisfactory solution. ’ 


The community seems to be torn with varying views about the 
Amish and the education issue. 


212] ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, November 2, 1953. 
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Amish farmers pitch sheaves of wheat into the threshing machine during the wheat 


harvest. This crop is usually harvested during the first two weeks of July. 
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The Smoker Case 


Samuel L, Smoker had been convicted seven times for violat- 
ing the compulsory school attendance law by failing to send his son 
to the Leacock Township School. 


Fle was committed to County Jail once and fines were paid for 
him five other times. After his seventh conviction on F ebruary 2, 
1954, he appealed to the Lancaster County Court, where his con- 
viction was upheld. | 


Making a further appeal to the State Superior Court, Smoker 
contended that the law violated the constitutional rights to freedom 
of religion and that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had exceeded his authority when he refused to grant a work permit 
which would have allowed his son to be legally free from further 
school attendance. 


The local school board and the County Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction had approved the application for a work permit but 
the State Superintendent: had turned it down. 


The State Superior Court upheld the previous court decisions 
and ruled against the Amish. 


Attorneys for the Amish announced they would petition the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court to hear an appeal. The high tribunal 
agreed to hear the case as a test of the constitutionality of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law. 


As a result, further prosecutions of Amish violators of the law 
were withheld after the attorney for the Amish obtained an injunc- 
tion against the Leacock Township School Board. Most townships 
also withheld further prosecutions pending a final decision on the 
Smoker case. 


This announced test case served to quiet the “hot” school issue 
and create a temporary period of public inactivity. 
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Between the time the high court announced it would hear an 
appeal and the date for the actual hearing, which was almost a 
year, the case was dropped because after a new governor was elect- 
ed a home-study policy was agreed to. 


A New Governor 


With the election of Democratic Governor George Leader there 
was much speculation that the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction would have a new appointee. 


The new governor was known to be against the continued 
prosecution of the “Plain People.” An editorial in a Lancaster 
paper ended “. . . it is fairly certain that come a change in admin- 
istrations at Harrisburg early next year, the matter will be resolved, 
as it should have been a long time ago.’’218 


A month later the governor-elect expressed his concern for the 
Plain People and in referring to their school problem said, “It is 
not the law, but the interpretation of the law that is causing the 
trouble.” 


A newspaper editorial on the subject said, “The interpretation 
of Dr. Haas is nothing short of ridiculous.”214 


Within a week Dr. Haas resigned the post, and an editorial 
said, “. . . now that Dr. Francis B. Haas has at long last — moved 
out of his office ... Dr. Haas obviously chose not to tangle with 
the young Governor, who seemingly knows more about the problem 
than Dr. Haas does, or refused — for one reason or another — to 
learn, 21% 


Soon after the governor took office a plan was agreed upon by 
the Amish and the state education officials, and at least a tempor- 
ary solution to this age-old problem was worked out. 


213] nielligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, December Q, 1954. 
214/ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, January II, 1955. 
215[ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, January 20, 1955. 
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The Home-Study Plan 


The Amish established a parochial “school” at the home of 
Aaron Stoltzfus, Bird-In-Hand, Pennsylvania, and a second was be- 
ing planned. 


The Amish Church-sponsored plan allows the pupils 14 years 
of age, who have completed the eighth grade, to attend these schools 
three hours a week for instruction in mathematics, health and social 
science. The pupil would spend twenty-five hours a week at work 
on directed projects at home. These projects would include farm- 
ing and domestic problems and enterprises. The pupil would be 
required to keep records. It was a program designed to learn by 
doing. 


This home-study policy was adopted by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Although it has been claimed to be an or- 
iginal idea, a similar program had been adopted by the Oklahoma 
Department of Education several years previously, after they had a 
problem with the Amish people who settled in that state. 


At the present, Ohio officials hold the home-study plan in 
disrespect ; the school controversy flares up periodically, with arrests 
and prosecutions. 


In 1960, it was announced that eight Amish pupils were ex- 
pelled from a Wisconsin school. Correspondence with the State 
Superintendent revealed that “the leadership of the Amish group 
. . . objects strenuously to their children seeing any kind of a mo- 
tion picture.”*46 As a result of the controversy the Amish are 
establishing a parochial school. 


Southeastern Pennsylvania has had a recurrence of the school 
controversy in two counties that previously have had little trouble. 
Berks and Chester County officials have become involved in a prob- 
lem resulting from the establishment of the Twin Valley Joint 


216Letter from G. E. Watson, State Superintendent, State of Wisconsin, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, September 19, 1960. 
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Senior-Junior High School. This serves four school districts in 
Chester County and two in Berks County. 


Amish children in the seventh and eighth grades were sched- 
uled to attend this school, but instead parents sent them to parochial 
schools that were developed by the sect on the same design as those 
in Lancaster County. 


School board officials objected to this, claiming that the Lan- 
caster Home-Study Plan involved pupils only in grades above the 
eighth grade and it did not include seventh and eighth graders. 


Nine Amish fathers refused to send their children, claiming the 
new school was “too worldly.” They offered no defense at the 
hearings and refused to pay fines. They were given five days in 
prison. 


Results of the School Controversy 


One lasting result of this conflict has been the widespread pub- 
lic opinion that the Amish are uneducated, ignorant and stubborn. 
Some non-Amish have claimed that the sect doesn’t really want to 
solve the problem. In all, the controversy has created a wider gap 
between the sect and the rest of the community, and some hard 
feelings exist. 


A former president of a school board told this writer, “When 
our board decided to take up the issue of prosecuting the Amish for 
not conforming to the law, the vote was 2-2, because two members 
of the board were Amish and two were non-Amish. As president, 
I voted and broke the tie, voting for prosecution. As a result, they 
blamed me for their trouble.’ He went on to explain that some 
Amish people told him that they would never come to his store 
again, and he added, “Most of my business was with the Amish, 
so I resigned from the school board; my business couldn’t stand it.” 


He went on to explain, however, that after some Amishmen 
heard about their members’ threat to boycott his business, they said 
that they would see to it that all those who showed resentment 
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would come in and apologize for it, but he added, “Apologizing 
doesn’t mean they would buy from me in the future; I want their 
good will.” 


_ Another school board official substantiated the boycott practice 
and said, “When you’re on the board and act against the Amish, 
your Amish neighbors act different toward you and boycott your 
business.” And an elected township official confirmed this when he 
said, “Any fellow in business that involves farm equipment, feed, 
cattle or general merchandise in this section just cannot afford to be 
on the school board; the Amish will hurt his business if he acts 
against them.” 


Some non-Amish blame the Amish for the lower education 
standards that they feel exist in their community; they feel that the 
Amish create a real handicap for the future of their own children 
who live in a society where education is cherished. 


On the other side, the Amish have probably become more sus- 
picious of school officials, public agencies and elected officials. 
Since they have had experience with modern bureaucracy, they 
wonder more and more about state supervision. 


At the same time, they have probably benefited as a group by 
the necessity of working in close agreement with each other; this 
usually does a great deal to enhance group solidarity and cohesion. 
They have been forced to tighten their ranks and present a united 
front. It has been said that conflict often creates the “Ties that 
bind men’s souls.’ The Amish view the school prosecutions as 
persecutions — something their martyr forefathers were very famil- 
iar with. 
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CHAPTER 17 
The Amish Farm Today 


The Garden Spot of America 


HE Amish settlements in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania have been 
referred to as “The Garden 
Spot of America.” Although 
such a phrase might appear to 
be an invention of an active 
Chamber of Commerce, the de- 
scription existed long before 
the establishment of such biased 
bodies. In 1778, Baron Steuben 
called the area “one of the gar- 
den spots of the country” and 
in the 1820’s Anne Royall, 
America’s pioneer woman jour- 
nalist, wrote about the area be- 

tween Reading and Lancaster as “the garden spot of Pennsylvania 
.. and not only of Pennsylvania, but of the whole Atlantic coun- 

try .. .”217 Numbers of other people have proclaimed the fertile 
farms of this area to represent one of the superior agricultural sec- 
tions of the nation. 


The Amish have been described as the world’s best farmers. 
Even some County Agricultural Agents contend that these sect 
members are generally superior to other American farmers, but 
one graduate student contended that the Amish of Adams County, 
Indiana, were the poorest farmers in the community.2!8 However, 
it is generally agreed that the southeastern Pennsylvania Amish are 
excellent farmers who have achieved outstanding results from their 
painstaking, tireless efforts and hard work. 


217William F. Worner, Old Lancaster Tales and Traditions (Lancaster, 


Pa,.41927), Di.24. 
218Leland C. Lehman, “The Economic Development of the Mennonite 


Community at Bern, Indiana,” Unpublished M. A. Thesis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1947. 
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The Rural Tradition 


The Amish believe that “tilling the soil” is an important part 
of the tradition that was handed down by their forefathers. Al- 
though many of the early Swiss Brethren were urban dwellers, they 
became associated with rural life in the early days of the Anabap- 
tist movement, and many other people who joined the brethren were 
farm people. Much of the present rural tradition results from Old 
World experiences, which have kept the Amish people closely at- 
tached to the soil ever since their arrival in America. 


In a nation where farming has been continually declining as 
an occupation, the Amish have remained on the soil. Several rea- 
sons have been given. It is claimed that it is primarily a matter 
of history. When the Amish forefathers lived in cities, they exper- 
ienced harrassment, persecution and often death. Some Amish 
people feel that association with the soil is Biblical. They believe it 
represents the good life, whereas cities are too worldly and ridden 
with sin, depravity and lust. | 


Some Amish people associate their successful farming opera- 
tions with divine blessing and the will of God. This creates a 
rationale for seeking to maintain the rural-way-of-life as a part of 
the religion. Certainly Amish farms are unique in several ways, 
primarily due to religion. 


Horses and Mules 


The farmer does his work in the field with horses or mules. 
Tractors are not allowed to be used to pull a plow, disc or operate 
farm equipment, although they are permitted to be used as a source 
of power. This rule results from the taboo against conformity to 
the world, the maintenance of tradition and the resistance to change. 


In spite of a national trend toward mechanization of the farm, 
the Amish have remained faithful to the horse. Between 1950 and 
1954 there was a 45.5 per cent decrease in the number of horses 
and mules on farms in the United States. The Amish section had 
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the highest mule and horse population (per square mile) in the na- 
tion. The New Holland Horse Auction is one of the leading enter- 
prises of its type remaining in this country . Nevertheless, even 
Lancaster County is experiencing a gradual decline in the number 
of horses and mules. | 


The use of horses and mules, on the farm and for transporta- 
tion, creates the need to produce or purchase straw and feed. These 
animals must also be housed. The price of a good team of horses 
has gradually increased. 


Considering the use of farm land for production of straw for 
bedding and for a feed crop, it is hardly economical. The cost of 
farm land in the Amish section runs $1,000 per acre and even 
higher. Some Amish people believe it is more economical to buy 
straw and feed and use their land for crops that bring a cash return. 


The Amish in some settlements report an increased difficulty 
in obtaining good teams of horses. They sometimes travel a con- 
siderable distance and pay high prices (plus transportation costs) in 
order to maintain the horse and mule tradition. 


The resistance to the use of tractors is facilitated, in part, by 
the small-sized farms, which range between 35 and 150 acres and 
average less than 50 acres. This is in contrast with a 62.7 acre 
average for the county and 210.5 acres for the nation.2!9 The aver- 
age farm in the United States has gradually increased in size, but 
the Amish farm became smaller. A large farm creates the need 
for labor-saving equipment, but such equipment on a small farm is 
not always practical or economical. When families who own small 
farms have a large number of children, enough labor is available 
to do the necessary work without the need for modern equipment. 
The Amish birth rate has been high enough to supply a labor source 
without the need of time-saving equipment. 


Although the farms in America have gradually grown in size, 
the number of farms has decreased. At the same time, the Amish 
farms have decreased in size but the number has increased. 


2191950, 
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One of the problems the Amish have had to face is the lack 
oi adequate farm land for their coming generations of farmers — 
this has created the smaller farm. In the past few years much of 
the land that previously had not been cultivated, or which was used 
for pasture, is now being used. 


In 1946 when an agricultural authority appealed to the Amish 
to help relieve the farm labor shortage, it was requested that they 
use tractors instead of mules and horses. The Amish replied claim- 
ing they were working their farms to full capacity without tractors, 
even though some of their sons had been placed in conscientious- 
objector camps. The Amish pointed out a basic fact, that high 
energy farm equipment does not increase farm productivity, it 
merely reduces the time which must be spent by farmers in work- 
ing the soil. 


It is not true that all of the Amish are satisfied using the 
old methods. Some would use tractors, electricity and other devices 
if they were allowed to decide for themselves. A man who lived 
among the Amish for many years told this story: “When my 
father had a farm several years ago, he had an Amish family as 
tenants ; they had electric, tractors, telephone, radio and other equip- 
ment that a non-Amish farmer would ordinarily have. Although 
these things are against the Amish traditions, because the sect mem- 
ber was an employee it was acceptable to use the equipment. When 
Dad decided to sell the farm, he gave the tenants the first rights 
and they decided to buy, but then they came and asked my father, 
‘Will you be willing to leave some interest in it? If you did, you 
would be part-owner and we could use the electricity, tractors and 
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equipment’. 


A less credible story is told about an Amishman who used a 
tractor to do field work only when it was very foggy and his neigh- 
bors couldn’t actually see him breaking the regulations. 


Stories are quite often told about non-Amish farmers being 
hired by sect members to use their power equipment on Amish 
farms. This is another way of avoiding the regulations. 
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Family Farm 


The Amish farm is a family farm. Most of the work is ac- 
complished by members of the family, without the use of outside 
help. Because the Amish place such a high value on the family, the 
rural tradition of the past has virtues for the Amish today. But 
such a generalization is not applicable to the rest of our rural pop- 
ulation. For example, by 1954, 93 per cent of the American farms 
had electricity. This has helped decrease the farmers’ hours of 
labor and increased the number of conveniences available to the 
farm family. It has also reduced the economic value of children 
on the farm. On the other hand, the Amish are 100 per cent with- 
out commercial electric power, as a result, they must work longer 
hours. But the need for labor is not reduced and the economic 
value of children on the farm remains high. 


Much attention has been given to the ban on electricity, but 
little to the acceptability of the gasoline generator as a source of 
power to operate milking machines, washing machines, power saw 
and other equipment. The inconsistency seems troublesome to 
everyone but the Amish. When the water-wheel was compared 
with electricity as a source of power, an Amishman retorted, “We 
ain't again’ power — just electric company power.’ He went on to 
explain the horse is used for power, people are used for power and 
the water-wheel saved hand pumping and was power. He con- 
cluded saying, “Electric from the company through them wires is 
what’s wrong; it’s like the other farmers use.” He added, “If one 
of the ‘Old Men’ [meaning church leaders] sees them wires running 
in your place, it’s electric, and that’s wrong.” 


In the busy season the typical Amishman gets up shortly after 
4:00 a.m. and usually most of the other members arise before 5:00 
or 5:30 a.m. Some chores are completed before breakfast is served 
around six o’clock. 


Although most Americans use labor-saving devices in order to 
gain freedom from strenuous work and to increase productivity, 
such devices have a counterpart. The increased leisure that has 
resulted has not been used to the maximum benefit of man. When 
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asked why labor saving machinery was not allowed on the farm or 
in the house, an Amish bishop answered by asking a question, 
-“What do you think the people would do with their spare time?” 
-Although the bishop didn’t explain, his thoughts might have been 
- similar to those of the sociologist who claimed that “increased 
— household leisure . . . has often contributed to divorce, desertion 
and other rising symptoms of family disorganization.”22° The 
Amish fear anything that could damage the solidarity of the family. 


An understanding of the Amish farm must begin with an un- 
derstanding of the family, because they are closely related. The 
Amish family could be called farm-centered and the Amish farm 
could be termed family-centered. 


Farming is not an interest exclusively for adult males, the 
occupation helps unite all members of the family around a common 
function, for farming is a family enterprise in which members 
work together to produce a living, and each person is quite depend- 
ent on each other for social, economic, and recreational satisfaction. 
The semi-isolation on the farm makes it possible for each member 
of the family to be held accountable for his behavior. 


The Barn 


One of the most outstanding features of the Amish farm is 
the barn. To the Amish, as to other Pennsylvania German farmers, 
the barn has been of great importance. In the early days, when 
farmers in other sections of the nation were building simple lean-to 
structures or leaving cattle to the elements, Amish farmers were 
paying more attention to the barn than they did to the dwelling 
place. 


In 1795, when Duke De La Rochefoucault Liancourt travelled 
through the country between Reading and Lancaster, he described 
it as “cheerful, well watered, abound with fine meadows .. . almost 
all the inhabitants are Germans . . . The greatest part speak no 


220Herbert Black, Disorganization (New York: Alfred A. Knopf Co., 
1952), Pp. 55. 
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other language than German. The houses are small, and kept 
in very bad order; the barns are large, and in very good repair.”?7! 


And in 1783 an Englishman compared the area with New 
England by writing, “The farmers in Pennsylvania, and in the 
Jerseys, pay more attention to the construction of their barns than 
their dwelling houses. The building is nearly as large as a common 
Poontcye church)... :.222 


The Swiss barn or bank barn is usually a two story structure 
which provides ample storage space for hay, grain, straw and farm 
implements, and which can accommodate all the livestock. From 
the ground level to the second floor of the barn an earth bank is 
provided, which makes it possible to drive farm equipment into 
the upper portion of the barn. This facilitates the storage of crops; 
unloading of products and other necessary operations. Most Amish 
farmers give good care to their animals and feel that they should 
be well sheltered from the weather. A manure pen is usually at- 
tached to the barn, and this is enclosed by a stone wall with a 
concrete base. Manure is important to the Amish; they consider 
it a very valuable fertilizer. Referring to this, one writer said, 
“Good farming, he is convinced, can be accomplished only with 
plenty of manure.’’2?3 He also claimed, “A farmer who maintains 
his farm in a high state of fertility is respected and farmers who 
put a great deal of manure on the land usually have prestige.” 


Hex Signs? 


Some people believe that the Amish paint “hex signs” on their 
barns to keep away evil spirits. Such hex signs or barn signs can 
be found throughout much of the countryside that is populated by 
the Pennsylvania Germans. There are considerable differences of 
opinion why these symbols are used; of the two main schools of 
thought, one claims they are used merely as a decoration and the 
other that they have some superstitious meaning. 


221Duke De La Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels Through the United 
States of North America (London: R. Phillips, 1799). 

222Thomas Anburey, Travels Through the Interior Paris of America 
(London: William Lane, 1789). 

223Walter M. Kollmorgen, op. cit., p. 76. 
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The founder of what is now the Pennsylvania Farm Museum??4 
and the former chief of the folklore division of the State Historical 
and Museum Commission both considered barn symbols to be hex 
signs. Dr. Henry W. Shoemaker asserted, “Don’t let anyone kid 
you — those ‘hex’ signs on Pennsylvania Dutch barns are not just 
there for decoration.” He claimed “their connection with super- 
stition regarding witchcraft, spells and ‘hexing’ cannot be doubted 

. . 225 This view is the most popular, and it associates the color- 
ful geometric signs with the fear of witches, lightning and other 
phenomena that are beyond the control of man. 


On the other side of the issue are those who consider the mark- 
ings as a decoration, or as one of them put it, “these barn signs 
are simply a part of the larger Folk art of rural Pennsylvania.’’226 
Another writer was even more emphatic, claiming that “No Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman ever painted geometric designs on his barn to 
ward off evil spirits.’’2?7 


Others have considered the possibility that the barn signs might 
be “Christian” symbols or even possibly “fire marks.’’228 


Regardless of the origin or meaning of the practice, these 
colorful circular geometric designs with the many different forms 
of inside configurations are never found on Amish barns. The 
Amish do not believe in decoration, nor do they believe in “tamper- 
ing with the will of God.” Whether “hex signs” or barn decora- 
tions, the Amish do not use them. 


Mutual Aid 


The Amish are well known for their cooperation with each 
other. Neighbors often work together in the fields at threshing time, 
exchange labor for the erection of farm buildings and get together 


224Henry Landis. 
225Reading Eagle, July 25, 1954. 
226John Joseph Stoudt, The Decorated Barns of Eastern Pennsylvania 
(Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 1945). 
227Alfred L. Shoemaker, Pennsylvania Dutchman, 1, #6 (June 6, 1949). 
2287 ila Lerch, “Are Barn Signs Really Fire Marks,” Reading Times, 
June 10, 1949, “Scholla,” ed. Arthur D. Graeff. 
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for a “frolic” to put the roof on a neighbor’s or a relative’s house. 
Less frequently they hold corn-huskings, “schnitzing” parties and 
quilting bees. Neighbors also occasionally get together for the 
slaughtering and butchering of hogs or cattle and womenfoik gather 
for preserving and canning. 


Probably the best known form of cooperation is the Amish 
barn-raising.2*® Almost every year at least one of the major news 
agencies or magazines publishes a “news” picture story about a com- 
munity barn-raising, in which they indicate the quaint or unusual 
custom of “raising a barn in a single day.” 


Although barn-raisings were common to our pioneers and fron- 
tiersmen of earlier days, the practice has faded out except among 
the Amish, Mennonites and similar sect groups. The perpetuation 
of this custom among the Amish has been attributed to several 
factors. One claim is that the barn-raising is a form of recreation 
and it persists primarily because of the many restrictions against 
other forms of pleasure and leisure time use. 


It has been contended that the practice is made necessary be- 
cause the Amish do not allow their members to buy fire insurance 
protection. Two different explanations support this claim. One ap- 
proach has focused attention on Amish thrift; they feel that main- 
taining the barn-raising custom avoids the need for insurance. This 
saves individual owners the insurance premium that would ordin- 
arily be paid and at the same time covers the risk of a loss. Assur- 
ance that neighbors and fellow sect members of the community-at- 
large will come to your aid, they believe, fulfills the same function 
as instirance. 


Another opinion is that the extensive investments that many 
Amish farmers have in farm buildings and equipment calls for 
some assurance in case of disaster. The cattle and horses housed 
in the barn; the value of crops, feed and other products stored in 


229Readers interested in a more detailed account of a barn-rising 
should refer to: Elmer L. Smith and Grant M. Stoltzfus, “The Community 
Barn-Raising,” Historical Review of Berks County, XXIV #2 (Spring, 
1959), 37-43. 
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the buildings; the fact that during some periods the entire tobacco 
crop is stored, all lead to the possibilities of a tremendous loss if 
fire should occur. Could adequate insurance coverage be made 
available to cover all the possible losses? If a fire should destroy a 
barn during harvest time could repayment in the form of money 
solve the problem? Some claim the Amish are more secure by de- 
pending on the cooperative tradition of the group. The barn will 
not be paid for as a loss, it will be rebuilt — and rapidly. Friends 
and neighbors will share feed, straw, animals, to help a farmer back 
on his feet. Furthermore, there is a spirit involved that is quite 
distinct from merely being handed a check. \ 


A more adequate reason for the continuation of the barn-rais- 
ing custom appears to be related to the role that mutual aid plays 
in the Amish religion. According to a leading Mennonite authority, 
mutual aid is an essential quality of brotherhood, for it is a univer- 
sal principle of God’s moral law as well as an essential truth of the 
Christian religion.22° 


This thesis is partly supported by the fact that many other 
forms of group activity common to the past are less common occa- 
sions today. Corn-huskings, quilting bees and “schnitzing” parties 
are among those activities which have declined in their frequency 
of occurrence, and each of these could be classified as a “frolic” or 
a recreational activity unrelated to charity and need. 


When an Amish farmer suffers the loss of a barn it is a ser- 
ious matter, and fellow members gather around him to offer support 
and help, for they believe that “. . . above all... things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness,”231 


The Amish barn is the keystone of the farm itself, and it was 
among such people that the saying “The barn will build the house, 
but the house will never build the barn” gained meaning, for the 
Amish and other Pennsylvania Germans valued the barn when other 
farmers in America were still entrusting their livestock and crops 


230J. Winfield Fretz, Meditations on Christian Mutual Aid, 1958. 
231Colossians 3:14. 
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to crudely constructed huts and lean-to’s. As a result, in the early 
years many American farmers suffered the loss of spoiled crops and 
decimated cattle. 


Early travelers recognized the uniqueness of the spacious barns; 
one wrote, “I was particularly struck with the barns, which often 
look better than the dwelling-houses . . .”232. A similar report came 
from an observer at an even earlier period. “The barns are as large 
as pallaces; while the owners live in log hutts.’’238 


Thus the barn is the most important structure on the Amish 
farm, and has been so considered since their arrival in America ; 
and of all the group activities it is the barn-raising that has per- 
sisted with the greatest tenacity to the present day. 


The Amish have become so much associated with the big barn 
that the first bank barn and even the tradition of red as a barn color 
has been attributed to the Amish origins. In fact it has been 
claimed that the first American barn was built in the Conestoga 
Valley by a group of Amish neighbors in the 1670’s.284 This claims 
not only the first barn, but also the first barn-raising to the Amish. 
Historical evidence seems to refute these claims because the Amish 
did not arrive in southeastern Pennsylvania until the early 18th 
Century and the first Mennonites arrived in 1683.2%5 


Although barn-risings are becoming more infrequent they still 
occur in many areas of the nation, significantly, mostly where the 
Amish and other plain sects have established colonies. The Amish 
make their religion a daily experience — and for them, mutual aid 
is an integral part of Christian living. Cooperation and mutual aid 
are an important aspect of brotherhood, but the security that it also 
offers individual members should not be discounted. 


A distinction should be made between group activities which 


2321.4 Rouchefoucault Liancourt, Travel Through the U. S. and Canada, 
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2338Lewis Evans, A Brief Account of Pennsylvania, 1753. 

234Robert West Howard, ‘The Red Barn, An American Epic,” Think, 
June 1951. 

235Grant M. Stoltzfus, of. cit. 
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fulfill a work function, but which at the same time include fun and 
pleasure for the participants, as compared to those group activities 
that are necessary in order to help a friend, relative or neighbor. It 
is the latter category of activities that can properly be termed 
mutual aid, while the other might be classified as leisure time ac- 
tivities that are unrelated to the religious principle of charity. 


Although the Amish place the label of “frolic” on several dif- 
ferent group activities, not all of them can be considered mutual aid 
or Christian duty. When the womenfolk get together for a quilting 
bee or “frolic,” or when they hold a “schnitzing” or apple-butter- 
making gathering, Christian duty is not involved, for such events 
are primarily social gatherings. Nor is all mutual aid a part of 
Christian duty. If several Amish couples get together and slaughter 
and butcher on one farm, and soon thereafter go to another farm 
to do a similar task until all the necessary butchering is completed, 
it is mutual aid for the purpose of facilitating each others regular 
work activities and all parties benefit almost equally — there does 
not appear to be any special application of Christian duty in such 
situations ; but when a group of Amish husk or shock the corn of a 
sick farmer, this type of situation is much more applicable to the 
principle of Christian duty. 


Neighborhood groups are known to have worked together to do 
the farm operations and chores for Amish widows, continuing the 
arrangements for an entire season. It is common for Amish friends 
to plow, disc, spray or harvest for a sick neighbor without expect- 
ing anything in return for their efforts. This is a form of charity. 


The Amish are brought up to believe that it is a responsibility 
and religious duty to help a fellow sect member. Most Amish 
people would feel guilty and ashamed of themselves if they were to 
shirk a responsibility of this sort. It is the spirit that it is natural 
to give of your time, effort, money and heart which helps create the 
feeling of security that Amish sect members seem to portray. 


The various activities must be examined primarily from the 
point of view of their function before they can be properly classi- 
fied as charity, thrift, social and recreation or mutual aid. There 
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appears to have been a considerable amount of misunderstanding as- 
sociated with this subject. Yet there is a distinct difference in 
function and meaning between a “frolic” to build an addition to a 
barn and a barn-raising to rebuild a barn that was destroyed by fire. 
One is related to a need based on expanding a successful farm op- 
eration, the other is merely helping to replace a loss. One is charity, 
the other is thrift and fun. One is necessary and imperative, the 
other is advantageous and desirable. 


There is also a distinct difference between a round-robin type 
cooperative enterprise and a group of men working together to 
paint and repair the fence around an Amish cemetery. In the first 
case each participant is repaid in kind, such as at a threshing where 
each farm receives the labor of members of the ring; the other sit- 
uation is a benefit to the group as a whole, with the individual par- 
ticipants in the effort getting nothing in return except the satisfac- 
tion of having recognized a responsibility. 


Although mutual aid and cooperation is of several varieties 
among the Amish, each form has its place and tends to help create 
a more cohesive social group and generates a feeling of a solidarity 
of the Amish social structure. 


The Tobacco Paradox 


Another characteristic of Amish farming is tobacco, which is 
one of the major cash crops. Tobacco brings a high cash return 
per acre, and because of the relatively small sized Amish farm the 
crop is looked upon as an economic necessity. 


Many non-Amish people consider it dichotomous for Amish 
farmers to grow tobacco, when smoking is frowned upon by the 
religious leaders. This is often viewed to be a paradox in Amish 
life. Some non-Amish people are very critical of this situation and 
consider it hypocrisy, saying, “The Amish say they believe in one 
thing and do just the opposite.” 


Although many of the older, so-called “strict”? Amish members 
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are against smoking, many of the younger men smoke cigars (cig- 
arettes and pipes are seldom used), and increasing numbers of older 
Amish men smoke, although Amish females do not. 


The Amish appear to be much less strict and have tended to 
be less verbal in their stand against smoking than the Old Order 
Mennonites have been. The Mennonites are against smoking and 
seetn to consider it almost on a par with drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages. Amish people from settlements where tobacco is not grown 
occasionally make subtle and insinuating remarks about growing to- 
bacco, These often complain about the over-emphasis of such 
farmers on money interests rather than on the question of right and 
wrong. The Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania are sometimes 
obviously defensive about the use of this crop as a main cash crop 
from which some have gained a considerable financial return. 


Tobacco — A Family Crop 


The whole Amish family is involved with the tobacco crop for 
almost the entire year. In the winter the farmer selects his tobacco 
seed and “sets” the seed in March. In April the seedbeds must be 
“steamed,” then the sprouted seed is sown, and constant care and 
proper fertilization are necessary until the seedlings appear. This 
calls for very careful watering and other regular tasks, and by the 
end of May or early June, the young plants are ready to be trans- 
planted from the beds to the fields. The fields must have been 
Properly prepared by plowing, harrowing, discing and rolling be- 
fore the tobacco plants are set. Then the children, both boys and 
girls, help keep the suckers off the plants and they sometimes find 
it necessary to form a “worm patrol,” picking worms off the plants 
as they appear. 


In late August or early September the crop is harvested; the 
older boys and the men “cut” while the younger boys “spear.” Then 
the tobacco is hung in the special tobacco shed or barn. Some 
Amish farms have several tobacco sheds in which to store and dry 
their crops; often these special barns have hinged sidings to allow 
for free passage of air. Inside these ventilated barns tobacco is 
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hung on rafters and poles. Usually from December to early Jan- 
uary, the crop is restored to the tobacco cellar under the barn, and 
throughout the winter months all members of the family can be 
found, at various times, working in the stripping room to prepare 
the dried leaves for the warehouses. In order to facilitate matters 
the process is usually standardized in such a way that different 
family members complete certain phases of the total task. One 
person will usually sort out the plants, another tears the leaves from 
the stalks, another grades the leaf according to size. Often the en- 
tire family work together at a long wooden bench. 


Until recently the sizing of the leaf was an important part of 
the procedure, and was standardized by the use of a wooden frame 
that is divided into seven sections of graduated lengths. As the 
leaves were sized, they were placed in the compartment that was 
most comparable to their length, and all the leaves of the same 
length were then tied together in sheaves. 


Finally the sheaves of the same size are placed in a standard 
sized mailing box, and when filled, bound and wrapped as a bale 
of tobacco, and covered with heavy paper. It is in this form that 
the tobacco is shipped to the warehouse. Very often the young 
members of the family size the tobacco, while older ones tie and 
bundle the leaves together into sheaves, but there is much work for 
all members of the family of all ages and for both sexes. In March 
or April the tobacco is finally hauled to the company warehouses, 
and by this time the process starts over again for the next year. 


The tobacco crop is functional both in relation to financial 
necessity and to family enterprise. It is a crop that calls for differ- 
ent kinds of labor, including work which requires considerable skill 
and experience as well as tasks that can be completed with little or 
no skill at all. Almost all family members, young and old alike, 
participate, with a great amount of the work coming during the 
quiet winter months and thereby presenting chores for all the chil- 
dren at a time when other farm activities are at a minimum. To- 
bacco is a crop that gives work during a period that otherwise would 
be a leisure time. 
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Dairy Farming 


Many Amish farms depend upon dairy products for regular in- 
come. Dairy farming, like tobacco farming, has characteristics of 
its own with regular routines and chores that involve all members 
of the family. Women must wash milk pails, cans, separators and 
other equipment daily; men and boys must milk the cows daily, cool 
the milk, and prepare it for transportation. Other activities involve 
feeding the cattle, cleaning the barn, breeding, storing feed, pur- 
chasing supplies and attending the livestock auctions and cleaning 
the milk house. 


The regular daily tasks associated with dairy farming limit 
oif-the-farm activities to a minimum and thereby keep most of the 
family members at home. It is a type of farming particularly ap- 
plicable to the Amish emphasis on family and home-centered life. 


Poultry 


Lancaster County leads the state in the production of eggs, 
and many Amish farms raise chickens and produce eggs for market. 
Although the price of eggs has fluctuated violently in recent years, 
the Amish farmer has not felt the decreased price nearly as much 
as other farmers, because they have generally avoided specialized 
farming. 


Quite often one of the young boys or girls of the family will 
be in charge of the “peeps.” Raising chickens also calls for regular 
and varied activity ranging from raising the young chicks in the 
brooders, feeding, watering, cleaning the cages and henhouse to 
gathering eggs, storing, candling and grading them in preparation 
for marketing. Records must be kept and feed bought and stored. 


Poultry is marketed in nearby cities and chickens must be 
butchered, cleaned, picked and dressed. Thus providing enough 
_varied tasks for old and young alike. 


Dwersified Farming 


Amish farms are seldom single-crop or single-product enter- 
prises; most Amishmen have a few acres of tobacco, they also raise 
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some chickens and keep several dairy cows, with the result that they 
can expect a regular check from a dairy company for their milk 
and an annual income from the sale of tobacco. The sale of eggs 
also brings a steady but fluctuating source of income and the poultry 
brings additional cash. 


Some Ainish also raise beef cattle as a means of income and 
almost all the farmers raise grains for feed. Vegetables are often 
grown for table use in a “kitchen garden” that is cared for by the 
womentolk of the family. 


Orchards are a thing of the past with most Amish farmers. 
Today they buy apples, peaches and cherries from large orchard 
operators; although some farms have several fruit trees for their 
own use. 


Tomatoes are a popular cash crop, and some Amish farmers 
gain excellent returns from sales to packers such as Campbell’s 
Soup Company and other large buyers. 


The success of Amish farmers has played no small part in 
making Lancaster County into the “Garden Spot of America.”’ The 
title has been partly earned as a result of the fact that Lancaster 
has ranked first among the counties of the nation in value of prod- 
ucts grown without the aid of extensive irrigation. 


Nevertheless, Amish farmers have faced, and are increasingly 
facing, problems that must be surmounted if the group is to re- 
main as closely attached to the soil as it is today. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Farm Problems and Land Pressure 


Land Pressure 


Re meer LTHOUGH members of the 
ais Was) Amish sect have been able to 
surmount many of the farm prob- 
lems they have had to face in the 
past, few solutions have been of- 
fered for the most significant and 
pressing problem that must event- 
ually be dealt with — land pres- 
sure. 


~ 


a 
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In early days reports indicate 
that farms had considerable acre- 
age in woodland, fallowland and 
pasture while the farming was 
done intensively on small plots of 
land. In 1783 a traveller wrote, “. . . the custom of always leaving 
some timber next to the road, brings it about that travellers think 
they are going through nothing but wilderness when all around 
them are plantations and dwellings stuck away in the bush. On 
this road everybody I addressed in German . . . answered me in the 
same language. Very many Anabaptists live in these parts . . .”236 
Reports of other travellers confirm that woodland was extensive and 
orchards were common. It was observed that “the inhabitants were 
making of cyder, for in almost every farm there is a press.’’237 

During the early colonial period farms ranging in size from 
100 to 400 acres were not uncommon,??° but around 1800 the aver- 
age farm was about 100 acres and the 1850 census indicated that 
the average farm in Lancaster County was 92.1 acres. By 1920 
the average was only 49.1 acres. 
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236Johann David Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation (Erlangen, Ger- 
many, 1788). English translation by Alfred J. Morrison, to11. 

237Thomas Anburey, op. cit. 

238Walter M. Kollmorgen, op. cit., p. 23. 
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The decreasing size of the Amish farm resulted from an inter- 
play of several factors. In earlier times the larger Amish farms 
were often divided into smaller units in order to help a son become 
an established farmer. Today, what often appear to be clusters of 
small Amish farms were at one time a single large farm. This was 
often divided for family use, with the result that in time different 
members of the family were located in the same neighborhood, on 
adjoining farm properties. It is not uncommon today to find father 
and son living next to each other or several brothers near their. 
father. Such a patrilocal practice: usually strengthens family so- 
lidarity and kinship ties. Today, since the average Amish farm is 
less than fifty acres, it is impractical for an Amish father to give 
his son a portion of the family farm, because the divided acreage 
would be so small it would not be sufficient to support either family. 
This compels parents and their married children to live at increas- 
ingly greater distances from each other, resulting in less frequent, 
and irregular contact with family members. 


Gradually the woodland, orchards and large pastures and fal- 
lowland have been put into production. The woodland has all but 
disappeared. In 1954, Leacock Township, the heart of the Amish 
settlement, had 12,101 acres of land, of which only 21 acres was in 
timber or uncleared. The township where the Amish population is 
concentrated has the least timberland in the county and in the entire 
state. 


Over the years the need for more farmland merely meant the 
clearing of timber or the dividing of a sizeable existing farm, but 
today both of these solutions are less possible. As a result, for the 
past decade or more many young people have had to seek farm land 
on the fringe areas of the Amish settlements — often at consider- 
able distance from the heart of the Amish community. 


Since 1940 the geographical area that is populated by Amish 
people has gradually extended in size at an increasing rate of 
growth. (The Amish population has enjoyed a continued increase 
as a result of the high birth rate and the decreased death rate.) The 
Amish community in southeastern Pennsylvania now has more than 
thirty separate church districts. 
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Land Prices 


In the 1940 period the prices of land in the heart of the Amish 
section ranged between $300 and $400 per acre, but today it is often 
$1,000 and sometimes as high as $1,700 per acre. Such prices 
make it virtually impossible for a young Amish farmer to become 
established on his own farm solely through his own financial efforts. 
At the same time, because of these higher prices fewer Amish 
fathers can help their several sons to the extent that they had been 
able to help in the past. 


Today Amish young people are forced to seek farm land at a 
greater and greater distance from the main Amish settlement, where 
prices are considerably lower (some as low as $250 to $300 per 
acre). The other choice is to take large mortgages and carry a 
heavy debt on farms that sell for fabulously high prices in the main 
settlement areas. 


Some people have claimed that Amish farmers are “rich.” Al- 
though it is doubted that many Amish people were actually wealthy, 
if they were those days seem to be vanishing, for few could be 
properly placed in the “wealthy” category now. The old idea that 
an Amishman is always a good financial risk was partly modified by 
a bankruptcy case in which debts of about $150,000 went unmatched 
by assets of only $23,000. 


In the section of Lancaster County bounded by New Holland 
on the north, White Horse to the east, Fertility to the west and 
Paradise to the south, land prices have reached an historical peak. 
This is the area thickly populated by Amish and Old Order Menno- 
nites. 


The highest price ever paid for farm land at a public sale was 
recorded in 1950 when a Weaverland Valley farm sold for $1,832 
an acre. In 1954 an Earl Township farm sold for $1,620 an acre 
and numerous farms have brought $1,200 an acre. 


In areas that border around the Amish settlement the story is 
somewhat different, with prices more likely to range between $500 
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and $650 per acre. In 1942 Walter Kollmorgen attributed the 
marked discrepancy in the prices of equally good farmland to sev- 
eral factors, but he emphasized the fact that on the Lancaster lime- 
stone plain the agriculture was intensified by the introduction of 
tobacco and potatoes. It was recognized that the desire of Amish 
people to live close together created a demand, and that the Amish 
mode of transportation circumscribed the distance they can move 
from each other.’ Even in 1942 it was evident that the Amish youth 
population was increasing faster than farms were being made avail- 
able. All of these elements influenced the value of the land. 


Today the higher prices of land in the Amish section must be 
attributed to Amish population pressure more than agricultural 
crop considerations. With from 35 to 50 Amish weddings each 
season, as many new Amish family farms are being sought; and 
since most parents have a large number of children, the number of 
older men retiring from the farm is too few to satisfy the demand 
of new Amish families. As a result, in order to live near other 
Amish people there is a tendency to bid up the prices of available 
farms that are for sale, creating a seller’s market. 


In the past, when many properties were in the hands of non- 
Amish farmers, the Amish often outbid non-Amish buyers and 
gradually the Amish dominated the farm scene. Today the large 
majority of the farms are Amish-owned and the possibility of in- 
creasing the number of Amish farms by purchasing them from the 
non-Amish is now exceedingly limited. 


Another factor causing high land prices and increased land 
pressure has been the result of increased suburbanization and the 
decentralization of industry, both of which have tended to reduce 
the amount of land available for agriculture. 


Only a limited number of alternative solutions are possible in 
dealing with this problem. The high birth rate creating the popula- 
tion pressure could be reduced by a policy of birth control, but the 
Amish do not believe in such practices and consider it an inter- 
ference with the will of God. Another possibility is migration and 
the establishment of new settlements. Such a solution has the dis- 
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advantage of disrupting the solidarity of the family. Such a great 
distance between family members means that regular visiting is not 
possible. 


A third possibility would involve the farming tradition. It 
young people are to be brought up to desire and expect to be farm- 
ers, land must be made available. If not, the Amish could still 
maintain a rural tradition without all of the members occupied as 
farmers. People could, and do, live in the open farm country and 
work as carpenters, painters, contractors, shop-keepers and in sim- 
ilar occupations. Among the Amish such a trend is already ob- 
servable to a very limited extent — due to necessity rather than by 
design. 


The present reaction to the problem has been an unplanned, 
gradual but steady expansion of the total Amish area through the 
purchase of farms on the periphery of the present Amish settle- 
ment. Such a process of growth is probably less disruptive to 
Amish life than migration would be. New families on farms lo- 
cated on the fringe of the main Amish settlement are at least in 
continual contact with the established centers of Amish activity. 
They belong to church districts that are organized and well-estab- 
lished institutions. Nevertheless, the gradually increasing size of 
the Amish community, if projected into the future for another 
twenty years, will offer such an exceedingly large geographical area 
that the horse-and-buggy form of travel will make the problem of 
visiting throughout the community almost insurmountable. The 
automobile will probably become more desired and necessary. 


Homogenization of Tobacco 


One of the problems confronting the Amish has been the de- 
velopment of a new process in the production of cigars. This 
change has decreased the importance of the quality leaf tobacco 
which has been an Amish specialty. 


Manufacturers report that a synthetic binder for cigars has 
been developed. This process mixes and grinds low-grade tobacco 
with higher grade leaf tobacco and is adapted to machine use. This 
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system, termed homogenization, has reduced the demand for high- 
grade leaf tobacco and is destroying the advantage that Amish 
farmers have previously enjoyed. The premium price which many 
Amish received for their careful efforts in raising quality wrapper 
leaf tobacco is becoming a thing of the past. 


It has been estimated that only half of the quality-leaf pro- 
duction will be in demand, because of the reduction in the need for 
cigar wrapper leaf. The special skill and extra labor that Amish 
farmers have been willing and able to expend will not be neces- 
sary, and the income will be reduced. Quantity will be the main 
focus rather than quality. One farmer doubled his tobacco acreage 
last summer, and claimed he didn’t put in any more labor than he 
had in the past with only half as much acreage. 


If this were to be linked with a steady decrease in the popular- 
ity of cigars and a lag in cigar sales, the Amish could experience a 
severe reduction of income from their major cash crop. However, 
in recent years the demand for cigars has increased and cigar 
smoking has regained some of its popularity as a result of nation- 
wide advertising campaigns and the marketing of lower priced 
machine-made cigars. 


Improved Sanitary Demands 


Dairy farming has also offered obstacles that at times have been 
difficult for individual Amish farmers to surmount. 


In earlier days farmers sold milk without having any demands 
for health standards forced upon them, but with increased urban- 
ization and the resulting health problems, cities established Depart- 
ments of Health which soon demanded certain minimum standards 
for farms which sold milk to dairy companies who served urban 
populations. 


Beginning in the late 1920’s, Amish farmers who contracted 
milk sales with certain city dairies had to have their cattle tested 
for disease; later the inspection of barns was required, which often 
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created the need for considerable modification of equipment and 
barns at a high cost. Some Amish farmers could not conform to 
these standards. 


Changed Dairy Practices 


Some Amish farmers found it quite difficult to conform to 
both their church and the dairy company standards. When urban 
dairies insisted upon Sunday milk pick-up at the farm, strict 
Amishmen could not conform to the company demands. This re- 
sulted in the loss of some milk contracts. 


However, some very complex problems have been surmounted 
by Amish dairy farmers. In recent years, when dairy companies 
insisted on every-other-day pick-up (a development which resulted 
primarily from war-time regulations when delivery of milk in large 
cities was restricted to every-other-day in order to save fuel), 
companies insisted on cold-wall milk storage tanks on the farm in 
order to insure the freshness of the milk. 


Cold-wall tanks were operated by electricity, as was the pump 
necessary to transfer the milk from the farm storage tanks to the 
company milk trucks. Amish farmers were in a dilemma between 
the church rules against the use of electricity and the economic 
pressure that would result from the loss of revenue from milk sales. 


The problem was solved by an ingenious Amish farmer who 
developed a diesel mechanism that operated the cooling equipment 
for the storage tanks. This invention bridges the gap between the 
modern demands on the Amish farmer and the age-old require- 
ments of the church. 


Obstacles of this type have had to be continually faced and 
surmounted by Amish farmers in order to participate in the fluid- 
milk market, which has been an excellent source of steady income. 
Strict Amish elders like to point to these examples as reasons why 
it is not necessary to change the regulations. They feel that if it is 
God’s will — somehow it will be done. 
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Swiss Cheese 


A good example of Amish ingenuity in working together to 
solve common problems is the case of the Lancaster County Swiss 
Cheese Company, which was established in order to insure a market 
for the group’s dairy production. 


When some Amish farmers found themselves without contracts 
with dairy companies and when milk sales were uncertain, they 
formed a cheese cooperative. 


By using a building owned by a fellow Amishman and after 
borrowing the money with which to obtain the necessary equipment 
(several Amishmen co-signed a personal note in order to finance 
this organization), a Swiss cheese plant was established which has 
been a successful enterprise. Today a hundred or more Amish 
farmers support this enterprise, which is now operated by a non- 
Amish manager but still controlled by Amish owners. 


The “public” telephone booth that was built directly across the 
rural road from the cheese plant was also ingenious. A telephone 
inside an Amish-owned plant would be very questionable, but a pub- 
lic phone booth was acceptable. Nevertheless the phone served the 
cheese plant almost exclusively. 


In 1955, Amish farmers in Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, 
also faced the loss of milk contracts due to requirements that called 
for mechanical milk processing equipment, to insure proper sani- 
tary handling. A delegation of Amishmen from that colony turned 
to the Lancaster Amish for advice. Soon they organized a Farmers’ 
Cheese Cooperative Association. The physical plant was built by 
Amish members who controlled the operation by forming a six-man 
board of directors. The plant Capacity is 25,000 pounds of milk a 
day, and this assures a measure of income stability for the farmers. 


Horse-Drawn Equipment 


Although the Amish farmer has continued to use horses in the 
field as a means of power, it is increasingly difficult to obtain ade- 


scat 


Amish use water wheels as a labor saving device. The turning wheel moves the 

arm up and down. This in turn pulls the wire, attached to it, back and forth. The 

wire cable is connected to a water pump in either the house or barn, and water is 

drawn from the well by the back and forth movement of the wire which is powered 
by the water wheel turning in the meadow stream. 
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quate horse-drawn equipment for field work. If a breakdown 
occurs that requires the replacement of vital parts, they are almost 
unobtainable. 


When most of the other farmers of the nation used this type 
of equipment, the Amish had little difficulty in obtaining replace- 
ments, but after the others shifted to heavier and more complex 
mechanical equipment, the old used devices were readily available 
for purchase, often at a low price. Today the old-style equipment 
is becoming increasingly scarce and more difficult to obtain. 


Lancaster County is the best market in the nation for the 
so-called “obsolete” farm equipment. Now all kinds of used horse- 
drawn equipment are shipped to the Intercourse Community Auc- 
tion from all sections of the United States. In the past an Amish 
farmer could buy the old horse-drawn equipment at a low price 
from nearby non-Amish farmers or from a local farm machinery 
dealer, but today he must pay an ever-increasing price in addition 
to the high trucking costs. For obtaining the old-style devices the 
future is more dim with each year that passes. 


Repair costs are also an increasingly important problem. In 
the past farmers could simply order new parts from manufacturers, 
but today a local blacksmith or carriage maker is called upon to 
make the repairs and this often involves making the needed parts by 
hand — which is a rather costly method because it takes many 
hours of labor. 


Limited Education 


Although Amish farmers have been credited for being superior 
farmers, the generalization is more applicable to the past, when they 
established some of the most advanced farming practices. In the 
new age of science, however, such a claim can no longer be properly 
made, at least not without qualifications. 


Much of the Amish farming excellence has been related to the 
extra care, effort and time they have given to their farm work, and 
although they have continued to perpetuate these traits, much of the 
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major advance in modern farming has come about through the ap- 
plication of science to agricultural production. 


Amish farmers have not had the necessary training or educa- 
tion to pioneer any of the modern agricultural developments. In 
fact the Amish find it increasingly difficult to read and understand 
much of the literature that is available from the government, be- 
cause they are generally woefully lacking in knowledge of chemistry 
and other scientific disciplines. 


Many farmers are spending more and more of their time study- 
ing some of the newly-developed fertilizers and their uses, chemical 
sprays and hybrids, all of which have increased American agricul- 
tural production beyond all expectations. 


At the same time that new developments have reduced the 
amount of physical labor that is necessary in farming, the Amish 
still depend primarily on hard physical labor, long hours and lots 
of family help. Although the Amish are excellent farmers, today 
it is certainly by a standard unique to the rest of the American 
farmers, many of whom are also excellent, but by modern scientific 
standards. In the future, Amish farmers might pay heavily for 
their lack of scientific training. Many Amishmen already admit 
they wish they understood more about chemistry. 


In spite of shortcomings in modern scientific know-how, so far 
at least, the Amish have been able to overcome this handicap mainly 
by long, hard hours of labor and by the sweat of the brow. Whether 
this will be sufficient in a future dominated by science remains to 
be seen. 
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CHAPTER 19 


The Amish and Government 


= =| HE Amish are strong advocates 

i) of the principle of separation 
of church and state. They con- 
sider the state a necessary evil. 
Because governmental activities 
are viewed as secular affairs, 
the sect members ordinarily 
show very little interest. 

The Amish believe that gov- 
ernment laws should always be 
obeyed unless these laws con- 
flict in some way with their re- 
ligious beliefs, in which case 
religious conscience should rule. 


Although non-participation in 
political affairs was one of the original principles of Amish thought, 
on several occasions these beliefs have been made explicit. For ex- 
ample, when a group of Amish church leaders from several con- 
gregations met in 1809 they agreed on a “Discipline” which included 
two regulations that reflected the sect’s attitude toward govern- 
ment.*8° One regulation stated, “Whoever swears an oath know- 
ingly and frivolously shall be excommunicated; but whoever swears 
out of inexperience shall be required to make a ‘full confession’.” 
This restriction has been interpreted to mean that an Amishman 
should avoid going to a court of law because swearing an oath 
would be necessary. Some very strict sect members have even 
claimed that this precludes the filling out of certain legal forms 
which require a sworn statement, but almost all Amish people today 
make sworn statements when they are necessary. The Biblical 


source of this restriction is, “But I say unto you, Swear not at 
By e5 aoe 


239°The Discipline of 1800’ Mennonite Quarterly Review (April 1934), 
Dp. 92. 
240Matthew 5 :34-37. 
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Going into court over a legal issue also conflicts with the prin- 
ciple of separation from the world. Even a court of law is unjust 
according to Amish religion. This view is supported by the Scrip- 
ture, “Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to law 
before the unjust, and not before the saints ?”?¢! 


A second restriction established by the twenty-three Amish 
leaders involved serving the law as jurors; they agreed, “It is de- 
cided that jury service shall not be tolerated or permitted for the 
brethren in the church.” 


In recent years the Amish have found themselves increasingly 
involved with governmental and legal activities. They have found 
it necessary because of such government activities as selective serv- 
ice; social security; education laws; federal agricultural and farm- 
ing programs; health and sanitation requirements and other changes. 
that have been brought about in our increasingly complex society. 


As a result, they have found themselves in the very courts they 
have avoided for centuries, defending their religious view and 
rights. Delegations of Amish leaders have conferred with political 
leaders and gubernatorial candidates, seeking their assistance in ob- 
taining legislation or administrative decisions favorable to the Amish: 
cause; and they have petitioned, sued and pilgrimaged to Washing- 
ton and the state capital, seeking to influence leaders to exempt them 
from the Social Security Act. Such activities are becoming increas- 
ingly commonplace. 


Selective Service 


The religious doctrine that has led to considerable trouble with 


government authorities, as well as with the public, is the concept of 


non-resistance. The Amish believe that love should be the basis of 


all social relations and the admonition to “resist not evil” and “love: 


thine enemies” is taken literally by members of the sect. 


Because they believe it is wrong to go to war, the Amish re- 


241T Corinthians 6:1. 
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fuse to bear arms or participate in any activity that relates to war. 
The federal government has almost always granted the Amish an 
exemption from combatant service; nevertheless on several occasions 
young men have been imprisoned because they had not even regis- 
tered for the draft. Some Amish have claimed that the pacifist 
stand even included the necessity to avoid registering for the draft 
or filing for a waiver. 


Recently an Amish youth in Indiana was sentenced to two years 
in prison on charges of draft evasion. He failed to report to the 
draft board and did not report for the non-military duty at a vet- 
erans’ hospital where he had been ordered to serve his term of duty 
as a conscientious objector. He was arrested in August 1959. 


During both World Wars the Amish have refused to purchase 
War Bonds or Victory Bonds. They took the view that doing so 
would be a financial aid to the war effort. However, some Amish 
people bought Citizens and Savings Bonds because they did not con- 
sider them as related to war. 


The general public has been generally unable to understand or 
accept these views, as a result some plain people have experienced 
unpleasant comments and incidents instigated by the non-Amish 
people who have not appreciated their attitude during periods of na- 
tional crises and stress. Many stories can be told of the persecution 
that resulted. During World War I, a conservative Mennonite 
preacher had his hair clipped off with horse shears for refusing to 
buy bonds at the request of a number of non-Amish “patriots.” 
Amish and Old Order Mennonite buggies have been stoned and 
the occupants have been called a variety of obscene names by people 
who have viewed their stand as un-American. A Virginian living 
near an Old Order Mennonite community told the writer, “A group 
of us younger fellows used to hide and wait for a buggy to come 
along, then we would pelt it with rotten eggs, tomatoes and even 
rocks.” He added, “They always speeded up to get away as fast 
as they could.” 

Some Amish youths have run away to enlist in the armed 
forces, although in such cases they often volunteer for some non- 
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combatant type of service. Actually, the number of young men 
who deviate from the pacifist principle is few, and in terms of per- 
centage to the total group is so small it is almost unmeasurable. 


Two youths who ran away during World War II said, ““We are 
tired of farming, so we got our hair cut and then applied for non- 
combatant duty in the Army Medical Corps.” 


Several other Amish young men slipped away from home dur- 
ing the night, leaving a note telling of their plans to join the mili- 
tary forces. One Lancaster Amish youth, the son of a minister, 
left home in the dark of the night to return more than six years 
later with a non-Amish wife and several children, driving a bright 
colored automobile. He was not accepted in his father’s home. 


The Selective Service law is a disruptive element in the lives 
of the Amish youth. Even when they serve as I.W.’s they are 
separated from their families and community ties are disrupted. 
They are also delayed in getting ahead in agriculture and establish- 
ing themselves on farms, and courtship and marriage is often post- 
poned beyond the usual marriage age. 


Many Amish youths have served out their Selective Service ob- 
ligations by working as orderlies in mental hospitals or by doing 
similar “service” work. Amish elders even fear this kind of serv- 
ice, because the youth are separated from the group and the com- 
pany they become involved with may be a source of temptation 
which could result in deviation from group standards. 


The Anush on the Highways 


Besides government regulations and laws that have affected 
practices ranging from barn sanitation standards to embalming the 
dead, a recurring problem has been the horse-and-buggies on con- 
gested and high-speed highways. 


Motor Vehicle Departments in several states have noted the 
high accident rate involving Amish buggies, and as a result they 
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have passed laws. Some very strict Amish people are even opposed 
to the use of warning lights on their buggies, which are now re- 
quired in several states. These people feel that it is too “modern” 
to use battery-powered tail lights. Nevertheless, most Amish people 
conform to the regulations and some newly built buggies even have 
turn signals. 


A small minority of Amish even question the licensing laws. 
In Indiana, a horse-and-buggy should have license plates the same 
as any motor vehicle, but several years ago an Amishman had to 
serve a 30-day jail sentence for driving his horse-and-buggy with- 
out a license. He even refused to pay the fine. That same year an 
Amish woman served time in jail for similar reasons, but was re- 
leased on Christmas morning when a Pennsylvania non-Amish mer- 
chant wired the payment of the fine to the county sheriff. 


In these cases the Amish contended that it was against their 
religion to pay the fine and a violation of their constitutional rights 
and their religious freedom to have to obtain a license. (The 
license fee was one dollar.) 


At the opposite extreme are the Amish who recognize the occa- 
sional need for the use of automobiles. Almost all Amish people 
have travelled in a car at one time or another. Most Amish com- 
munities have one or more non-Amish drivers who can be called 
upon to take them on trips for the payment of a fee. It is not 
unusual for a local non-Amish chauffer to drive them to a distant 
settlement in order to attend a funeral or a wedding. 


In 1949 a group of Amishmen testified before the Pennsylva- 
nia State Public Utility Commission in order to assist an applicant 
(Elam S. Stoltzfus) obtain a permit for a taxi service he hoped to 
establish exclusively for the transportation of sect members.?4? 


The Amishmen testified that the risk of taking a horse-and- 
buggy onto the highways was increasing and that if the taxi permit 
was granted many Amish people would use the service to go to 
country sales, shopping, weddings, funerals and family reunions. 


242New York Herald Tribune, April 3, 1949. 
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The application for the permit was granted over the protests 
of bus companies. Today the Amish are less dependent on the 
horse-and-buggy than any time in their sect’s history. 


Thus, because of the restriction against the ownership of the 
automobile, the Amish have become involved with government agen- 
cies at one level or another. The range of Amish attitudes toward 
the automobile is wider. Some members secretly long for the time 
they will own one, at the same time that other members of their sect 
still refuse to even mount tail lights on their buggies or are against 
licensing. : 


Social Security 


In early 1954, Rep. J. Harry McGregor reported that the Old 
Order Amish-Mennonite people living in his congressional district 
in Ohio asked him to sponsor an amendment to the Social Security 
Act exempting them from coverage. They stated that they were 
conscientiously opposed to taking any form of insurance, since they 
provide for their poor and disabled through their churches.243 


The next year, Rep. Paul B. Dauge confirmed that seven Amish 
bishops from Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Indiana; Ohio; Iowa and 
Maryland visited him and other Representatives in Washington, D. 
C. He claimed, “They left some of us breathless by their request 

- most people come to Washington to get something. These 
people wanted to avoid taking something.’”’244 


He went on to claim that the Amish group wasn’t as concerned 
about whether it had to pay the tax as it was about its right to re- 
fuse to accept any help from the government. He announced that 
he would introduce a bill in Congress exempting any persons from 
the Social Security Act on the ground of “conscience.” 


The Amish bishops from various settlements also discussed 
their problem and wishes with the House Judiciary Committee and 
with an official of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 


243Philadelphia Inquirer, February 13, 1954. 
244 ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pa., May 28, 1955. 
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ance, whose assistant director claimed that in its twenty-five year 
history, “This was the first request of its kind ever made.’’245 


The Amish presented a petition signed by 18,996 members from 
thirteen states. During the discussion, the bishops made it clear 
that no elder of an Amish church would consider applying for social 
security or any other form of government benefits. They claimed 
that they wanted to change the law in order to remove the tempta- 
tion from their children and grandchildren. 


On June 14, 1955, the Lancaster-Chester County Representa- 
tive to Congress introduced a bill to exempt the Amish from par- 
ticipating in the Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance program. 
He said in part, 


6 


‘,.. it is distressing to them to think their children should 
ever rely on other than Divine Providence for their eco- 
nomic needs .. . it is well known that they take care of 
their own, whether it be to replace a barn . . . destroyed 
by fire or to care for those . . . who may find themselves 
in financial straits... I feel that the fact that there still 
exists in our midst a group of people to whom govern- 
mental largess and hand-outs are repugnant should com- 
mand wholehearted support for this legislation.’’246 


Almost two years later the Amish were still seeking some re- 
lief from this governmental regulation and the helpful Represen- 
tative admitted his bill faced an uphill fight. The law had been in 
existence for twenty years, and although it had been continually 
extended to include more and more people and groups, not once 
had a group been excluded from coverage of the law during its 
history. | 


Again in the early summer of 1958 Amish bishops from sev- 
eral states petitioned Congress for exemption. The statement was 
read before the House Ways and Means Committee. It said in part: 


“We believe in a suprente being and also the Constitution 
of the United States . . . Old Age Survivors Insurance is 


245New York Herald Tribune, May 27, 1955, p. 20. 
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abridging and infringing to our religious freedom... Our 
faith has always been sufficient to meet the needs as they 


came about...” 


The Amish view was supported by the quotation from the 
Scriptures, “But if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.’’247 


Legal Action Against the Amish 


By the late fall of 1958, revenue agents in the Ohio region took 
action. Some national publications reported it quite casually: 


“Unable to collect from nineteen hard-core farm families 
this fall, revenue agents seized their road-horses for auc- 
tion. Non-Amish dealers who bought the animals had by 
this week resold them to the farmers. The government 
got its money, and the Amish lost neither conscience nor 
transportation.”’248 


But the annoyance to the Amish and the principle was not as casual 
as the report would imply. 


Stories from Ohio indicated feelings were running high and 
rumors (no doubt exaggerated) were reported by Amish in many 
states about the government’s actions and the seizures of property. 


Liens were filed against thirty-eight Amish farmers in Ohio by 
Social Security Administration officials, because the Amish failed 
to meet their legal responsibilities as self-employed farmers. 


It was reported that “A few farmers let them take bank ac- 
counts, others let them cash their milk checks, others threw money 
on the road so the Social Security Officers could pick it up, but 
several absolutely refused to have anything to do with Social 
Security.’”’24° 


247] Timothy 5:8. f 
248Newsweek, LII 323 (December 8, 1958), Dp. 57. 
249The Farmer's Voice, Wooster, Ohio, II #2 (November 1958) 1. 
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For those who did not conform, federal officers used a new 
form of persuasion, they confiscated farm property in the form of 
horses. 


Government officials were reported to have spent the best part 
of a day waiting at one Amish farm for the head of the household, 
who was away with his road horse. Tired after the long wait they 
decided to put lien notices on his house and barn. While leaving, 
they met the farmer at the end of his lane, they seized his horse, 
went back and took down the lien notices and confiscated a cow. 
The farmer was told that he should be “put in jail.” His debt 
was $67.00. 


It is claimed that because another Amish farmer owed $171, 
they took a team of draft horses and a road horse. The horses 
were later auctioned off and brought $490.00. 


Another Amishman reported that he was in the field drilling 
wheat when the officials arrived. They unhitched his team right in 
the field and took them to be auctioned to the highest bidder in 
order to pay his indebtedness to the government. 


Some of these activities were reported in leading metropolitan 
newspapers, and The Wall Street Journal wrote a special feature 
editorial on the subject, in which they characterized the Amish as 
“a law-abiding, God-fearing, industrious farm people who raise their 
children to respect their elders and to assume a responsibility for 
their relatives too old to work.” They further suggested that, “In 
many ways, their way of life might be a pattern the rest of us 
would do well to follow.”2° 


The editorial pointed out that the Amish “are now lawbreakers, 
because America, in its emphasis on security, has transgressed a 
freedom they hold to be paramount ...” The editor said, “It is 
not wrong for the Amish to reject the idea of Government respon- 
sibility for their own aged members. To the contrary. What is 
wrong is the growing emphasis in our society on security. The 


250The Wall Sireet Journal, November 3, 1958. 
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wrong comes about when, in the name of the alleged greater good 
of all, collective security is permitted to disregard or destroy in- 
dividual rights or freedoms . . . perhaps we had better remember 
that security without freedom is history’s bitterest jest.” 


According to this newspaper, sixty-five Amish farmers were 
involved in two Ohio counties, and records showed that no Amish- 
man had ever sought public assistance of any kind. 


Among the ordinances adopted in 1950 by the Amish church 
in Pike County, Ohio, can be found the statement “No government 
benefits payments . . .”’251 


Although the Amish originally objected to the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System on the grounds that it was against their 
beliefs to accept the benefits, the more recent issue involves a re- 
luctance to pay the tax. These two considerations are quite differ- 
ent, for previously the Amish were understood to be seeking “relief 
from accepting government handouts ;” but now they are also seek- 
ing exemption from paying into the program. It has appeared 
rather obvious that the primary concern has been to avoid paying 
into the Social Security program, because they are not allowed to 
participate in the benefits. The implication that they were seeking 
a legal exemption because they didn’t want the benefits was begging 
the issue. Any individual can easily refuse the benefits, because 
a person must file a claim in order to receive them. One is led to 
conclude that the Amish spokesmen have not voiced all of their real 
objections to this law as specifically as they might have. 


The transition in the stand against the Social Security law is 
somewhat typical of the Amish; first claim is usually made on 
grounds of religion, but in time, secondary motives, including eco- 
nomic ones, begin to creep into their arguments. 


Some Ohio Amish people, particularly those who have had cash 
assets and livestock seized by the government, have taken the view 
that to pay the tax is to admit that the Government has a respon- 


2510rdnung of a Christian Church, Pike County, Ohio, 1950. 
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sibility for aged Amish. They claim that to admit this would be 
to deny their own responsibility and this would be a denial of one 
of the sect’s most cherished religious precepts. 


By the summer of 1959, the Amish were back where they start- 
ed. A delegation visiting Washington met with Rep. John Brade- 
mas, of Indiana, who is sponsoring another bill seeking exemption 
for the Amish. His prognosis wasn’t good; he said, “To be per- 
fectly frank with you, I don’t think there is much of a chance that 
there will be a hearing on this bill in this session of Congress.’’?°? 
An Amish bishop quietly replied, with a smile on his face, “This is 
the sixth time I’ve come here on this matter.” No action was taken 
on the bill during that session of Congress. 


Regardless of what the final legislative outcome might be in 
the future, it appears to be quite certain that the Amish will con- 
tinue to reject what they call “government relief” and instead seek 
to maintain their own security program based on self-sufficiency, 
neighborliness, community solidarity and family unity. 


Voting and Office Holding 


Under normal circumstances the Amish are little interested in 
their use of the franchise. Although Amish males often vote, it is 
seldom that females do and in many cases only after being asked to 
support a particular local candidate. 


In some townships the Amish could represent a block vote if 
they band together in order to seek a goal through the elective 
process . In Leacock Township they could elect an all-Amish school 
board and other township officials if they decided to use their elec- 
tive power. 


It has been traditional that Amish people should not hold a civil 
post nor show much interest in political affairs, but there has been 
a gradual change taking place. Several Amishmen are now mem- 
bers of local school boards after running in winning elections. Be- 


252The Washington Post, Washington, D. C., July 30, 1959. 
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cause the school issue has been so important to the group, they 
felt justified in seeking some representation on local boards. This 
meant that the Amish are also increasingly interested in voting over 
local issues. 


National Elections 


Unlike the Stauffer Mennonites, who are not allowed to vote 
or register to vote because of religious requirements against it, the 
Amish merely avoid political affairs on grounds that they represent 
affairs of the world. When the political issues are felt to relate 
to them at the local level they do not appear so worldly. 


On November 2, 1960 newspaper readers across the nation 
found an Associated Press Wirephoto in most of their newspapers 
showing Amish and other plain people shaking hands with Vice 
President Nixon, on campaign for President. The New York 
Times gave it front page coverage. 


Seldom if ever in our nation’s political history have the Amish 
and other plain people been so interested in a national election as in 
the 1960 campaign. Although Amish are primarily Republican in 
philosophy, they have ordinarily shown only a limited interest in the 
G.O.P., but in the 1960 campaign they were anti-Kennedy, which 
appeared to be a pro-Nixon stand. 


In the Editor’s Corner of The Budget he writes, “Quite a few 
comments on the coming presidential election have appeared in 
letters from our correspondents. Since the majority of our readers 
traditionally take little interest in politics or elections, we presume 
this new-found concern is due principally to the religious angle 
which has been injected into the campaign because the Democratic 
nominee, John F. Kennedy, is a Catholic.’’253 


In this writer’s opinion, the editor was quite correct. At the 
same time, it is understandable that a group of uneducated people 
who have continually been reminded of the persecution of their 
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forefathers, and who strongly believe in the separation of church 
and state, should have some of the fears they have indicated. 


Since the election, a number of Amish who voiced consider- 
able concern over the possibility of “a Catholic in the White House” 
have indicated they have prayed for him and accepted the election 
as “God’s will.” 
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CHAPTER 20 


Amish Business 


HE Amish are often described 
as “tillers of the soil,’ which 
gives the impression that every 
Amish male is a farmer. Al- 
though this generalization is 
quite valid, because the large 
majority of Amish continue to 
be farmers, information about 
the non-farming activities of 
the sect has been neglected in 
the literature about them. 

An old Amish account book 
indicates that some Amish 
people did various kinds of day 
labor in 1856.754 The account 
reveals that planing lumber for construction use brought 50c a day 
and that custom butchering services cost 50c a day, as did cutting 

wood, but loading manure brought a bonus for the rate of 68c a 

day was paid for such work. 


7 


The record keeper listed a charge of 15c to have his spring 
wagon painted and 6c for the local carpenter who made a new 
handle for his shovel. 


A hundred years ago, Amish females hired out for domestic 
work at $1.00 a week and an Amish seamstress charged only 12c 
to make a new pair of pants and 18c for shirts. 


Although the old records are presented to give evidence that 
in the past the Amish did work other than farming, the reader 
might wonder how a person could survive on such low wages. Part 
of the answer is found in the low prices people paid for necessities; 


254F'rom an account book of Josiah L. Beiler. 
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for example, pickled beef sold for only 5c a pound; veal 5c a 
pound; butter 16c; lard 12c; and a quart of whiskey was only 


12%c. 


Today, more Amishmen than ever before are going into some 
type of business. Most of these ventures are small one-man enter- 
prises, but some mention of a few types of the Amish businesses 
that now exist seems in order. 


Carriage-M aking 


In 1891, when the Standard Vehicle Company was founded in 
Cincinnati, William Knapp faced competition from 22 similar fac- 
tories in that city as well as about 800 other companies in the nation 
which produced buggies. Today this company is publicized as the 
last of such plants. Presently located in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
the plant is now operated by a son of the founder. It turns out be- 
tween 275 and 300 buggies each year. 


When the present owner of this shop was asked, “Who buys 
the most of your buggies?’ He replied, “Amish and wealthy 
class.”’255 The bulk of the production goes to Amish and Old Order 
Mennonite farming communities throughout America, and a smaller 
number of the vehicles are for use on country estates and for horse- 


show participants. 


On the local scene there are still several well-established car- 
riage shops in southeastern Pennsylvania. At one time, of course, 
almost every community had such an enterprise, but gradually they 
declined with the development of the automobile. Originally, the 
local buggy-makers were almost all non-Amish craftsmen who 
learned their trade many years ago. With each passing year there 
has been increased apprehension that the carriage shops would soon 
face oblivion because few, if any, non-Amish young men have 
shown an interest in learning this complex trade. 


In 1956, when I. Newton Kramer died, his passing was viewed 


255Charles Harper, “Buggies Last Stand,” Lincoln-Mercury Times (Sep- 
tember-October, 1954), p. 16. 
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as another loss to the trade, for the Kramer Wagon Works at Good- 
ville was claimed to be the oldest such shop in the United States, 
having been established in 1865, and Kramer had worked at the 
trade for over 60 years. 


The best known local non-Amish buggy shops remaining were 
at Gap, Ronks and Zooks Corner, operated by Miller and Simmons, 
Harry Moore and George Brubaker respectively. 


Although the carriage making enterprises have certainly declined 
in the nation, it would be an exaggeration to consider the Standard 
Vehicle Company of Indiana to represent the “buggies last stand,” 
for today there are more than a dozen buggy makers in southeastern 
Pennsylvania — and almost all are located in Lancaster County. 


The fear that carriage-making would become a lost art resulted 
from the lack of known non-Amish apprentices in the various buggy 
shops, but in recent years several young Amishmen have entered the 
business, and some others are working in wagon works operated by 
the sect. 


Years of experience are necessary to learn how to make a 
buggy. Today many of the parts must be made by hand, because 
they are not available for purchase. Southeastern Pennsylvania 
continues to be one of the very few places in the nation where 
buggies are made from start to finish — and properly so, for it is 
here that the demand is greatest. 


The carriage-making craft calls for diverse skills, including 
the construction of the wagon parts, work of the blacksmith; a 
knowledge of upholstering; wheelwright skills; leathercraft, and 
painting and finishing. 


The decline of non-Amish carriage making, linked with the 
continued demand for horse-drawn vehicles, created a need for local 
buggy makers. This demand is now being filled by the Amish, 
some of whom find it more and more difficult to become established 
on farms of their own because of land pressure and the high cost 
of farm land. 
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Probably the largest and oldest Amish carriage shop is the 
Bareville Coach Works, originally operated by Michael B. Stoltzfus, 
who has been making buggies for more than 54 years. His son, 
David, maintains the family’s occupational tradition, working along- 
side his aging father at the shop, along with several other Amish 
workers. 


This shop finishes a buggy about a month after receiving the 
order, and quite often ships finished vehicles to other Amish settle- 
ments throughout the state. 


Another Amish buggy maker, John Lapp, operates a shop near 
Intercourse, and in recent years Eli Stoltzfus established a shop 
that makes pony carts. 


Buggies range in price from $400 to $650, depending on the 
type of vehicle desired — market wagon, carriage or courting rig. 


Some Amish carriage makers find a market for their services 
from museums, centennial celebrations, and commercial amusement 
centers. These enterprises often find it difficult to recruit skilled 
labor to refinish museum pieces or to place vehicles in operating 
order. They have increasingly turned to Amish craftsmen. 


Although the Amish were dependent upon non-Amish crafts- 
men in the past, there has been a gradual change which seems to 
indicate that in the future the Amish people will be able to rely 
on the services of other sect members to produce the needed car- 
riages. Although carriage making is dying out as a trade in Amer- 
ica, among the Amish it persists and is flourishing. 


Harnessmakers 
In the past the Amish people also depended upon non-Amish 
harnessmakers for much of their equipment, but with the passing 


years this craft also has been gradually dying out. 


In 1955, Lancaster’s last harnessmaker retired at the age of 86. 
He recalled that in his later years in the trade most of his work 
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was for the Amish who needed new harnesses. Other harness 
shops still exist in rural villages throughout the county, to serve 
the plain people who still use horses for both transportation and 
farm work. In the heart of the Amish section several Amish- 
owned harness shops have been established. An Intercourse shop, 
owned by Eli Stoltzfus, is reported to be the largest in the county. 
Like the harness shop owned by Daniel Esh, it produces driving 
harnesses, which are no longer available from factories. Both shops 
offer a line of collars, blankets, saddles and saddlery hardware. 
They both manufacture bridles and also offer repair service. 


With the gradual decline of non-Amish harnessmaking services, 
the Amish have found it increasingly necessary to supply their needs 
by their own efforts. Gradually the Amish community is becoming 
more self-sufficient by engaging in those tasks which formerly had 
been fulfilled by non-Amish people. Necessity has created new 
occupational possibilities for some Amishmen, and demand for old 
products not manufactured anymore has brought the opportunity 
for work as a craftsman rather than a farmer. 


Cabinet-Makers and Wood Crafts 


The Ebersol Chair Shop is an example of the influence of 
tourism on Amish business enterprise. Located near the village of 
Intercourse, Jacob S. Ebersol’s shop welcomes visitors the year 
around. In 1956, during the eight-month tourist season beginning 
April 1 and ending December 1, 260 bus loads of tourists visited his 
shop. In addition, many private tours of the “Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country” and ‘“Amishland” make the chair shop a featured place 
on the itinerary. It is estimated that more than 15,000 tourists 
visit this shop each year. 


The Ebersol Chair Shop is the result of the owner’s interest in 
carpentry as a youth. He helped make chairs for his brother, who 
specializes in chair-making in a shop in Bareville. In 1938 young 
Jacob started making children’s chairs as a hobby, but in time it 
became his business and in 1944 he completed the present workshop 
and display room. 
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The display of the shop’s products is a most colorful one, with 
the wall lined with child-sized chairs, in both regular and rocker 
styles, painted red, black, blue, green and white with traditional 
Pennsylvania Dutch decorations on each. The decorations are 
painted on the furniture free-hand by the owner of the shop. 


In addition to the shop’s specialty of children’s chairs, there 
are adult-sized rockers, straight chairs and captain’s chairs, either 
stained or decorated with the fruits and flowers motif. The shop 
also makes children’s settees, footstools, tables and even a child- 
sized kitchen cupboard. 


In recent years the shop has produced twenty or more grand- 
mother’s clocks, complete with Westminster chimes. The clock 
parts are purchased from an English company, but Ebersol makes 
the cabinets. 


Except for seasonal assistance, the shop is a one-man enter- 
prise; a sister-in-law assists in painting some of the furniture dur- 
ing the busy summer season and a neighbor helps assemble the 
chairs during the winter months. The owner makes the furniture 
with machinery operated by a Diesel power unit. When the shop 
is extremely busy, some of the work is done at his brother’s shop 
in Bareville. 


Since the beginning of this enterprise an estimated 30,000 
pieces have been sold. The shop’s reputation has been enhanced by 
the gradually expanding numbers of tourists visiting the Amish 
countryside. 


Several other Amishmen are also engaged in cabinet making. 
Samuel Bawell specializes in drop-leaf tables and cedar chests, and 
Bishop Jacob Lapp is an outstanding craftsman who has made many 
different kinds of custom furniture. He also maintains a farm. 


Closely associated with cabinet-making and furniture production 
is the work of Aaron Zook, who left farm work to specialize in 
furniture repair and refinishing. He also has done fine illumination 
work for family records and in Bibles, although most of his work 
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has involved painting the traditional Pennsylvania Dutch designs on 
furniture. The writer possesses an antique cradle and table that 
were hand-decorated by him, and a spinning wheel that he recon- 
ditioned and put in operating order. 


Farm Affiliated Enterprises 


Several Amishmen have established businesses which cater to 
their farming brethren. In recent years, Eli Stoltzfus started a 
small shop that produces layer cages for hens. Simeon Beiler sells 
bees and bee supplies to beekeepers, as well as honey. Several men 
sell farm fertilizers, and one grows and sells four types of tobacco 
seed, which are certified by the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. Another operates a greenhouse and sells flowers and plants 
to retail markets. 


A very successful business resulted from an idea of Isaac Z. 
Smoker. While helping his brother haul baled hay, he thought the 
work was too time-consuming and also particularly hard labor. He 
was of the opinion that a machine could be built to speed up the 
process. By the next summer (1945), he developed a machine 
and was producing it in a small shop; the product is known as the 
Smoker Farm Elevator. Within five years Smoker added a mow 
conveyor and had over 30 workers in his plant. The company was 
later purchased by the New Holland Machine Company. 


Incidentally, many of the employees were Amish, and the plant 
had a telephone, as well as electricity. Although Smoker had a non- 
Amish partner, church officials are reported to have considered this 
a deviation and they were against the sect members working in a 
“factory.” It was rumored that Amish employees were told they 
should “go back to the farm” or be censured. Some of the men are 
still Amish, but others are now Church Amish as a result of what 
has been referred to as the “Smoker Factory Case.” 


Other Businesses 


In the village of Intercourse the Beiler Shoe Repair Shop is a 
long established business. This Amishman powers his heavy ma- 
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chinery by using a gasoline generator, and the wall is always lined 
with many pairs of heavy work shoes just repaired or waiting to 
be worked on. 


The writer carries an antique pocket watch which was put in 
working order by an Amish watchmaker. Jacob Esh was born in 
1869 and was active in watch and clock repair work for over sixty 
years until his recent death at 90 years of age. He had been the 
oldest business man in Leacock Township. 


Another interesting Amish business is the making of hats. Eli 
Stoltzfus and several skilled workers weave straw into hats. Most 
of the production is of the style worn by Amish males during the 
summer season, a natural colored straw with a black band. 


Moses Stoltzfus’ farm has become a regular tourist attraction. 
Bus tours stop there, and it is located on numerous motorist guides 
and tour maps as a place where people can buy a dish of Amish 
homemade ice cream. Although there are no signs pointing out the 
farm, and in spite of the lack of advertising, there is brisk business 
during the tourist season. The writer has heard some rather devas- 
tating criticisms of this business by several Amish people. They 
feel that it is improper to cater to the tourists, because they insist 
on taking pictures in spite of Amish religious restrictions against 
them. Others feel that it furthers the invasion of the privacy of 
the whole group, by giving the impression that tourists are welcome 
on any Amish farm. Some Amish barns have signs reading “Tour- 
ists Keep Out.” Nevertheless, the ice cream store is a well known: 
and well established enterprise. 


Several Amishmen do house painting, either by contract or by 
day labor, and at least two building contractors have all-Amish 
work crews and one Amishman specializes in installing roofing. 
Another Amishman works at laying cinder block and doing cement 
finishing. There are more Amishmen working as painters, car-- 
penters and general contractors than ever before. 


Butchering remains a part-time occupation for several Amish- 
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men who do custom butchering from farm-to-farm as their services. 
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are needed. Some have gone into specialized areas of butchering; 
for example, one makes home-made bologna and another one sells 
fresh meats and home-rendered lard. 


Women In Business 


Several Amish women have taken on home-business functions. 
In the past, the only opportunities Amish women had to earn money 
were to hire out as domestic workers or to establish themselves as 
seamstresses. 


Home operated businesses of Amish women usually involve 
something similar to a franchise for a product that involves cook- 
ing, sewing or patent medicine supplies, which are items all the 
Amish females generally use in their household tasks. 


One Amishwoman has a well stocked supply of food colorings 
and food flavors which she sells to housewives who come to her 
home. In addition to vanilla extract she has the following flavor- 
ings: Almond, banana, coconut, lemon, maple, orange, pineapple, 
raspberry, strawberry, tropical fruit and walnut. She also stocks 
the following food coloring: Blue, egg shade, golden, green, red, 
and a special, “Cook’s Delite.” Special oils are also available in 
cinnamon, clove, anise, eucalyptus, peppermint, sassafras and win- 
tergreen. 


Another home-operated business offers various patent medi- 
cines: White Liniment; Castoria Pitcher; Beef, Iron and Wine 
Blood Builder; Carrot Oil Capsules; Bader’s Multiple Capsules and 
Muscle-Aide and various tonics. Most of these products are avail- 
able only through the mail and are not stocked in many modern 
drug stores, yet they are often sought after by the Amish. 


Several Amish women have stocked a room in their homes with 
materials for making clothing, sheets, bed covers and other articles 
that are made by women. One Amish woman’s home is, in a very 
real sense, a branch of a Philadelphia fabric wholesaler, who sup- 
plies her with the materials that are popular with the plain people. 
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Some other Amish women have recognized the possibilities of 
sales to tourists, and in the past five years numerous small signs 
have appeared in front of Amish farm lanes or on the lawns. Some 
offer hand-made pot holders, embroidered samplers, and other hand 
stitched articles. One sells hand-made dolls, others cater to the 
palate with hand-lettered signs stating, “We sell old fashioned 
apple-butter” or “All kinds of Jams and Jellies for Sale’ and 
“Cookies for Sale — Baked Daily.” 


A more pretentious operation is a roadside stand next to the 
farm entrance, which offers home-baked bread, shoo-fly pie, cookies, 
snitz pie, jars of chow-chow, pickle relish and pickles, cup cakes 
and other food products baked at the farmhouse and sold to the 
motorists travelling on the busy highway. 


Will New Business Be Allowed? 


Although many Amishmen have been forced to seek a liveli- 
hood outside of farming, because of the land pressure and the high 
prices of farms, the large majority have been able to remain tillers 
of the soil. Of those who have taken up a non-farm occupation, 
most of them have done work that served the unique needs of the 
Amish community or continued to at least do farm-affiliated work. 
A few have quite obviously become involved in serving tourists and 
several can credit much of their business success to the increased 
interest in the Amish by the American public. 


Amish church leaders might eventually conclude that the only 
advantage in this is the material reward. Certainly a continued in- 
crease in Amish participation in the tourist trade will lead to a 
recognition that it is against the principle of separation from the 
world, for the leaders cannot be expected to allow it to continue in- 
definitely without question. 


= 


On the other hand, there is the trend toward increased involve- 
ment in crafts such as carriage-making, harness-making and black- 
smithing, which are necessary and essential services to sect mem- 
bers. With the increased need for new occupations for the grow- 
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CHAPTER 21 


Urbanization and Surbanization 


«erg [ILE Amish are losing the battle 


against modern life, according 
to the religious editor of the 
Detroit News.** He claimed 
that “people of the Amish 
faith are being crowded by a 
relentless 20th century which 
is breaking down the last bar- 
riers of their medieval isola- 
tion.” 


Referring to the sect in Ohio, 
the author contended that the 
group “must soon face a deci- 
sion of mass exodus or obliv- 
ion.’ The reasons for this 


dilemma, he believed, were the modern laws governing health, ed- 
ucation, and universal military training “and now that greatest in- 
truder of the simple rural life — suburbia.” 


Lancaster County is experiencing a similar process. Lancaster 
has become more industrialized than in the past, with several major 
industrial plants moving in and the old well-established ones are 
expanding.. Many of the new industries have been located in the 
open country and they are taking up land that was once used as 
farmland. Suburbanization is also taking place; this was well re- 


cognized in an editorial: 


“This Lancaster community of ours has been afflicted with 
growing pains for almost a decade . . . not the least of 
these pains have been the result of the tremendous surge 
to the suburbs. Never in Lancaster’s history has there 
been anything remotely approaching the current wave of 


256Harold Schachern, loc. cit. 
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residential development in the suburban areas north, south, 
east, and west of Lancaster.’’257 


Although there has been a marked change in the rural Lan- 
caster countryside in the last decade, reports from the U. S. Census 
Bureau indicate that the real pressure will be in the future, when 
the estimated 254,000 population of 1960 will grow to 316,000 in 
1970 and 432,500 by 1980. 


Estimates of such a tremendous population increase in an area 
inhabited by a people who seek isolation and try to avoid the world 
seem to support the contention of the religious editor of the Detroit 
News, who thinks the Amish are destined to lose the battle. It is 
necessary to note, however, that for many years there have been 
assorted predictions of the decline of the Amish sect, but to the 
contrary, available evidence has indicated a gradual growth of the 
sect. 


Nevertheless, the future appears to have in store new problems 
that have not been faced before. One must ask, just what will a 
rapid increase in population mean to the Amish in terms of addi- 
tional problems with which they must eventually cope? | 


Increased Land Pressure 


Certainly it will have an effect on the availability of land for 
farm purposes. An acre of land divided into home sites brings a 
far greater price than any farmer could practically pay for use in 
agricultural production. Continued residential suburbanization and 
industrial decentralization will probably increase the value of land 
which is already priced higher than most farmers can afford. The 
Amish people will probably be increasingly frustrated in their at- 
tempt to keep the younger generations on the farm and they will 
have greater difficulty in giving the adequate financial assistance 
necessary to establish their children on farms of their own. 


Non-Amish Neighbors 


The decentralized location of industrial plants will increase the 
demand for suburban residential dwellings. This will mean that 
$ 


257[ntelligencer-Journal, Lancaster, Pa., August 5, 1957. 
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the Amish will have more non-Amish neighbors. Although Amish 
and non-Amish rural residents have lived side by side over the 
years, there will be a difference, because the new non-Amish neigh- 
bors will be people of urban background and orientation. They 
will be factory and industrial employees rather than farmers. A\l- 
though this might seem insignificant, the difference in attitudinal 
characteristics of people with a rural, as compared to an urban, or- 
ientation to life is often considerable. Rural people frequently see 
eye-to-eye on many matters, despite cultural or religious differences, 
but urban people do not look at things the same way as do the rural 
people. They often seek to replace the local rural village system 
with urban-type services and programs. 


School Changes 


Urban people transplanted to the suburbs and in the rural 
countryside will tend to object to sending their children to one-room 
schools, because they have been conditioned to believe they are in- 
adequate for the best interests of the children’s future. 


The Amish and Old Order Mennonites, who cherish the coun- 
try schools, will seek to preserve them and in so doing they will 
clash. with an ever-growing number of non-Amish people, who will 
give increasing resistance to their reactionary views. 


The result will probably be a victory for the non-Amish, and 
this will eventually force the Amish to choose between providing 
their own parochial schools or conforming to the public school laws. 


The Extension of Health Services 


When the city invades the country, increased services are often 
demanded, with the result that T.B. chest X-ray mobile units and 
other similar facilities are brought to the people. 


In 1959 some people were surprised to learn that approximately 
400 Amish people received their first Salk anti-polio vaccine inocu- 
lations at a free clinic sponsored by a national foundation in Bart 
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Township. Some non-Amish had concluded that the turnout of sect 
members probably resulted from a change in their basic philosophy 
toward inoculation, but a spokesman said, “There has never been a 
church ban, or ruling, on the use of Salk vaccine.’ He went on to 
claim that “Whether we take the vaccine or not is a matter of in- 
dividual opinion just like anybody else.” When asked if he could 
account for the large Amish turnout, he said, “I don’t know why 
they all went at once, but I think it was because the clinic was 
handy for them and they could get there because it was in the 
middle of an Amish farming community.”2°8 Regardless of the 
reasons, the widespread use of a public health facility was a new 
development among the sect. ; 


Linguistic Changes 


Rural Amish and some non-Amish neighbors often communi- 
cate in the “Pennsylvania Dutch” dialect. This practice will prob- 
ably decline as more urban people live side by side with dialect- 
speaking people. The language usage will probably change more 
among those who use the dialect. There will be fewer occasions to 
use the dialect, because more people in their neighborhood will not 
understand it. 


The National Geographic Society reports that after more than 
two hundred years as a living language, the dialect is passing into 
disuse. They predict that in another generation it will be “about 
alle 


Much has been written about the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect 
used by the Amish and other Pennsylvania Germans. The public 
has gained the impression that an Amishman “goes the hill up” in- 
stead of going up the hill; or he will “spritz the lawn” rather than 
water it; that he does not simply turn off the light, but instead 
“outens” it; and he is never sick, but is “wonderful” sick. 

All kinds of language stories have been told, which the public 
assumes to be dialect-related. The one about the distracted farm 


2587. ancaster New Era, February 27, 1959. 
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woman hurrying into the department store is particularly popular. 
She buttonholed a clerk and asked, “I come in, to go out, where is 
it?’ She was directed to the ladies room. Stories of this sort re- 
flect the rather mixed-up English that comes from the lips of some 
people who regularly speak the dialect, but it is just as understand- 
able as is the French spoken by many of our tourists on their trip 
abroad. 


The Amish speak very little English among themselves; instead 
they use the dialect. Although the sect is popularly associated with 
the dialect, of the several hundred thousand people in America who 
speak it only a small minority are Amish. However, the Amish 
sect is probably the only group left that uses the dialect almost ex- 
clusively in everyday life and who teach their children the dialect 
before they learn English. 


In the home and neighborhood the Amish always speak Penn- 
sylvania Dutch in their daily conversation. As a result, the Amish 
children quite often can only speak. and understand the dialect. 
Sometimes they do not encounter any systematic use of English un- 
til they attend public school. This early linguistic conditioning is 
seldom forgotten, and later in life, when the Amish person attempts 
to communicate iri English he quite often has difficulty and reverts 
to his everyday language. One older Amishwoman who was at- 
tempting to explain a farm procedure, in English, to a non-Amish 
person, said, “I could tell it easier speaking ‘my way’ than trying 


bh Ble) 


to tell it ‘your way’. 


Pennsylvania Dutch is used on all common everyday occasions 
— in conversations between members of the family, with friends in 
the neighborhood, and to both Amish and non-Amish alike at affairs 
in the community. English is used only on such occasions as when 
they visit the city, go to public sales or deal with a non-Amish per- 
son who cannot understand the dialect. 


Amish people seldom write letters, but on those rare occasions 
when they do, they usually translate the Pennsylvania Dutch con- 
struction into English, spelling English words as they sound, and 
they punctuate only occasionally. If communication with a distant 
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friend is necessary, a simple, plain postal card is usually considered 
adequate space for the fundamental information that is to be for- 
warded. When writing to relatives or Amish friends, the message 
will ordinarily be written in the dialect. 


Actually the Amish use three languages; High German is used 
in worship services, prayer, and hymn sings, and their Bible is 
printed in German. High German is almost exclusively associated 
with religious functions, and actually very few Amish people today 
can speak German well enough to carry on a competent conversa- 
tion. 


This writer and a Professor of German visited with several 
Amish families, and the professor had great difficulty communicat- 
ing with them. The large majority of Amish people today have, at 
best, only a reading acquaintances with High German. Even in 
worship services many preachers go off from High German into the 
dialect. 


The third language the Amish speak is English, which is used 
only when the occasion demands it. Because of the frequent im- 
proper use of English, the Amish have created the impression that 
they are ignorant. 


The Amish of southeastern Pennsylvania had little use of 
English until in recent years, when it was required in elementary 
schools. Earlier, the dialect was often used in the classroom, but 
now some schools forbid its use in the school building and on the 
playground. 


In the past, Amish and non-Amish alike almost always spoke 
the dialect, but today the dialect is seldom taught to non-Amish chil- 
dren. In the future, with expanding suburbanization, the presence 
of increasing numbers of non-dialect speaking residents will prob- 
ably create an atmosphere in which the dialect will be less functional 
and more unwelcome. 


~ 


Organizations and Clubs 


Urban people moving to the rural countryside often bring with 
them their tendency to join clubs of various kinds. Although the 
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Amish have been against members joining organizations and clubs, 
there will probably be increased pressure put on parents by children 
to be allowed to join in the various extracurricular school activities 
and organizations that are being established at an increasing rate. 


More Scout troops, Campfire Girl groups and similar organ- 
izations are being established in rural neighborhoods, and they will 
be a temptation for some Amish young people. Seventh and eighth 
grade Amish pupils have indicated a desire to belong to clubs, even 
though it is against the church rules. 


In several ways the old pattern of isolation is already breaking 
down. With the increased density of population, more associations 
will probably develop to bring the Amish out of their isolation. 


In recent years, for the first time, Amishmen have joined in 
competitive games with the non-Amish. On one occasion over 
1,000 persons attended a donkey baseball game, to see a team of 
Amishmen be defeated by the firemen by a 4-3 score. The game 
was promoted in order to obtain funds to purchase equipment for 
the Bareville Fire Company, but it is one example of how the wall 
of isolation is gradually coming down. 


Traffic Problems 


Evidence that the rapidly expanding suburbs are invading the 
Amish area include such interesting announcements as one made 
by the manager of the new Sears, Roebuck and Company suburban 
shopping center in Lancaster. He assured the Amish that six or 
eight hitching posts would be installed for their use in the parking 
lot. From Millersburg, Ohio, another sect settlement area, comes a 
report announcing that hitching posts would be replaced by parking 
meters in a zone previously reserved for buggies. 


A far more important indication of suburbanization is the con- 
gested traffic and the growing number of accidents involving auto- 
mobiles and buggies. Rural roads are becoming more congested 
than ever before, with the result that every few days an accident 
involving an Amish buggy is recorded. 
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Buggies are difficult to see at night, and drivers often come 
upon them before there is sufficient time to slow down. It is also 
difficult to calculate the speed of a horse-and-buggy, and motorists 
often misjudge the distance from these slow moving vehicles. The 
great majority of accidents involve automobiles ramming into the 
rear of a horse-drawn carriage. 


Captain Benjamin O. Lichty, commander of Troop B of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, has claimed that although owners of 
buggies are required by law to have one or more lamps burning on 
them, some Amishmen extinguish the lamps in order to save the 
batteries. The Amish have been urged to use reflective strips of ma- 
terial on their vehicles. Although many buggies now have these 
safety strips, some Amish have considered them to be too decorative 
and worldly, because they are a bright color. 


Amish and non-Amish agree that the increase of automobile 
travel in and around the Amish section has created a greater risk 
for the Amish and Old Order Mennonites who still travel by horse- 
and-buggy. Some Amish people have become reconciled to the 
danger and avoid all travel after dark in order to avoid an accident. 


Tourism 


In addition to suburbanization and population pressure that has 
made the Amish desire for isolation almost impossible, there has 
been the recent rise of the tourist trade. Tourists represent a new 
element to the increased traffic congestion of the Amish countryside, 
which represents a major invasion of Amish privacy and isolation. 


In 1957, when a survey was made of the tourists visiting Lan- 
caster County, it was found that almost all came to see the Amish. 
Since 1950, the number of tourists has increased by leaps and 
bounds, particularly after it was recognized that the Amish were 
the major attraction. Businessmen in the motel, hotel, and restau- 
rant trade have joined together to promote the area through syste- 


matic publicity. 


>) 


An Amishman aired his opinion of the situation when he said, 
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“Some of the businessmen of the Lancaster and Intercourse area 
advertised Lancaster County and its plain people so strenuously 
that it is not even pleasant to drive on Route 340 with horse or car 
over the weekends. [A time when Amish travel the most.] Tourists 
come streaming to Intercourse by the hundreds and the first thing 
they do when they see an Amishman is to snap his picture. But 
you cannot blame the tourists for that. Its the fellow that does the 
advertising. Anyway, Intercourse is not the nice quiet village it 
used to be.” 


The Wall Street Journal?®® published an article on what they 
called the “Countryside Clash” and the “invasion of commercialism 
on Amish Land.” They reported the impact of commercialism on 
the Amish by claiming that although many sect members turn their 
backs on the snapshot taking tourists, some Amish youths make 
offers such as, “Let you take my picture if you'll give me a dime.” 


Certainly the commercialization of the Amish is one of the 
most significant recent developments the sect has had to face. For 
the past decade the number of tourists has increased each year and 
they are probably a greater influence on the area than any other 
single factor. Tourists often travel great distances for the sole pur- 
pose of “seeing the Amish people” and they do not intend to be 
denied. Some guides have established working agreements at a few 
Amish farms where they take customers and show them around, 
and some bus tours have similar arrangements and follow a regular 
route. There is evidence that at least some Amish are reaping 
some benefits from the tourist trade. The thousands of motorists 
who purchase any one of the numerous tour maps and booklets are 
apt to stop at any Amish-operated farm or business. In this respect 
they invade Amish privacy more than the guided bus tours which 
are usually organized after a working understanding between the 
tour company and the Amish owner has been established. 


Advantages of Population Congestion 


In spite of the numerous disadvantages created by the gradual 


259Lamar S. Mackay, “Countryside Clash,” The Wall Street Journal, 
LVII #25, p. 1. 
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urbanization and suburbanization of the section where Amish people 
reside, there are also some latent values. 


While Amish farms have remained small and have not kept up 
with the national trend of increased acreage, the geographic loca- 
tion of the Amish settlement is advantageous in several respects. 
Nearby urban markets are expanding in terms of human needs 
created by the increased population, and the Amish are strategically 
located to sell products to these markets at good prices. 


The local Lancaster population represents a growing source of 
demand for the retail sale of fresh vegetables. The Harrisburg and 
Reading metropolitan districts are also expanding, and both offer a 
good market only a short trucking distance away. Dairy companies 
serving more distant urban districts already have contracts for fluid 
milk with some Amish farmers. The Philadelphia-Camden and the 
Baltimore-Washington markets consist of several millions of people 
and their demands have been rapidly increasing. Within recent 
years, milk produced on Amish farms has found a market in such 
geographically diverse areas as Northern New Jersey and New 
York, as well as in eastern West Virginia and northern Virginia. 
Amish-made Swiss cheese has an even wider market, as do eggs and 
poultry products. 


The Amish probably could not survive on small farms, if they 
were not located near population centers that create heavy demand 
urban markets. 


Quite a few Amish families take advantage of the several 
farmers markets in which some urban customers purchase many of 
their weekly food needs. Several Amish people “tend a stand’ at 
one or more markets in Lancaster, Reading, Ephrata and other 
towns and cities, where they sell home-produced items direct to the 
retail customer. Obviously they make more money, because this 
avoids the profits and costs of middlemen.. Some families turn 
farm products into even greater income-producing items by process- 
ing them into ready-to-eat specialties. Cup cheese, home-churned 
butter, preserves such as jellies and jams, and relishes of various 
kinds are popular products made in Amish kitchens and sold at 
Amish market stands. Some sell meats and poultry, as well as 
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scrapple, sausage, liverwurst and other prepared items. Amish 
women sometimes bake bread, cookies and pies and some even make 
candy and potato chips to sell at market. 


The returns must be worth the efforts involved, because Amish 
people from Pennsylvania have “tended market” at such distant 
places as Collingswood and Eatontown, New Jersey, and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, where large urban populations welcome the oppor- 
tunity to purchase farm-fresh products from people known as 
superior farmers. This is another latent value of the publicity the 
Amish have been given — they are better known and can probably 
get even higher prices as compared to other farmers who are less 
quaint and unique. 


The Amish farm family, being unique, gains a decided advant- 
age from the urban market. With all members of the family de- 
voted to the work of the farm, they are often able to turn a simple 
product grown or raised on the farm into a finished ready-to-use 
item, right in their own household. Instead of receiving the returns 
on the value of a raw product, they gain the returns of the typical 
farmer, plus the value of the services and functions of a middle- 
man, and the income from the labor used in producing a final ready- 
to-use product, as well as the returns from the final retail sale. In 
the hands of an Amish family, a peck of cucumbers can be trans- 
formed into jars of bread and butter pickles and sold for twenty 
times more than the value of fresh cucumbers sold in season. 


With increased urban demand for everything “instant,” the 
Amish have the ability and the potential market to transform rela- 
tively small amounts of raw farm products into cash returns that 
are many times more than the normal amount of return that could 
be expected from the raw products of a small farm. By turning 
raw products into ready-to-eat items, which the public increasingly 
desires, the ever-increasing local population will offer an insatiable 
market for the Amish. 


Although tourism and suburbanization might create some al- 
most insurmountable problems for the Amish, the sect should also 
recognize that some economic advantages accompany the problems. 
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CHAPTER 22 
Public Hostility Towards the Amish 


fa N spite of the numerous articles 
in popular magazines which de- 
pict the Amish as living in a 
situation of virtual “utopia” and 
the portrayal of their unique 
culture as a living experience of 
“peace and plenty,’ there are 
quite a few non-Amish people 
who resent the attitude and be- 
havior of sect members. 


It cannot be denied that the 
Amish, as a group, have many 
admirers. Some of these are 
people who actually know little 
about them except the popularly 
publicized characteristics; others are those who romanticize them 
because of their own desire to escape the complexities of modern 
life, and still others are people who have lived near and around 
them and have faith and confidence in them as a God-fearing and 
sincere people. However, it cannot be denied that the Amish also 
must cope with some people who have varying degrees of negative 
feelings toward them. These feelings seem to range from overt 
hostility to disgust and general annoyance. 


<- 


There are still other people who are influenced by the Amish 
because they see in the sect a means to promote their own welfare. 
Such people treat the Amish with “kid gloves,’ because they hope 
to maintain some degree of cooperation from them in order to pro- 
mote a motel, restaurant, gift shop or some other enterprise in 
which they have an interest. These people usually try to conform 
to Amish demands, and fear any form of annoyance that the Amish 
indicate. At the same time, they attempt to increase the tourist 
trade which results in an invasion of the Amish sect’s desire for 
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isolation from the world. People who appear to be publicly con- 
cerned about the “welfare” of the sect often tell others that they 
think it is wrong to take pictures of the Amish when it is against 
their religion. In businesses owned and operated by some of these 
very people, one can usually find racks of picture post cards depict- 
ing the Amish and color slide display units with hundreds of differ- 
ent Amish photographs for sale. 


Certainly the Amish are accepted with mixed feelings — hos- 
tility, affection and also as a means to a materialistic end. 


Dual Community 


The reasons for the hostility that is shown toward the sect by 
some non-Amish residents are numerous. The reason a specific 
individual may feél annoyed or hostile often depends upon his own 
values and a belief that the sect hinders him from attaining his own 
desired ends. 


Some residents of communities where Amish and non-Amish 
are mixed consider them to be two Separate ones, with the Amish 
representing a community of their own and the non-Amish a dis- 
tinct and separate one. Indications of this feeling are reflected in 
remarks such as those made by a non-Amish woman who said, “We 
try to get along with them, but just don’t socialize with them ; they 
are like a different village in the same place.” She added, “when 
we get together, they are not a part of it, as they are ‘different’ and 
do not fit in our circle.” A non-Amish minister said, “They are a 
different community from ours.” The most significant indication of 
the separation of people in the community is the fact that non- 
Amish people refer to the Amish as “they” and to their own group 
as “we.” 


Community Friction 


Since the Amish and non-Amish people who are living together 
in the same geographical area represent two separate communities 
of culture and interest, it cannot be assumed that such a pluralisnr 
exists without friction. Some of the non-Amish people gain certain 
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advantages from the presence of the Amish, while the Amish people 
also gain certain advantages by having non-Amish neighbors. For 
example, the non-Amish assist the Amish in various ways, ranging 
from offering trucking and taxi services to the sales of commodities 
which boost their own economy and also supply a sect need. The 
Amish also gain the occasional use of facilities that are normally 
forbidden them by their religion. They might use a non-Amish 
neighbor’s telephone or ask for a ride into town in the car. 


However, some people do not benefit at all from the presence 
of the Amish. These residents are the ones who are most likely to 
resent Amish interference with their own objectives because they 
consider the sect to be negative and as deterrents to what they feel 
is progress. 


Types of Friction 


A young non-Amish boy indicated such a feeling when, in dis- 
cussing the facilities of the area, he said, “There’s nuthin’ to do 
around this place, no playground, no ball field, no place for swim- 
min’ — even the carnival will be lousy, ’cause the Amish don’t like 
it and we can’t have all the wheels and real things. That’s the way 
it always is.” 


Rural fire companies often hold carnivals and fairs in order to 
finance the purchase of firefighting equipment and for building or 
operating funds. In the heart of the Amish section such activities 
are sharply curtailed. The local fire companies do recognize that 
the Amish make very good financial contributions to fire companies 
when new equipment is needed, and they certainly do not complain 
about this, but volunteer fire companies are more than protective 
agencies. They usually play an important role in the social and 
recreational affairs of a small community, and the Amish only sup- 
port them for functions related to fighting fires. One member of a 
volunteer fire company complained about this, saying, “We don’t 
have no beer hall attached to the fire house like the others do.” 


There are numerous indications that the presence of Amish, in 
numbers, has had an effect on the non-Amish portion of the com- 
munity. It is in these situations that hostility develops. 
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For example, an Amish bishop complained to the non-Amish 
directors about the modern inside toilet facilities in the public 
schools. The non-Amish, on the other hand, seek more modern 
conditions for their school children and resent the necessity for con- 
formity to Amish demands. Television and radio are in popular 
use in many schools, but since the Amish resent these devices they 
are not used in some schools, with the result that the non-Amish 
parents feel that their children are not getting the best. Naturally 
they blame this on the sect. 


Even the use of certain textbooks has been questioned by the 
Amish. One school director was annoyed when an Amish parent 
came to object to a book because the principle of evolution ap- 
peared in it. 


Some school activities are criticized and the sports program is 
often ridiculed by the Amish, who make such comments as “I hear 
them yelling and shouting and practicing cheers. They could get 
just as good exercise by doing farm work and they can yell at the 
team [horses] if they need their voices strengthened.” Practices 
which focus pupil attention on holidays are also criticized. One 
Amishman was annoyed by the decorations at Christmas; he said, 
“Christ, not Santa Claus, should be taught.” Another complained 
about the paper cut-out decorations in the school windows near 
Halloween. At the Amish parochial school at Halloween attention 
was focused on hallowed: 


Not witches, but Christ 

Not spooks or goblins, but the Holy Spirit 

Not fairy tales, but the Bible 

Not begging, but giving 

Not adornment with masks, but with a meek and quiet spirit 
Not destruction, but construction 

Not thrills but joy 

Not jack-o-lanterns, but the light of Christ. 


Non-Amish people frequently believe that the Amish are de- 
structive to community progress. They resent the sect because they 
feel that the Amish consider themselves “saved” while they are 
“lost,” and this is annoying to many church-going non-Amish resi- 
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dents. This resentment motivates some people to continually point 
out discrepancies in Amish practices, some of which have now be- 
come quite well known. 


Hostile Stories 


Indications of hostility can be found from an analysis of stories 
told about the Amish. The sect is portrayed as a group of hypo- 
crites in stories about members who go to the movies when they 
visit the city; watch television at a local store or in a non-Amish 
neighbor’s house; or when they use the telephone or seek an auto- 
mobile ride. Such reports focus on the difference between Amish 
beliefs and their actual practices. 


Another popular source of animosity stems from the wide- 
spread belief that the Amish are wealthy, but at the same time 
stingy or miserly. The story is told of the Amish couple who went 
to purchase a $30,000 property. The Amishman emptied out a milk 
container of money and he and his wife counted it in front of the 
lawyer. Finally, he looked up and said, “Mother, there is only 
$21,000 in this can, we brought the wrong one. Go get another 
eat 


The writer has heard this story in several different states, and 
in each place the story is told as the truth. (Only the time, place, 
amount of money and the kind of container varies). The belief that 
the Amish are “rich” people is erroneous, but it has created some 
problems for them; for example, an Olio family suffered the loss 
of a member who was murdered during the robbery of their farm. 


Actually, many Amish people eke out a rather meager exist- 
ence, while some seemingly successful farm operators are barely 
solvent. Because so many people believe the Amish practice a 
pay-as-they-go economy, they assume the farm is owned free-and- 
clear. In reality, many Amish farmers have big mortgages or farm 
loans. A few years ago one Amish farmer filed a bankruptcy peti- 
tion in which he listed liabilities of over $150,000. Certainly the 
mass of Amish people are not rich by the usual standards of wealth, 
or by standard-of-living measurements. 
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Some resentment has resulted from the Amish stand against 
participation in war activities. Some people feel they should “fight 
for freedom” because they have enjoyed so much of it in this coun- 
try, particularly after the many years of persecution in Europe. Be- 
cause non-Amish citizens believe they are rich, it has been felt that 
the Amish should at least buy War Bonds. 


Stories are told that portray sect members as cunning and de- 
vious. Reports of Amishmen selling spotted and spoiled farm prod- 
ucts by placing them in the bottom of the basket with choice prod- 


ucts on top have been numerous. Other stories have claimed that. 


the Amish soak chickens in water to make them weigh heavy at 
market, or that they water the milk. One woman told how Amish 
women use saffron to make the cookies they sell at market look 
buttery, when they are actually made with lard. 


Stories of their slyness are capped off with the one about the 
Amishman who placed several hundred-pound sacks of sugar on 
his kitchen table before going before the Rationing Board during 
World War II. He then made a plea for more sugar rationing 
coupons, saying, “We are low on sugar, all we have is on the table.” 


Other stories claim that Amish will cheat. The report that 
farmers often “water” the tobacco crop so it will weigh heavy and 
bring a higher price when they take it to the warehouse is denied 
by non-Amish tobacco buyers. The men who should know best 
have faith and confidence in the word of an Amishman. 


It has been claimed that the distinct garb of the sect takes 
non-Amish customers off their guard. The plain clothes are asso- 
ciated with strict religious Principles and customers feel confident 
of honest dealing. It is claimed that various Amish have used this 
to their advantage. A story is told about an Amishman who sold 
an unworthy product, which portrays this. When the man returned, 
the Amishman thought he came to complain, but was astonished 
when the man he cheated merely said, “If you could lend me your 
hat and suit, I’ll be able to sell that stuff to somebody else!” 


A more recent story that no serious person could possibly credit 
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to reality is about four Amish brothers who agreed to place $100 
in the coffin of the first one among them who died. After Jake 
passed away, when the coffin lid was about to be closed at the end 
of the funeral services, Sammy walked up and placed a hundred 
dollar bill in the coffin; Isaac followed, and put two fifty dollar 
bills inside. Then Aaron walked up, took out his checkbook and 
wrote a check for $300, placed it in the coffin and took out the two 
hundred dollars as change. Turning to the undertaker, he said, 
“Now screw that lid on good and tight.” 


Crimes Against the Amish 


In spite of the sect’s strictness in religious principle and in 
their simplicity of life, some people portray them as stingy, ignor- 
ant, unpatriotic, clannish, cunning, evasive and hypocritical people 
who are not to be trusted. As a result of such hostility, the Amish 
have been plagued by persons who have committed various pranks, 
schemes, violence, vandalism, frauds, murder and other crimes 
against them. 


Several years ago a number of Amish farmers purchased seed 
and equipment from a “salesman” who offered them a low price 
for cash and quantity purchases. When time came for delivery, 
the goods did not arrive and the Amishmen lost their money. After 
several non-Amish people reported the crime to the police, the 
swindlers were eventually found in Florida and prosecuted. Most 
of their victims were Amish. : 


When several men contacted farmers, offering to buy corn at 
a price above the average, four Amishmen became victims. After 
the corn was transported to another county, it was resold, but the 
producers were never paid. Three non-Amish victims initiated the 
prosecution of the criminals. 


About $700 worth of laying hens were stolen from an Amish 
farmer near Gap, Pennsylvania. Somehow the thief managed to 
take 350 chickens without being observed in the act. Other Amish 
farmers have experienced similar losses, although not usually so 
extensive. 
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Some frauds are never reported, because the victims do not 
know they were cheated. Take for example the Amish who were 
visited by a pot and pan salesman. Representing a company in 
Chicago, he demonstrated his wares and showed them how their 
own kitchen utensils were injurious to their health. He placed his 
fingers in alum and filled the pans with water, placing his finger 
tips in the old pans but not in the ones he was attempting to sell. 
When he had them taste the water, there was a difference. The old 
pans, he claimed, gave the water a bitter taste. One Amish family 
bought $115 worth of his utensils and threw their old kitchen equip- 
ment away. Comparable utensils could have been purchased for 
between $30 and $40 in most department stores. 


Another salesman offering kitchen utensils gave Amish people a 
turn-in on their old equipment. He gave them 40 per cent discount 
from the listed price as the “turn-in value” on their old pots and 
pans. The list price was marked up to cover the cost of his so- 
called turn-in discount. Actually the turn-in was only a sales pitch. 
One Amish family proudly told this writer about making a “won- 
derful purchase,’ but they just couldn’t understand why the com- 
pany never came to pick up the old pots and pans as the salesman 
said they would. The Amish housewife naively remarked that she 
didn’t know what to do with them, because “they ain’t ourn any- 
more.” Stories of this type remind one of the tales that compare 
the “city slickers” with the “country bumpkins.” 


A popular pastime for some teenagers is to try to scare a 
horse that is pulling an Amish carriage. This is sometimes done 
by starting to pass the buggy on the highway, and just when the 
car’s rear wheels get even with the horse the driver steps heavy on 
the accelerator, trying to spin the rear wheels, and making a loud 
sound which somtimes frightens the horse. Others drive by at high 
speed, barely missing the buggy, and blowing the horn just as they 
pass the horse. More than one horse has bolted and run away with 
the buggy or has broken loose from the Carriage. 


One eighteen-year-old non-Amish driver learned a lesson when 
he was trying to frighten a horse. Somehow he missed a curve in 
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the road and ended up in a creek with his car. Not only did the 
driver need to be hospitalized, but there was $400 in damage to the 
car. 


A twenty-year-old youth was given a prison term for smash- 
ing five Amish wagons in one evening. Together with three other 
young men, he went to the Amish section and stole five buggies 
from Amish farms. Two of the youths would then get inside the 
trunk of their car and hold the tongue of the buggy while the car 
accelerated to a high: speed, after which they would release the 


buggy. 


Some wagons came to an abrupt halt in a ditch and were 
severely damaged. When it is considered that buggies cost any- 
where from $300 to $600, the damage against property during one 
evening of this sort can be considerable. 


The same youth had been arrested previously for throwing 
lighted firecrackers into Amish buggies while driving past them on 
the highway. 


One evening in September 1956, an Amish family including a 
husband, wife and two children were driving in their buggy when 
the window was shattered. Flying glass cut the wife’s hand. Police 
reported that the glass was shattered by a missile fired from an air 
rifle. It was one of several such incidents reported in the last few 
years. 


lL 


Vandalism 


A twenty-year-old Mennonite youth was brought before the 
court on charges described by the District Attorney of Lancaster as 
“One of the most malicious acts that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of this office.” The youth and three other young men were 
charged with the following activities, which took place on a Christ- 
mas night and the night after, and the young men pleaded guilty to 
these charges: 


They turned loose a herd of forty cows. 


They damaged an outside telephone booth used by the 
Amish. 
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They burned the cornstalks on an Amish farm. 

They damaged an Amish one-room school. 

They damaged the lawns and shrubbery by driving an auto- 
mobile over them. 


These four young men were reported to have been among a 
group that had been chasing Amish horses and buggies and forcing 
them off the roads with their cars. 


One act of cruelty involved a horse that was taken from an 
Amish farm. It was tied to the back of a car and hauled several 
miles into the Welsh Mountains. After the horse collapsed it was 
dragged along the highway before being released. Good horses are 
not only expensive, but they are the Amish means of transport, and 
most Amish people take exceptionally good care of them. 


Some non-Amish teenagers feel that crimes against the Amish 
will go unpunished because the people are defenseless. They con- 
clude that, because the Amish drive slow-moving buggies, anyone in 
an automobile cannot be followed. In acts of vandalism on Amish 
farms, they reason that because the sect members lack telephone 
facilities, they will not be able to get help from the police imme- 
diately. If somehow they are caught, they think the Amish will 
not prosecute them because of their religious beliefs. 


In recent years the number of crimes against the Amish has 
increased. A one-room school in the heart of the Amish section 
was burned, and in another settlement two boys riding in their 
buggy were halted at gunpoint and robbed. Numerous minor in- 
cidents have also occurred. 


Amish elders must eventually face this increasing problem, 
some of which can be attributed to hostility toward the sect and 
some to the general rise of delinquency among the non-Amish. The 
policy of isolation and separation is not good enough when a group 
is living amidst a mixed and growing population. The Amish are 
not physically isolated anymore and harrassment is an unpleasant 
reality which cannot be ignored. 


4 
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CHAPTER 23 
Amish Leadership 


popes ODAY as never before in the 
4 history of the sect in America, 
the Amish are facing more di- 
verse and critical problems: 
The public education expansion 
and consolidation; the threat 
to the family farm; urbaniza- 
tion and suburbanization; the 
decentralization of industry; 
and the expanding population. 
Along with these changes there 
has been the ever-increasing 
complexity of our social sys- 
tem, with the varying levels of 
government playing a growing 
role in the lives of individuals. In addition, the expanding tourist 
trade is threatening the privacy and isolation which the Amish have 
sought as a part of their religion. 


The unique and numerous problems the sect faces create the 
need for leadership which will bring realistic solutions. Otherwise 
the sect probably will not survive without drastic changes. 


Social Status 


Although the Amish people often claim they are all equal to 
one another, anthropologists consider social stratification to be a 
characteristic that is universal to all social systems. Obviously, the 
extent and degree of stratification varies among the different so- 
cieties of the world. The Amish have relatively little social strati- 
fication, but it does exist. 


When an Amishman claims that all brethren are equal, he most 
likely means equal in the eyes of God, and equal in their power in 
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church matters, but on reflection he will agree that economic status, 
authority, prestige and esteem are not equally divided among mem- 
bers of the sect. He will quickly agree that the bishop is the most 
powerful person in his district, and that the ministers and deacons 
have more authority than do members. He will recognize and be- 
lieve that such an arrangement is understandable and necessary. 


Nevertheless, indications of differential status among the Amish 
are not obvious. For example, church officials are not given special 
recognition by the use of titles, and sect members do not address 
them as “Bishop” or “Reverend” as is done in many denominations. 
An Amish minister is addressed by his first name or nickname. 
Amish people do not say “Good morning, Reverend Fisher,” but 
more likely “Good morning, Samuel” or “Brother Sam.” This does 
not mean, however, that he is not held in high esteem. 


The most obvious indication of differential social status among 
Amish males is the beard. Although a beard should be grown after 
a male becomes a member of the church, in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania they wait until their wedding before they begin to grow 
chin whiskers. A new sprouting beard is a symbol of a recent mar- 
riage.*®° It is also the sign of a new status in the group, separating 
the man from the unmarried. Because the family is a central theme, 
the distinction between married and single status is significant. 
Females who do not marry are distinguishable by their dress. Un- 
married women, regardless of age, wear white aprons over their 
dresses, but the aprons worn by married women are either black or 
the same color as their dresses. ? 


Status and role are sometimes indicated among males by the style 
of headgear they wear. According to one of the largest manufac- 
turers of headgear for the plain people, the black broad-brimmed 
hat that is the hallmark of an Amishman actually is made in five 
styles. 


- 


The young Amish boy wears a black broad-brim at about age 


260See Appendix. Throughout this work, reference is made to Amish 
practices in southeastern Pennsylvania. However, differences exist in some 
practices among the Amish in various states and settlements, and also in 
different church districts in the settlements under analysis. 
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two, when he puts on his first pair of long pants. This hat is 
usually made size 64, although too large, it is made to fit by placing 
bands of paper or cloth inside the leather sweat-band. This hat has 
a 8% inch brim and a 2% inch crown. Several years later, when 
it is time for a larger sized hat, the new hat has a higher crown 
and a wider brim. 


When a young man sets a date for his wedding, he might order 
a “telescopic” or “wedding hat” which is worn for several years and 
denotes his newly married state. This hat has a “pork pie” style 
crown and is easily observed as unique to the other hats because of 
the crown. 


When an Amishman reaches mid-life he might wear the 
“srandfather’s” hat which has a four-inch crown and a four-inch 
brim. 


Amish ministers frequently wear a “stovepipe” hat, which has 
a slightly rounded crown 4% inches high and a brim 3% inches 
wide. Another distinguishable hat is the “bishop” hat, which the 
manufacturer considers to be “different from all others.” Robert 
McLoud, the junior member of McLoud & Son, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, said, “This hat has a 4¥%2 inch crown — the crown is 
slightly rounded, while the others are flat — and the brim is four 
inches wide, has a half-inch curl in the front, which the others 
don’t have.’’2*1 : 


Although all Amishmen wear the black broad-brim hat, there 
are special styles which are symbols of special status within the 
group. These differences involve significant status positions in the 
Amish society, such as marriage, grandfather, or bishop. It is in- 
teresting that these different styles refer to either family status or 
religious authority. 


The writer feels quite certain that there is actually very little 
meaning associated with the various hat styles used by the Amish. 
Most Amish people are probably unconscious of the differences. 
Certainly sect members do not need to use special hats as a means 
of identification of differential status — usually they know each 
other well enough to make this unnecessary. On the other hand, 


261“Hat is Hallmark,” Reading Eagle, June 29, 1952, p. 40. 
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it cannot be overlooked that differences in hat styles do exist and 
they were not “created” by the manufacturer as a special style, but 
rather on “demand.” 


As far as it can be determined, there are no exact rules about 
hat styles that apply to all Amish people. Certainly an Amishman 
will not abandon a “stovepipe’” hat because he has become a grand- 
father; being thrifty people, they will either wear garments and 
headgear to exhaustion or hand them down to another member of 
the family for further use. 


Farm Sige 


According to Loomis and Beegle, the chief elements from 
which status is gained among the Amish are conformity to the 
sacred mores of the group, success in farming, hard work and thrift, 
and cooperation in family activities.2°* One wonders to what extent 
these elements apply today to the Amish of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania? 


An Amishman who has a large sized farm is often looked up 
to as a superior farmer. Although by Amish standards a large farm 
is smaller than the average size farm in the nation, an Amishman 
with a hundred acres or more is looked up to, and such a farm in 
Lancaster County would be worth nearly $100,000. Among the 
Amish money per se would not necessarily put a man in high stand- 
ing, but land is highly cherished, and the two factors can be equated. 


Because “tilling the soil” is regarded as honest, hard work, a 
farmer can gain considerable prestige by long hours of labor, and 
by keeping the farm “up” regardless of its size. When fences are 
kept in good repair, barns and stable clean, and production per acre 
is high, the farmer is considered to be worthy and hard-working. 
It is predicted that such a person eventually will have a large farm. 

A non-Amish minister living near Amish neighbors said, “They 
think that if a fellow has a large farm he has been blessed by God.” 
The idea that success in farming is evidence of God’s recognition. 


262Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, op. cit., p. 12. 
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of the farmer is common. It implies that the successful farmer is 
also properly conformant to the prescribed religious code. 


Family Size 


Another way to gain the esteem of fellow sect members is to 
be the head of a large family. To have ten or more children is 
looked upon as being blessed. Some of the leading church officials 
have had very large families. Bishop Samuel Stoltzfus had 16 chil- 
dren and at his death left 274 direct descendants. 


Because Amish couples want children, those who have none or 
have only one or two are sometimes sensitive about their small 
families. An Amishman who married within a few months of his 
identical twin brother was very annoyed when his brother had four 
children after four years of marriage and he only had three. He 
said, “At the rate he’s going he’ll have 16 kids before I'll have 12.” 


A childless Amish couple are sympathized with, because it is 
assumed that childlessness is a biological matter, rather than a 
choice. Nevertheless, a childless couple does not usually gain high 
esteem. 


When a male has passed the usual age of marriage and remains 
unmarried, his status comes under question. For example, when 
should he raise a beard? Should he be allowed to continue to at- 
tend the “singings’? When he is obviously a bachelor (which is 
infrequent), he grows a beard and stays away from “singings,” and 
he has little status and is without much sympathy. 


Bishop 


Some Amish people feel that a bishop has been selected by God 
twice — once when he was chosen for the ministry and again when 
he was chosen as a bishop. 


The bishop gains considerable power and authority in the 
Amish community. He is looked upon as a consultant in both 
secular and sacred matters, and in a sense as a representative of 
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God on earth. The Scripture says, “And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.”2°? Amish bishops must be 
models for the other members of the church, and strict in their ob- 
servance of the traditions and customs, as well as the religious 
practices that were handed down by the forefathers. 


The Amish who claim equality among sect members often refer 
to the equal vote of members in congregational matters as evidence. 
They say that all male members have an equal opportunity to be. 
chosen as a minister or a bishop. 


It is well known that Amish ministers are chosen by the draw- 
ing of lots. It is less well known that church members nominate 
candidates for the lot. It is therefore necessary to examine this 
procedure and consider why these particular persons are nominated. 
The point is that the lot is drawn only after the sect members have 
nominated “acceptable” candidates. The first step in the procedure 
is a selective one, involving choices made that are based on values 
held to be important. 


A township tax assessor made available to this writer material 
that indicates the probable relationship between the selection of 
religious leaders and success in farming. 


In Leacock Township, Lancaster County, of approximately 200: 
farms less than 10 per cent of them were over 65 acres in size. But 
almost 40 per cent of the large Amish-owned farms were owned 
by church officials. The church officials comprise less than 5 per 
cent of the entire Amish membership. It would seem more than 
happenstance that the number of large farms owned by church of- 
ficials was many times that of their ratio to the Amish membership. 


The tax assessor said, “The bishops and ministers have the 


biggest and nicest farms. They have the money.” He went on to 
say, “. . . I don’t know of any minister or bishop who don’t either 


263Matthew 16:10. 
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have a big farm or one that is in an exceptionally good location .. . 
This veteran township assessor couldn’t think of a single Amish 
carpenter, painter, blacksmith, or carriage maker who was a church 
official. He said, “It seems you have to be a farmer... to be im- 
portant with the Amish.” 


Another township official confirmed this view when he said, 
“The only exception I can think of among the bishops is one who 
has about 50 acres, but it is in a very good location, and besides he 
has another trade. He is a wonderful cabinet maker . . .” 


It is probable that successful farming, as evidenced by land 
holdings larger than average, is an important factor in gaining pres- 
tige, esteem and honor among the Amish. This appears to be at 
least one of the factors considered in the nomination of, men for a 
place in the lot that leads to possible church leadership. 


Bishops — Bishops 


Although bishops have similar duties and responsibilities, each 
bishop is not held in the same esteem by sect members. Some of 
them are thought to have more power and authority than others. 
This generalization can also be applied to the ministers and deacons. 

When the writer told various Amish people that he wanted to 
discuss educational problems and asked them who the three most 
important Amish leaders were, only seven different names were 
mentioned. Six were church officials and the seventh was the 
chairman of the Amish Education Committee. At that time there 
were over 100 church officials, including 13 bishops, yet only six 
were singled out as “the most important leaders to talk to.” Some 
people referred to certain bishops Saying, “eeceessccsscecesceesseeee is one of 


themmostaniporiant bishops? vores ae ee is one of the lead- 
ing ministers,” indicating a ranking. 


When church officials were asked the same question, they 
named only four different “important leaders.” These four were 
church officials who are known to be more “strict” and “old’’*4 


264The use of the word “old” refers to the strict way-of-life and a cling- 
ing to past traditions, rather than to chronological age. 
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than the others. These important leaders are consulted by other 
church officials on policy matters that often affect congregations 
which are not under their own direct authority or responsibility. 


Bishops who gain such high status and authority are usually 


elderly, and with many years of experience as a bishop, minister or 
deacon. 


Because some church officials have higher status and power 
than others, there appears to have developed, unconsciously and 
informally, a hierarchy of church officials in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. | 


Difference in Behavior by Status 


When photographs were being taken inside an Amish home, 
cameras, flash bulbs, tripods and other equipment cluttered the 
kitchen. Nothing was said when Amish visitors arrived, but later, 
when a church official came up the lane, the host asked, “Would 
you put that stuff away? I don’t want to get in any trouble over 
pictures.” 


There was a distinct difference in attitude and expectation be- 
tween fellow members, as compared to religious officials. When a 
member is “chosen” a subtle and almost imperceptible separation 
from the rest of the group is created. In some ways being a min- 
ister, deacon or bishop sets a person apart, just as with ministers in 
our total society. (For example, they are not included in the circle 
of risque story tellers. ) 


Church Officials as Leaders 


The Amish church officials play the leading role in group guid- 
ance. /\mong these officials the bishops perform the most respon- 
sible and authoritative part in determining the policies of the sect, 
both in sacred as well as in secular matters. - 


In terms of formal education, specialized training or know- 
ledge, Amish bishops are not any more qualified as leaders than are 
other members of the sect. If church leadership is to continue to 
include both secular and sacred authority and responsibility, one 
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must question whether or not the method of selecting church of- 
ficials includes sufficient selective characteristics which will result 
in the choice of leaders who will be able to realistically face the 
many secular problems that are now evident. 


The group values that seem to be included in the selection of 
nominees for the lot include a large family, success in farming and 
explicit conformity to religious regulations. One must question 
whether similar characteristics would be sought in the selection of 
secular leaders whose function would be the solution of non-re- 
ligious problems. | 


A successful farmer is not necessarily the best person to deal 
with the issues that include education, social security, or selective 
service. He may not be able to adequately advise the young men 
how to become established on farms of their own. Nor does it 
assure that he will be able to meet the necessary religious functions. 


It is of some significance that the leading Amish spokesman 
on education matters is not a church official. Nevertheless this man 
has been the leader in dealing with a major sect controversy, and the 
effort and ability he has displayed must be evaluated as outstanding. 


Certainly no one bishop could be expected to havé the varied 
ability and knowledge to solve the variety of problems which now 
confront the group. It is likely that a committee system will be 
established in the future to deal with each specific major problem, 
just as has been done with education. When the Amish finally 
come to this, the present structure of authority will be materially 
modified, separating sacred from secular functions. 


Over the past several centuries, the Amish have indicated an 
amazing tenacity to cling to past traditions and customs. This 
characteristic should be an important factor in creating the desire 
to find ways and means to perpetuate yesterday in tomorrow’s 
world. Nevertheless a powerful motivation to resist change is 
necessary, for the sect is facing more serious threats of a varied 
nature than at any time in its past history.. If the Amish are des- 
tined to survive as a simple, rural, plain people, separated from the 
world, it will probably be the result of a strong Amish leadership 
capable of creating determined followers. 


od 
ce 
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APPENDIX I 


Nomenclature Siudies 


Two separate studies, using different resources and methods, reveal a 
marked similarity in the results. Both indicate that three surnames are so 
common that they constitute nearly a half of all Amish names in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


The results of both studies are presented below; one represents an an- 
alysis of 2,611 Amish names taken from marriage records from 1890 through 
1956. The other is a study of 500 Amish marriages in Lancaster County be- 
tween July 1, 1939 and July 31, 1954. 


A STUDY OF SURNAMES 


AN ANALYSIS OF SURNAMES INVOLVED IN 500 AMISH 
FREQUENCY OF 2,611 AMISH MARRIAGES—BY FREQUENCY 
Rank Running | Rank Running 
Order Name % Total Order Name % Total 
I Stoltzfus 272 27.2 I Stoltzfus 24.9 24.9 
2 Kin 12.2 39.4 2 King 13.0 37.9 
3 Beiler 10.5 49.9 3 Beiler 11.7 49.6 
4 Fisher 9.0 58.9 4 Fisher 8.6 58.2 
5a GLapp Vids 66.4 com Papp 7.9 66.1 
6 Zook 5.1 71.5 6 Zook iy 71.8 
7 Esh 5.1 76.6 7 Esh 5.1 76.9 
8 Glick 28 29-4 8 Glick 3.3 80.2 
) Smucker 23 81.7 9. ~=Riehl 3.0 83.2 
10 ~—— Riehl 22 83.9 10 Smucker 2.8 86.0 
iid, BBlankiy) 2.2 86.1 Ir  Petersheim 2.2 88.2 
<2 Petersheim 1.9 88.0 12 Smoker 2.2 90.1 
13. Smoker 1.9 89.9 13. Blank 1.6 91.7 
14 Kauffman 1.8 Q1.7 14 Kauffman 1.4 93.1 
15 Miller 1.2 92.9 15 Lantz 1.0 94.1 
16 Lantz LI 94.0 16 Ebersole 0.7 94.8 
£7 Ebersole 0.8 94.8 17 Huyard 0.7 25:9. 
18 Allgyer 0.7 95.5 18 Dienner 0.6 90.1 
19 Yoder 2y 06.2 2 Yoder 0.6 96.7. 

Dienner 0.5 06.7 Allgyer 0.5 97.2 
Denchen Bawell, Huyard, Speicher, Miller, Swarey, Hertzer, Bontrager, 
Schrock, Swarey, Bontrager, Flaud Herschberger, Kinsinger, Renno, Spei- 


and others together constituted only cher, Schrock, Flaud and Peachy to- 
3.3%. gether constituted only 2.8%, 
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APPENDIX I 


Church Ordinances 


Throughout this work, reference has been made to specific details that are 
not always applicable to all Amish church districts in southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia or in the other Amish settlements in the various states. 


For example, in some church districts the necktie is forbidden, but in 
others a bow tie is worn; in southeastern Pennsylvania a beard is grown after 
marriage, but in some settlements it is started at the time a male joins the 
church. 


Probably the most practical way to portray some of these differences 
would be to present some of the ordinances that were adopted by the Amish 
of Pike County, Ohio, and leave it to the reader to compare some of the details. 


The following represent interesting and significant excerpts from the 
folder, Ordnung of a Christian Church, adopted in 1950. 


“Since it is the duty of the church, especially in this day and age 
to decide what is fitting and proper and also what is not fitting and proper 
for a Christian to do, (in points that are not clearly stated in the Bible), 
we have considered it needful to publish this booklet listing some rules 
and ordinances of a Christian Church, 

* * * 


“No. ornamental, bright, showy form-fitting, immodest or silk-like 
clothing of any kind. Colors such as bright red, orange, yellow and pink 
not allowed. Amish form of clothing to be followed as a general rule. 
Costly Sunday clothes to be discouraged. Dresses not shorter than half- 
way between knees and floor, nor over eight inches from floor. Longer 
advisable. Clothing in every way modest, serviceable and as simple 
as scripturally possible. Only outside pockets allowed are one on 
work oberhem or vomas and pockets on large overcoats. Dress shoes, 
if any, to be plain and black only. No high heels and pomp slippers. 
Dress socks, if any, to be black except white for foot hygiene for both 
sexes, A plain, unshowy suspender without buckles. 


“Hat to be black with no less than 3-inch brim and not extremely 
high in crown. No stylish impressions in any hat. No pressed trousers. 
No sweaters. 


“Prayer covering to be simple, and made to fit head. Should cover 
all the hair as nearly as possible and is to be worn wherever possible. 
Pleating of caps to be discouraged. No silk ribbons.. Young children 
to dress according to the Word as well as parents. No pink or fancy 
baby blankets or caps. 


“Women to wear shawls, bonnets, and capes in public. Aprons to 
be worn at all times. No adorning of hair among either sex such as 
parting of hair among men and curling or waving among women. 


“A full beard should be worn among men and boys before baptism 
if possible. No shingled hair. Length at least halfway below top of ears, 


“No decorations of any kind in buildings inside or out. No fancy 
yard fences. Linoleum, oilcloth, shelf and wall paper to be plain and 
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unshowy. Overstuffed furniture or any luxury items forbidden. No 
doilies or napkins. No large mirrors, fancy glassware, statues or wall 
pictures for decorations. 

“No embroidery work of any kind. Curtains either dark green 
rollers or black cloth. No boughten dolls. 


“No bottle gas or high line electrical appliances. 
“Stoves should be black if bought new. 


“Weddings should be simple and without decorations. Names not 
attached to gifts. 


“No ornaments on buggies or harness. 


_._ Lractors to be used only for such things that can hardly be done 
with horses. Only either stationary engines or tractors with steel tires 
allowed. No airfilled rubber tires. 


“Farming and related occupations to be encouraged. Working in 
cities or factories not permissible. Boys and girls working out away 
from home for world people forbidden except in emergencies. 


_ “Worldly amusements as radios, card playing, party games, movies, 
fairs, etc., forbidden. Reading, singing, tract distribution, Bible games, 
relief work, giving of tithes, etc., are encouraged. 


“Musical instruments or different voice singing not permissible. No 
dirty, silly talking or sex teasing of children. 


“Usury forbidden in most instances. No government benefit pay- 
ments or partnership in harmful associations. No insurance. No photo- 
graphs. 

“No buying or selling of anything on Sunday. It should be kept 
according to the principles of the Sabbath. Worship of some kind 
every Sunday. ) 

“Women should spend time in doing good or reading God’s Word 
instead of taking care of canaries, goldfish or house flowers. 


“Church confession is to be made if practical where transgression 
was made. If not, a written request of forgiveness should be made to 
said church. All manifest sins to be openly confessed before church 
before being allowed to commune. I Tim. 5, 20. A period of time re- 
quired before taking new members into full fellowship. 


“Because of a great falling away from sound doctrine, we do not 
care to fellowship, that is hold communion, with any churches that allow 
or uphold any unfruitful works of darkness such as worldliness, fash- 
ionable attire, bed-courtship, habitual smoking or drinking, old wives 
fables, non-assurance of salvation, anti-missionary zeal or anything con- 
trary to sound doctrine.... 


ORDNUNG REASONS 


“Because the Bible does not specify a certain mode of dress, some 
people seem to think the church does not have the right to say what we 
should wear. But let us not forget that neither does the word of God 
in a specific way say that infant baptism is wrong, yet our forefathers 
were willing to give their lives rather than practice it. Neither is specific 
mention made of gambling, movies, radios, bed-courtship, etc., yet we 
believe they are wrong. 

sis | Huts, 1% 

“Webster’s definition of luxury is the free indulgence in food and 

liquor, dress or equipage. Living in luxury is condemned... Is it not 
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to be feared that having costly modern machinery, furniture, auto, elec- 
tricity, etc., would come into that class? 

“To have all these things a person usually has to invest much money 
that might well be used otherwise. It can also cause people to go into 
debt deeper. Those with tractors usually farm more land, sometimes 
taking it away from poor people. 


“Following certain rules regarding suspenders, window curtains, 
clothing, etc., does not mean that any church having any different rules 
regarding these items is necessarily wrong. We believe it is the right 
and the duty of our church to observe any restrictions that would help 
to keep its members from being tempted so much to buy or wear fash- 
ionable clothes or to be found in places of worldly amusements, etc. 


“Take, for example, window curtains. We have no doubt that the 
two kinds mentioned are sufficient and also scriptural and do not give 
an appearance of decorations. But that is not saying that churches 
having other curtains are wrong provided they are plain. But any lace, 
fancy or showy curtain is wrong anywhere. 


“As to buckle suspenders, we do not believe they violate any scrip- 
ture if they can be had strictly plain. But as plain ones are oftimes 
hard to get and oftimes those that are bought are not plain, we believe 
it would be better to use the others. i 

“From what the old testament says about the beard .. . it is evident 
that it was considered a shame for a man to be without a beard and 
that a full beard was worn. And why should we now be ashamed to 
look as God created us if He created us in His image? ... So if we 
change the image in which we were created, doesn’t it look as if we 
were not satisfied with the way God created us? 

“As to the length of hair, if we stop to look how we are created, 
hair on the head grows out profusely perhaps a little over halfway be- 
low the top of the ears. We have scripture that we shall not wear them 
long like woman, therefore it appears the above length would be having 
them as God intended . . . Furthermore, there are no two sets of rules 
given for members of the church, so if it is necessary to wear a beard 
upon marriage, it is also necessary on baptism. 


“Jesus said the world hates Him because he testifies that its works 
are evil. Therefore if we testify that it is wrong to do unnecessary 
work on Sunday as we believe it is to pick up milk and take care of it 
on Sunday, and at the same time would be a cause of them picking it 
up and taking care of it, would this be consistent? 

“The foregoing ordinances are considered the nearest scriptural 
under present day conditions, but should not be considered unchangeable, 
as different circumstances may require different regulations. 


“There could much more be written but to explain everything in 
detail would require several books. We hope everyone who reads this 
will be willing to live up to the enlightenment he has and also realize 
that no person or church is perfect for our knowledge is only in part 
. . . Therefore should anyone find anything they consider unscriptural, 
we hope they will show Christian charity towards us and not remain 
silent. We hope, with God’s help, to be ready to be admonished at any 
time, if in harmony with the Word. 

“The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 

“(The above ordinances were adopted by the Amish church of Pike’ 
County, Ohio. 1950).” 
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